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INDIANS  IN  NATAL. 


EARL  GREY:  EMPIRE  BUILDER. 

■V. 

£250,000  MISSING  FROM  NAVAL  ESTIMATES. 
MAXIMUM  DEFENCE  COST  £1  PER  HEAD. 

NEW  EXAMINATION  PROPOSALS. 
THE  KIEFF  TRIAL. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  AND  MEXICO. 
MY  FATHER,  W.  T.  STEAD :  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


PROSPERin  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND. 


JAPAN,  AMERICA,  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES. 


\ 


Review  of  Reviews,  It/lJU. 


The  Finest  Review  in  the  English  Language."— Arnold  Betinett. 


The  One   Indispensable  Periodical  for    Colonial  Readers. 


WHY? 

Beoaut • 

IT     IS     ALIVE! 

"Even  the  most  prejudiced  observer  of  the  progress  of  periodical  literature  must  admit 
English  Review  '  is  the  most  distinctive  achievement  of  its  kind  in  recent  years. 
■  The  English  Review.'  began  in  1908,  and  I  need  not  apologise  to  other  periodicals  if  I  say 
that  not  one  has  to  its  credit  so  distinguished  a  list  of  contributors;  the  very  names  of 
these  contribiilors  alone  is  sufficient  argument  in  favour  of  the  high,  position  "The  English 
Review'  takes  among  in oiiern  periodicals.  But  that  is  not  all;  were  'The  English  Review' 
dependent  only  upon  eminent  names  it  would  receive  small  praise  from  me.  The  feeding 
of  any  publication  with' the  Work  of  merely  'eminent'  writers  is  the  easiest  form  of  editing, 
a  species  of  mandarinism,  but  contemptible  and  futile,  because  it  sets  a  limit  to  new  literary 
e.xpression.  Far  from  being*  such,  blind  worshippers  of  the  mandarin  in  literature,  the  editors 
of  ^The  English  Review'  have  always  been  ready -to  print,  the  best  work  of  the  rising 
generation.     'The  English  Review '  ii  undoubtedly  the  most  rital  and  the  most  modern  of  better  type  periodicals. 

"  It  is  alive  because  its  editor  is  courageoua  eiiuugh  to  give  responsible  writers  the 
freedom  of  honest  e.xpression,  and  for  that  reason  alone,  in  this  age  of  shoddy  thought  and 
imitation  morality,  '  The  English  Review  '  not  only  deserves,  but,  I  trust,  gets  the  support 
of  all  lovers  of  what  is  clean  and  vigorous  in  modern  thought.  '  The  English  Review  '  is 
the  expression  of  this  newer  and  saner  view  of  life;  it  represents  the  highest  interests  of 
both  literature  and  freedom — that  publication  has  committed  no  enormity  of  frankness,  it 
has  just  had  the  courage  to  print  the  sort  of  things  that,  are  being  discussed  in  every 
literary  society,  in  every  group  of  intelligent  people,  not  only  in  England,  but  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  civilised  world." — Uolhrook  Jachson. 

SI'ECIAL  OFFEK  TO  JiliAUKKS  Oi?  THE  "REVIEW  OE  REVIEWS." 

Specimen  Copy  and  Interesting  Prospectus  mailed  free  upon  receipt  of  Mail  Card,  provided  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  is  mentioned 

ONE     SHILLING     NE-T     MONTHLY. 

Annual  Subscription  post  free  to  all  parti  of  the  World,    1  2s.   6<1. 

"THE  ENGLISH  REVIEW,"  17-21  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  England. 


The 


ROYAL 


Standard 


nPEWRITER 


Supplied    under    Contract    to    the  N.S.W.   Grovernment  Stores. 
Supplied    under    Contract    to    the  N.S.W,    Government  Railways, 


MODEL. 

PRICE 

5  Foolscap 

£21 

6  Brief     - 

£23 

8  PoUcy  - 

£28 

Including  Tabulator,  Back  Spaces, 
and  Bichrome  Ribbon. 


Many  of  the  largest  and 
most  exacting  concerns  in 
Australia  have  adopted  the 
ROYAL.  They  coold  afford 
any  Typewriter  ;  they  use 
the  ROYAL  because  they  have 
found  that  for  efficiency  and 
economy  it  stands  without 
equal. 


The  Royal  represents  the  late^  development  in  Typewriter  manufacture. 
Simple,  strong,  compact.  It  has  every  desirable  feature  to  be  found  in 
any  Typewriter,  plus  many  improvements  exclusively  Royal.  It  has 
established  a  new  standard  of  Typewriter  endurance. 

Write  for  Royal    Literature— 

WACEY   and    PINCOMBE, 

Australasian  Agents, 

Meiboui-ne  R.pr..ent.tive-  46   Huntef   Street,   SYDNEY. 

B.  L.  HOUSTON,  44  William  Street. 
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CYCLONE 


5J 


DROPPERS 
and 
LOOPS    : 


Quickly  secured  and  fastened  to  any  fence— new  or  old  by  the  wire  loop.  They  add 
years  of  life  to  an  old  fence  and  save  posts  in  erecting  new  ones.  The  Droppers  cannot 
slip  or  drop  out- 

LIGHT.        CHEAP.        EASILY   HANDLED.        FIT  ANY   FENCE. 
ARE  QUICKLY  SECUREDAND   REMAIN   SECURE. 


It  A  lU  fr  >-!  •i,<^t1f*-*-W'-^     ^"^    liUt^i^^a' 


Fig.   201  Registered  Design. 

THE   "Z"   GATE lO  to  16  feet. 

"Z"  is  the  last  letter  in  the  alphabet  and  the  "Z"  Gate  is  the  last  word  in  strong  re- 
liable gates.      Note  the  strutting  of  each  corner,    and   the   heavy   pipe   frames   and   stays. 


I    CYCl 


GET     OUR     CATALOGUE. 


CYCLONE    Pty.    Ltd. 


459    SWANSTON     STREET, 
MELBOURNE 


CYCLONE    PROPRIETARY    LTD., 

459  Swanston  St.,  Melbourne. 

Please   send    me    copy   of    your    Cyclone   Catalogue,    post   free. 


Name. 


Address. 


R.O.R. 


Phank   you   for  memtioning  the  Review  of  Reviews  when   writing  to  aflvertiaers. 
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THE 

CHAIRMAN  ; 

'^OPsDEP.' order!!'' 


IN 


\      •PREHISTORIC.  TIMES 


"CHairman** 

— in  d£tys  of  yore. 


^^E  who  would  dissent  must  your    prating    cease.       My    w^and    of    office    doth 
persuade  to  harmony.     For  'tis  Chairman.     There  is  none  finer. 

Cool  it  is  to  the  tongue  and  fragrant  in  its    burning. 

It  pleaseth  the  palate  and  hath  such  charm  that  day  by  day  it  bringeth  content. 

OOSlklTClmEin   S    is  the  same  tobacco  milder,  and 
Recorder    the  same,  but  fuller  flavoured. 


6d.  per  oz    everywhere. 


R.  J.  LEA  Ltd.,  MANCHESTER. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  the  Review    of  Reviews  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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PELMAN 
SYSTEM 


Mental     Efficiency. 

Mental  efficiency  is  superior  to,  and  governs,  physical 
strength  and  brute  force.  In  social  life,  in  the  mart,  in  the  office, 
in  the  class-room,  in  the  World's  work  everywhere,  throughout 
the  wide  world,  it  commands  respect,  enforces  admiration — and 
succeeds. 

THE  PELMAN  SYSTEM   OF  MIND   AND   MEMORY  TRAINING  takes 

the  natural  memory  which  every  one  possesses,  and  trains  it  to  its  hig^hest 
point  of  etficiency  ;  it  cultivates  the  powers  of  concentration  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  and  entirely  removes  mind-wandering",  with  its  attendant  ineffective- 
ness and  waste  of  effort.  It  g'ives  not  only  a  retentive  memory,  but  a  mind 
that  is  alert  and  quick  to  grasp  and  hold  any  point,  and  makes  the  acquisition 
of  knowledgfe  easy  and  pleasant. 

The  Pelman  System  deals  with  actual  facts  and  conditions.  It  explains 
the  natural  laws,  and  shows  their  practical  application  to  every-dg,y  occur- 
rences and  difficulties.  It  does  not  indulg-e  in  vague  generalisations,  but 
shows  you  in  detail  how  to  face  life  and  its  obligations  cheerfully  and  man- 
fully, and  with  a  gg  per  cent,  chance  of  doing  the  right  thing  every  time. 

Every  man,  whether  he  works  with  his  head  or  with  his  hands,  or  with 
both,  is  constantly  meeting  some  problem  for  the  solution  of  which  there 
is  no  precedent.  He  must  decide  at  once.  A  right  decision  means  success 
and  freedom  from  worry ;  a  wrong  decision  means  failure.  There  is  no 
middle  course,  and  often  enough  there  is  no  recovery. 

The  Pelman  System  trains  the  mind  to  act  promptly,  to  select  the  essen- 
tial and  discard  the  unessential,  to  recall  previous  experiences  analogous 
to  the  one  under  consideration,  to  collate  the  facts,  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment   and   to    come   to   a  right    decision    in  the    big    and    the   little  problems 

of  life. 

You  will  find  a  coupon  below,  ready  for  your  use.  Cut  it  out  NOW  ; 
post  it  to-day,  and  get  to  know  once  more  about  the  PELMAN  SYSTEM 
OF   MIND    AND    MEMORY  TRAINING. 


Taught  by  Post. 

The  Pelman  System  is  taught 
by  post  in  12  interesting  les- 
sons. It  takes  from  8  to  lO 
weeks  to  complete  the  course. 
Benefits  begin  with  the  fir>t 
lesson,  and  the  interest  and 
attention  are  maintained 
throughout.  Write  now  to 
the  Secretary,  the  Pelman 
School  of  Mind  and  Memory, 
23  Gloucester  House,  Mel- 
bourne. 


Cut  this  out  and  post  to-day. 


To  the  Secretary, 

PELMAN  SCHOOL  OF  MIMD  AND  MEMORY, 

23  Gloucester  House,  Market  St.,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  your  free  book,  "  MiND  AND  MEMOKY  Tr.MNING." 


Name. 


ADDRESS.. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  the  Review  of  Eleviews  when  writingr  to  advertiBer*. 
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THE   LATEST  SCIENTIFIC 
RUPTURE    DISCOVERY 


Famous  Specialist's  Wonderful  New  Appliance. 

Acts  on  a  Principle  almost  opposite  to  that  of  the  Old-Style  Truss. 

Inventor  a  Royal   Warrant  Holder,  and  former  Collaborator 
of  Sir  William  Jenner,  Physician  to  the  late  Queen  Victoria. 

Official  Particulars  Free. 

Thousands  of  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  a  Royal  Specialist's  discovery,  which  introduces  a 
revolutionary  principle  of  treatment  that  makes  many  even  bad  cases  of  rupture  actually  curable. 

This  discovery — official  particulars  of  which  are  now  obtainable  free — was  made  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Pallant,  a  Royal  Warrant  holder,  and  former  collaborator  of  Sir  William  Jenner,  Physiciau-in- 
ordinary   to   the  late  Queen   Victoria   and   Prince  of  Wales. 

Mr.  Pallant's  discovery  enabled  him  to  invent  an  appliance  which  acts  on  rupture  in  a  manner 
almost  diametrically  opposed  to  the  action  of  the  old-style  truss. 

The  manner  in  which  it  gives  instant  relief  and  helps  in  effecting  complete  cures  of  rupture  is 
so  astonishing  that  not  only  have  doctors,  who  heretofore  could  only  recommend  an  operation  as  a 
radical  cure,  advised  their  patients  to  wear  it,  but  numbers  of  medical  men  who  are  ruptured 
have  obtained  appliances  for  their  own  use. 


STARTLING    FACTS    FOR    THE     RUPTURED. 


In  a  beautifully  -  illustrated 
cloth-bound  book,  published  by 
the  Pallant  Rupture  Institute, 
Mr.  Pallant  makes  some  start- 
ling revelations  concerning  the 
old  methods  of  treating— or. 
rather,  "  mistreating  "  —  rup- 
ture. Among  other  equally 
important  observations  in  this 
book,  which  can  be  obtained 
free  by  writing  the  Institute, 
is  the  statement  that  a  large 
proportion  of  all  ojierations 
for  rupture  are  made  neces- 
sary by  the  wearing  of  badiy- 
coostructed  or  ill-fitting  trusses. 
Remarkable,  too,  is  the  state- 
ment that  rupture  will  often 
"  cure  itself "  by  healing 
naturally;  and  the  book  ex- 
plains very  clearly  the  condi- 
tions under  which  rupture  is 
curable,  shows  how  ordinary 
trusses  and  appliancos  often 
make  rupture  worse,  and  min- 
utely describes  the  new  Pallant 
Curative      Appliances.        When 


J^m^ 

<i^ 

'  ''W'^^'^^H^H^^I 

the 
Mr. 

say 

It 

say 


Mr.  Edmund  Pallant,  Truss  Fitter  to  Royally 
and  Founder  of  the  Pallant  Rapture  Institute. 


asked     hovi'     he    hit     upon 
idea      of      his      invention, 
Pallant  replied:  — 

"  It  is  hardly  correct  to 
that  I  '  hit  upon  the  idea.' 
would  perhaps  be  better  to 
that   the   idea    was   evohed. 

"  I  examined  truss  after  truss 
and  found  that  every  one  of 
them  exerted  an  inward  and 
downward  i)ressure,  which  in- 
creased the  tendency  of  ab- 
dominal contents  to  push  out. 
This  pressure  often  makes  a 
coinphca- ed  injury  of  what  was 
originally  a  \ery  simple  rup- 
ture, and  the  '  Pallant  Appli- 
ance'  is  revolutionary  in  that 
it  holds  rupture  on  an  entirely 
new  j)rinciple.  My  appliajice 
>;ui)ports  rupture  vith  an  up- 
ward pressure,  Itolding  the 
bou-els  up  instead  of  forcing 
tliem  outirard.  My  experience 
is  that  the  only  uaij  to  cure 
rupture  is  to  hold  it  con- 
stant}y  in  place  with  this 
yentle   upward   pressure." 


NEW     CURATIVE     PRINCIPLE. 

Besides  retaining  the  ruture  constantly,  the  Pallant  Appliance  also  exerts  a  second  remark- 
able curative  principle,  never  before  utilised  in  the  treatment  of  rupture.  The  basis  of  this 
principle  is  a  mechanical  secret  ihat  is  fully  described  in   Mr.  PallaiitB  book. 

MR.  PALLANT  S   CLOTH-BOUND    BOOK  SENT  GRATIS 

ON     APPLICATION. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  give  here  a  full  description  of  the  new  invention,  those  interested  should 
apply  to  the  Pallant   Rupture  Institute  for  Mr.  Pallant's  book. 

A  huge  edition  of  this  book,  entitled  "the  Scientific  Alleviation  and  Cure  of  Rupture,"  has 
just  been  published.  Whilst  this  edition  lasts,  the  books  will  be  sent  absolutely  free  to  ruptured 
sufferers  and  their  friends. 

Rupture  sufferers  \vh  >  wish  to  again  enjoy  the  perfect  freedom  and  comfort  which  they  enjoyed 
before  1  eing  rnpiured  are  especially  invited  to  ai)ply   for  Mr.   Pallant's  l)ook. 

The  address  from  which  to  obtain  the  book,  in  a  plain  sealed  envelope,  is:  Tlie  Pallant 
Rupture   Institute   (Dept.    55),   24a    Regent   Stre2t,   London.  S.W. 


Thank  yon  for  mentioning  the  Re\iew  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Booklet  and  Full 

Particulars  of 

Machine  and 

Picture 

Films 

are  sent  free . 


No  matter  where  your  drawing-room  is — in  the  centre  of  a  city,  in  the  suburbs, 
or  right  away  out  in  the  country,  the  Pathe  Home  Cinematograph  can  be 
used  with  equal  advantage — because  it 

MAKES    ITS    OWN    LIGHT 

and   is   independent   of   any   other   light — oil,  gas,  or  electricity.     This  point  is  one 
that    the    public    should    remember.      The   production    of    the    light    is    one    of    the 
features  of  the  Pathe  Home  Cinematograph,  which  is  found  in  no  other  cinemato- 
graph, but  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  success  in  Home  Cinematography. 
Another  important  feature  is  that  the 

PICTURE    FILMS  ARE   NON-INF  AMMABLE 

thev  will  not  burn  in  any  circumstances.  This  fact,  in  conjunction  with  the  safe 
method  of  light  production,  eliminates  entirely  any  danger  from  fire — a  fact  recog- 
nised by  all  the  fire  insurance  companies  of  Victoria,  wlio  make  no  extra  charge  if 
a  Pathe  Home  Cinematograph  is  in  the  house. 

Consider  these  points  carefully.  The  closer  you  examine  the  Pathe  Home 
Cinematograph  and  its  advantages,  the  more  you  will  appreciate  its  utility,  its 
strength,  its  educative  influence,  its  success  as  a  home  entertainer,  and  its  ab- 
solute safety 

Write  for  Booklet  telling  you  more  about  this  delightful  Home  Entertainer.      Send  this  coupon 

to  us  or  any  of  our  agents.     Viff" 


AGENTS  -. 

VICTORIA  :  Home  Cinematograph  &  Agency  Pty.  Ltd.,  Rail- 
way Buildings,  Flinders-st.,  Melbourne.    NEW  SOUTH  WALES 
C.  W.  Eraser  &  Co.,   139  York-st.,  Sydney.    QUEENSLAND 
Birch  &  Carroll,    Edward-st.,  Brisbane.      WEST  AUSTRALIA 
Optical  &   Photo.   Supplies  Co.,  672    Hay-st.,  Perth.     SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA  :     Hayward    &    Hayward,    16    Bower    Buildings, 
Cbarles-st.,  Adelaide.      TASMANIA :    S.  Spurting    &   Son.  93 
Brisbane-st.,  Launceston.    NEW  ZEALAND  :  Harringtons  (N.Z.) 
Ltd.,  42  WillU-sL,  Wellington.     G.  R.  Foreman  &  Co.,  Napier. 
F.  C.  Wade  &  Co.,    Greymouth.      Wilkins  &  Field    Hardware 
Co.   Ltd.,   Nelson.     The    New    Zealand    Farmers'    Co-operative 
Association,    Canterbury.      Patterson    &    Barr    Ltd.,    Dunedia 
(for    Otago).      Arts    &    Crafts    Depot,     Masterton.      Andrew 
Ltd  ,  Wanganui.     Laidlaw  Leeds,  Auckland. 

PATHE  FRERES  (of  Paris), 
251a    Pitt   Street,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  SEND  TO-DAY 
to  the  Agent  in  your  State. 


Please    send     me    particulars    of     Palhc''* 
Home    Cinematograph. 

Name 

Address 

33 
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28  Highest  Awards  were 
won  by  Talbot  Cars  in  open 
competition  in  6  weeks — 
proof  of  its  superior  speed 
and  power,  the  first  essentials 
of   an  efficient  touring   car. 


CLEMENT  TALBOT,  LTD. 

Automobile   Designeri  and   Engineers, 
Barlby   Road,   Ladbroke  Grove,    LONDON,  W. 


"The  Furthest  Point"  of  Excellence 


IN 


SCOTCH  MADE  UNDERWEAR 

is  reached  in 

ELLAN-  ESS 

HAWICK    MAKE 
Unrivalled  for  Pure  Quality,   Perfect  Fit, 


Absolute 
Comfort, 

Guaranteed 


Lasting 


Wear, 


Unshrinkability. 


A  Genuine  Article  in  a  Variety  of  Grades. 

In  Pure  Wool  and  Silk  and  Wool 

SUITABLE  FOR 

Everybody,  Everywhere  &  Every  Season. 

Sole  Manii/acliircrs  : 

LYLE  AND  SCOTT  LTD., 

HAWICK,     SCOTLAND. 

To  be  had  from  all  leading  Hosiers  and  Drapers,  or 
write  direct  for  particulars. 


DO  YOU  FILTER 
YOUR  FOOD 


entary  mode  ol  lire  IB  the  cause  o(  their  reniajaiofi 
lor  «  while  to  the  d  eeetWe  tract  and— feriiieQtijiB  there 
— tber  set  up  IndlgeallOD.  Flatulence,  Acidity,  and  coo- 
tamlnate  the  blood.  (Ivinc  rise  to  I  ad  CcmplexloDS, 
PItnples  and  Blotches. 

It  rou  suffer    (rum   any    ol  these   complalots   do   act    seek 
relief  Id  drugs  but  adopt  the  blmi>l*  natural  remedy 

^va^qs  Charcoal. 

which  absorbs  these  Impurities  aad  renders  them  toocuous. 

Bragg's   Cbarcoal   Is   not   a   drug it  removes   the  cause 

of  IrdlgesttOD  dod  I  B    attendant  evils,  giving  permanent 
rall'-l  without  tbe  possibility  of  harm. 

8oid     by    ail    Chemtstu    and    StorcB.  PQvdcr.     2/. 

and    4/-    per    bottle.     Bincuilt.  ll-,  9/-  and  €1-  per 
tin;  CafititUt.  21-  p»r  box:  Lozenge*.    111^  Per  box. 

SEND  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY 


«  d  :<  o 

S ■ >K • I 

B  !!  •  B  •  »1 

fi  «  KS  O  S  I 

tt  •  R  M  •  «  I 

«  «  at  «  •  II  «  I 

•■•>•««•! 

tyneaaKosi 
H  a  »  »  K  e  £  i 


To  J.  L   pRAGG.  Ltd..  14  Wlgmon-  Street. W. 

Please  send  me  sainples  of  '  ragg  s  Ctian 
coal      I  enclose  Id.  to  pay  postage 

Name  ..   ., »«___ .      

Address  _ _ 
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AKY  CTTir.D  CAN  TAKE  GOOD  riCTURES  WITH 

The  Liinuta  Button  Camera 

Takes,  Develops  and   Completes  an 
E^oellent  Portrait  in  One    Minute. 

THE  CAMERA  DOES  IT  ALL.        ALMOST  SELF-ACTING. 

KO   KNOWLKUOB  of 

THOTOGRAPHT 

NEKDKD. 

No  Dark  Room 
No   Focussing. 

NO  PRINl'ir^G, 

NO  TROUBLE. 
■Splendid  for  Pic-nics 

and  Excursions. 
■pHK  Complete  OutUt 
•*■  I  carriage  paid)  for 
n  ALF-.V-CROWN, 
iiclndinjt  everything  re- 
nt red.  rpA<ly  for  U8t»,  and 
iillr  illiiMrsted  printed 
Irections.  Additional 
packsges  of  three  plates. 
Four  Pence,  or  Is.  3d.  per 
anT.i>n  pla'es.  BveryilH"?  is  quite  simpli"«iid  easy.  Takes  really 
po..(i  portriiits,  tliat  will  isi'  a  life-time.  Takt  thf  nntfii  in  your 
pocket  to  A  pio  iiic  or  «'icursion  and  everyoni-  will  be  delighted 

The  'Jnion  Co.,  299  Elizabeth  St.,  Melb 


IS  THIS  8TTLB. 


The    Marvellous    Seven=in'One 

LATEST  INVENTION— Combination  Open 
and  Field  Ulus.  consisting  of 
pcvoD  instrunu-nts  in  one — 
Opera.  FieliJ.  Heading;  niaas, 
Su-reuscop*?.  Compass,  Micro* 
and  Laqyrigeoscopo.  Special 
e  for  a  ahort  tima  ^f9  Postnaid. 

THE  UNION  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
299  Elizabeth  Street,  Melbournt 
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**  You  see,  Sir,  it 
works   this   way: 

''You  simply  turn  this  head '  —  pull  it  out  as  far 
as  it  will  go — thrust  the  nib  of  the  pen  into  the  ink- 
push  back  the''  head,'  and  the  pen  is  filled. 

"Of  course  this  is  a  special  feature  of   the  Onoio       An 


..  interestinc 
point  too.  sir,  is  that  the  Onoto  cleans  itself  while  it  fills  itself 

"  The  Onoto  is  British  Made      There  is  absolutely  no  trouble  with 
an  Onoto      All  the  trouble  has   been    taken    in  the    making      The 
makers  consequently  guarantee  it  to  last  a  lifetime      If 
wrong,  they  immediately  put  it  right,  free  of  cost 

•■  Leak  ?  No,  indeed,  sir  '     You  can  carry  an  Onoto  upside  down 
■n  your  pocket  all  the  time,  if  you  like,  and  it  will  never  leak  a  drop 
A  simple  turn  of  the  'head'  renders  the  Oioto a  sealed  tube    And  you 
can  regulate  the  flow  of  ink,  sir,  fast  or  slow,  a?  you  bke  " 
We  most  decidedly  recom  neni  the 


The  Onoto  fills  itself 

instantly     from     any 

ink  aup.ply. 


fioio  Pen 

The    Self-filling    Safety    Fountain    Pen. 

Price   10/6  and  upwards,   of   all    Slaimner;.  le.ceUer<.,  and  Stores        Booklet    about    the    O'Mlo  Pen 
free  on  ap/>lication  tc  THOMAS. Dt  LA  RLE  !~  CO..  Livuied.  206 .  Hunhdl  Rcu\  Lotuton.  E.C 

As)i  for  ONOTO  INK -Best  for  all  Pens. 
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Profitable 
Farm    Power 


I 


The  "Victoria"  BRITISH 
MADE    Kerosene   Engine 

Stands  the  Quality  test.  It  is  suitable  alike 
for  light  or  heavy  duty.  The  simplicity 
featured  throughout  reduces  wear  and  tear. 
It  also  ensures  smooth  operation  A  solid 
and  powerful  engine.  Cost  of  running  is  un- 
surpassed by  any  engine  which  has  come 
under  our  notice.  It  averages  less  than  id. 
per  B.H.P.  psr  hour.  Sizes  3.5,  si,  6i,  7i,  gh, 
IlJ,  Maximum  B.H.P.  Horizontal  or  Port- 
able types.  Each  engine  is  accompanied 
by  makers'  certificate  of  test. 

Send  to-day  for  Free  4-page  Folder. 


DANKS 


JOHN 

Prop'y 

391-9  Bourke  St.,  Melb. 


&SON 

Limited 


Keep  your  Boys 
at  Home. 


Your  boyi  will  b«  delislhted  with  a 
Billiard  Table  In  the  home.  No  mailer 
how  small  your  room  is,  there  Is  a  Riiey 
Table  toHi  It.  RILEY'S  MINIATURE  BILLIARD  TABLE^S 
:;ive  a  perfect  ganie — so  truly  are  they  ifroportioned.  Prices 
from  £3/7/6.  The  Bft.  4in.  »'»•  ■'  £5  SO  is  suitable  for 
•  most  rootns,  Riley's  Combine  Billiard  and  iJining  Tables  from  • 
£13  10/0  Cash  or  ea-y  payments.  These  pri.  es  inciu.ie  ail 
accps  ones  Gray't  Book  on  Billiardt  published  at  Ih 
will  be  Ment  poMt  free  on  receipt  of  two  penny  ttampa. 
Free  oti  rec--ipt  of  postcard  full  detailed  iliu  trated  catalo;^ue 
E.  J.  Riley,  Utd.,  broadfieid  tvlills,   Accpin^ton. 

^.0       London  Showrooms :  U7.  AldersRAte  Stre.t    EC  Cp 


■  My  Magazine  "Investing  for  Profit"  I 
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fWEEforSIx  Months 

Send  me  yo\ir  name  and  uil.lroKs  rinht  NOW  and 
I  will  send  you  InvcHtiiiB  fur  Profit  mnjiaziiio 
abHolutely  free  for  six  months.  It  ttlls  ho\y  to 
(tet  utmost  eiirninKa  finim  your  money— how  to  tell 
good  investments — hi»w  to  pick  the  mt-st  profitai'le  t-f 
sound  investments.  It  revrnls  h.nv  bankers  and  capitalists 
make  £200  grow  to  4:4500  — in  fact  gives  yii  tlic 
vital  invc>ttnt:  information  that  slu'Uld  enable  ytni  to 
make  your  money  prow  proportionately.  1  have 
'leii'lc'l  this  riiMiith  to  t-'i\'-  -'.'Ki  .six'iiiMiitli  suijscriptions  to 
Investing  for  Prolll  FREE,     K\cr\  cipv  is 

WORTH  AT  LEAST  £2 

t/>  f  vcr^i'  inviTsfir— |»«riiai»s  a  fnrltiiif.  St.Miii  \niir  name  an <1 
arldress  imw.  nicnti(»n  this  paper  an<l  jrct  a  Free  intn>- 
diirl^Ty  siiltsrriptiHn.  Conditions  may  prevent  repeating: 
tliis  cffer.  Belter  t:ikc  it  now.  Ymril  l>e  willing  l<^  pay 
lid  a  i"py  after  yon  have  read  it  six  months. 

H.  L.  BitRBER,  Pub..  R453.  30  W.  Oackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
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See  that  slot 


Sound  Teeth  <    ^ 


ore  cssentiul  to 


Good  Health 


and 


Good  Looks 

JEWSBURY&  Browns 

ORIENTAL       ' 

Tooth  Powder 


:v*ty 
Lodv  desire 
'  a  pirasani  appear- 
ance. Withotii  liood. 
sound  teeth  the  most   , 
rcrular  features  fail  to  \ 
pleasc'^ui  itte  plain- 
_  est  facr  is  6eautifal 

LV   when  a  happy 
^^  smile  displays 
^^^good  teeth 


In  The  Perfecr 
Container 


6^ 


-  fie 


1/- 


If   you    would    like   a" trial    tin 

send      2      penny      stamps      to 

JEWSBURY   Sc    BROWN 

Department  T 
Ardwick  Green.  MANCHESTER 


E2  TO  £10  WEEKLY 

FOR  ONE  HOUR  OF  YOUR  TIME  DAILY.    >"l 

With  an  Idea  and  £2  to  start  1  made  S50CC 
in  Two  Years. 

IF  you  work  over  a  set  of  books  or  behind  the 
counter,  or  over  a  typewriter,  or  behind  a 
team,  or  on  the  tram,  or  in  a  factory,  or 
wherever  you  work,  I  can  show  you  the  real,, 
rapid,  reliable  route  to  something  a  thousana 
times  better.  I  will  show  you  how  to  start  a 
business  of  your  own  on  small  capital  during 
your  spare  time-  You  can  co- 
operate with  me  in  the  mail- 
order business  (selling  goods  by 
post),  and  can  have  the  busi- 
ness at  your  own  home,  and 
under  your  own  ownership.  If 
you  are  making  £75  or  £150  or 
£300  a  year  and  really  want 
to  make  £500  to  £1000  or  more 
a  year,  I  can  show  you  how. 

Jlo  matter  who  you  are  or 
wtiat  you  are  doing;  no  matter 
how  low  your  salary,  or  how 
poor  your  prospects;  no  matter 
how  discontented  or  discour- 
aged you  are;  no  matter  how 
incapable  of  achievement  your 
friends  or  family  may  think 
you  are — you  can  at  once  he- 
come  the  partner  of  the  world's 
greatest  promoter  of  mail- 
order enterprises.  Right  now 
I  offer  you  the  money-making 
chanco  of  your  life. 

I  started  with  £2  and  made  a  profit  of  £5000  in 
two  years  in  the  mail-order  business.  I  will 
(luickly  teach  you  the  real  secret  of  making 
money  fast  and  making  it  cleanly,  legitimately, 
honestly.  My  new  book,  entitled  "  .Money-making 
Opportunities  in  the  Mail-Order  Business,"  fully 
fxplains.  Tho  book  is  yours  for  the  asking.  No 
money  need  Ve  sent,  but  those  who  wish  to  do  so 
may  enclose  International  Stamp  C  lup'in  to  cover 
liostage.  .\ddre.ss  :— HUGH  McKEAN,  Suite  530a  No.  26» 
Westmiiuter  Bridge  Road,  London,  S.E. 
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Pioneer 
Wood  Pipe 

The  Pressure  Pipe 

that  is  Nearest  to 

Perfection. 

It       spells 
economy,     with 
utmost  capacity, 
efficiency    and     dura- 
bility. 

The  Australian 
Wood  Pipe  Co.  Ltd. 

57  York  St.,  Sydney  (Hd. 
Of.);  Wks.,  Balmain, 
N.S.W.;  Footscray,  V,; 
Pt.  Adelaide,  S.A.;  W.A. 
Agt.,  G.P.  Harris,  Scarfe 
&  Co.  Ltd.,  Perth  ;  N.Z., 
Jno.  Chambers  &  Son, 
Ltd. 


A  GREAT  PHYSICIAN 


SAYS  I 

^f\  o/     of  all    Diseases   are   caused   by   the    pores   becoming    clogged,    thus    shutting    up   in    the   blood    the 
t  \3  /o     Poison  and   impurities  which   Nature  intended  they  should   eliminate."— Erasmus  Wilson.  M.D. 

THE  CENTURY  THERMAL  BATH 

OPENS    THE     PORES  and  aweats  all  the   poiton  out  of  the  blood,   leaving 
it  pure  aod  healthy. 

In  the  cure  of  RHEUMATISM,  Kidney  and  all  Blood  Diseases,  there  is  no  ttcal- 
ment  so  sure  and  speedy  as  the  Hot  Air  Bath 

S.  Cuthbert's.  Roker,  Sunderland, 
May  22nd,  1911. 
"  Dear  Sir. — In  1901  I  bouthl  one  of  joiir  '  Thermal  Cabinet  Baths.'  ami 
have  had  on  an  average  one  bath  a  week  since.  Previously  from  the  age  of 
nine  (when  1  had  Rheumatic  Pever)  up  to  forty-two,  I  was  more  or  less  in 
the  Doctor's  hands,  suffering  from  Rheumatistn  in  various  parts  vf  the 
body.  1  was  also  never  free  from  Indigestion.  Since  using  your  Bath  I 
have  not  had  a  Doctor  once,  and  have  now  perfect  Digestion.  I  have  ci'ery 
reason  to  be  thankful  for  having  bought  one  of  your  Baths.  Please  send 
tne  a  5/-  bottle  of  your  Liquid  Sulphur. —  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  H.  J.  Lovejoy  (Rev.)." 

Vapour  Batha  snergise,  invigorate,  vitalise  :    they  are  a  luxury  beyond  the 
conception   of  all  thosa  who  have  not  taken  them  by  means  of  the  Century 
Inside  or  Outside  Heater.  Cabinet.     Scientifically  constructed,  self-purifying,  strong,  compact;  folded,  it 

—  *  occupies  only  two-inch  space;    has  head  steamer  whereby  the  head  and  face  get 

•ame  treatment  as  the  body.    The  top  is  constructed  of  four  flaps,  patented:  regulates  temperature  at  will  of  bathei. 

The  Century  Cabinet  is  sold  complete  with  Healer  and  Vaporiser  at  3S/-,  SO/-,  63/'^  and  70/-  (Cheaper  Cabinets. 
25/  )     We  allovw  30  days'  trial,  to  be  returned  at  our  expense,  if.  after  testing.  It  is  not  found  a»  represented.    We  make  this 

offer 'so  that  you  shall  be  sure  of  having  the  BEST  BATH  CABINET  MADE.     Write  for  Catalogue  No.  703,     — —  — 

and  Samples  of  Goods  sent,  also  valuable  hook :  "  Health.  Strength,  Hygiene,"  and  Medical  Testimony. 
Tnousands  of  Century  Cabinets  in  use.    Agenti  wanted.     Pltase  mention  Review  of  Reviews. 


CENTURY  THERMAL  BATH  CABINET,  Ltd.  (""fSD,  205  Regent  St.,  London,  W. 


C.  REVIEW    at     REVIEWS.  January  12.  mi, 

HAVE  YOU  ANY  FRIENDS 

who  you  think  would  like  to  see  the  Review  of  Reviews?  Tf  you  have,  fill  in 
the  forms  below,  and  mail  to  us.  We  constantly  receive  letters  from  the  "  back- 
blocks,"  telling  us  how  especially  the  magazine  is  valued  there,  as  it  keeps  its 
readers  in  touch  with  the  life  of  the  world.  You  certainly  know  someone  either 
in  this  country  or  abroad  whose  situation  would  make  him  appreciate  such 
a  magazine.  Naturally  we  are  anxious  to  increase  the  number  of  our  readers 
— you  would  not  be  averse  to  giving  pleasure  to  a  friend.  Let  us  send  him,  or 
her,  a  copy.     It  costs  you  nothing. 

Fill  in  the  following  letter  forms,  and  send  on  to  the  Manager  the  Review 
of  Reviews.  Swanston-street,  Melbourne.  We  will  despatch  the  magazine  to  your 
friend,  together  with  the  letter  from  you,  so  that  he  may  know  whence  the  copy 
comes. 


Dear 

You  may  not  yet  have  seen  the  Review  of  Reviews,  so  I  am 
send  yon  a  copy.     You  will  find  it  a  most   interesting  magazine, 
will  appreciate  it  as  much  as  I  do. 

havin 
and  I 

g  the  Editor 
am  sure  you 

Yours 

sincerely, 

_ 

Najne  and  address  of  your  friend  to  he  given  here  :- 


Dear 

You  may  not  yet  have  seen  the  Review  of  Reviews,  so  I  am  having  the  Editor 
send  you  a  copy.  You  will  find  it  a  most  interesting  magazine,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  appreciate  it  as  much  as  I  do. 

Yours  sincerely, 


hame  and  address  of  yonr  friend  to  be  given  here 


Dear....' 

You  may  not  yet  have  seen  the  Review  of  Reviews,  so  I  am  having  the  Editor 
send  you  a  copy.  You  will  find  it  a  most  interesting  magazine,  and  I  am  sure  jou 
will  appreciate  it  as  much  as  I  do. 

Yours  sincerely, 


Name  and  address  of  your  friend  to  be  <^iz'en  here  :■ 


January  12,  191i. 
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WE'VE     HEARD     MEN 


and  women  ico  boast  that  toey  never  read  advertisemtnts,  but  fail  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  that  se&led  brain  attuude  If  a  ihin^  i5  useful  ai.d  better  than  what 
v(7  '  ilready  have,  it  is  well  to  know  abjui  it  If  the  man  who  wrote  the  follow- 
in;  i?:ier  had  never  read  ads.,  do  yon  think  he  would  be  writing  with  such 
•    to-day'     Let  us  send  you  a  catalogue  of 


;^WAN 


MABIE,  TODD  &  CO.,   79  &  80  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

33  Cbeapside.  E.C.  ;  95a  Refient  Sireet,  W.,  London ;  3  Exchange  Slreetv. 
Manchester;   10  Rue  Neuve,    Brussels.    Brentano's,  37   Ave  de  I'Op^ra, 
Paris  .    and  at  New  York  and  Chicago. 


■' /  atn  aending  you  my  smalii'  Swan'  founta-in  pen 
which  I  have  carried  about  and  used  daily  for  tu'enty- 
three  years  with  every  satisf.iction.  It  has  been  of 
splendid  service  to  me.  and  has  been  a  splendid  ricoiumen- 
dalion  o/  your  pen":  I  have  alwa\s  recommeiided  thetn 
very  highly,  having  proved  for  myself  their  great  value.  ' 


tXOTE 
THE 
"SWAN" 
LOOK. 


(Signed). 


The  Smartest  Army    in   the  World  I 


Thank  yoti   for  mentioning  the  Review  of  Reviews  when   writing'  to  advertieers. 
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How  to 
Remain 
Vigorous 
and  Healthy. 


L 


Brace  up  your  system, 
invigorate  your  circulation, 
and  you'll  build  up  a  suffi- 
cient reserve  of  energy  to 
retain  vigorous  health. 

Mv  svstem  of  HEALTH 
EXERCISES,  TAUGHT 
BY  POST,  secures  greatest 
benefits  with  least  expendi- 
ture of  effort  and  time. 
You  see,  they're  scientific 
movements  that  go  straight 
to  the  right  spot.  Every 
motion  benefits.  Every 
necessary  movement  is 
there.  Everything  useless 
is  cut  out. 

No  apparatus  of  any 
kind  is  required.  All  that 
you  need  is  elbow  room. 

Under  such  favourable  conditions  progress  is  naturally  rapid,  and  good 
results  permanently  secured. 

See  how  these  men  have  benefited:  — 

'■  I  am  pleased  to  report  I  am  getting  on  splendidly  and  am  feeling  better  in 
every    way,   since   I   started   your   Course."  — O.H..    Dunedin,    N.Z. 

'■  I  have  now  finished  my  second  month's  Course,  and  can  say  that  I  never  felt 
better.  Nothing  i)leaaes  nie  more  than  going  through  your  exercises.  My  chest 
in  36  imhes  as  against  33i  when  I  started,  and  I  have  put  on  8  lbs.  in  weight." 

— E.M.,    Gunnedah.    N.SW. 

■■  I  must  say  I  have  improved  wonderfully  in  health  and  spirits  since  starting 
VDur  Course.  I  have  gained  nearly  half  a  stone  iu  weight,  and  I  feel  better  than 
ever."  — T.J.H.,    Tolga.    Q. 

Ami  >iily  fifteen  niinutes'  daily  exercise  secured  these  magnificent  results. 
Isn't  is  .convincing  evidence  of  the  great  merit  of  my  instruction — of  the  wonder- 
ful benefits  you  can  secure   also? 

Write  for  my  handsomely  illustrated  48-page  booklet.  "  Health  and  Strength 
from  Self-Oulture."  It  gives  full  information,  cost  of  tuition,  etc.  Please 
send  three    Australian    i^enny   stamps   for  ])ostage. 

REG.   L.   ("SNOWY")   BAKER, 

277   Belmont   Buildings,   SYDNEY. 
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CAN  YOU  SPEAK  WELL  ? 


WALTER  BENTLEY,;r,;:r, 

301a  PITT  STREET,  SYDNEY 


If  not,  why  not  ?  It  is  the  way  you  speak  as  much 
as  what  you  say  that  makes  people  listen.  Even  the 
cleverest  men  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  for  clear,  convincing 
speech.  Learn  to  speak  so  that  people  simply  MUST 
listen.  Put  power  and  life  into  every  sentence,  and 
success  and  a  bigger  salary  will  come.  Confidence  and 
skill  in  speaking  are  not  gifts  of  nature  possessed  by 
certain  lucky  persons.  They  can  be  readily  acquired  by 
devoting  a  little  time  and  patience  to  the  right  methods. 

I  WILL  TEACH  YOU  BY  POST. 

Give  me  fifteen  minutes  a  day  and  within  a  short 
space  of  time,  by  means  of  simple  and  practical  methods 
I  will  make  you  a  strong,  interesting  speaker. 

Whether  you  are  a 

PROSPECTIVE  MINrSTER  OF  THE  GOSPEL, 
POLITICIAN.  PUBLIC  SPEAKER,  CLERK, 

SALESMAN,  TEACHER.  DOCTOR, 

or  BUSINESS  MANAGER, 

I  will  develop  and  train  your  powers  of  speech  and  your 

income   both  at  the  same  time.     My  methods  show  how 

you  can  hold  your  own  in  any  conversation,  so  that  you 

will  inspire  confidence  and  respect,  increase  your  sales 

and  your  pay. 

Write  at  once  for  particulars  of  my  mail  course.      It  is  worth  the  little  trouble 

involved. 

mous  Actor  and    Public  Speaker. 

pal  of  the  Col  lege  of  Elocution  &  Dramatic  Art. 
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8'^  Desk,  fan 
FJxcd  7'ypQ 


\ 


J2'"  Desk,  Fan 
OscjJ/a  tJnyType 


Fixed  Type         \w 


.    26 '-"'Draekef  fan 
' •'    OsciI/a'f-jnyType 


— that  wafts  through  tlie  warmth  of  a  sultry 
day  like  the  breaking  spray  of  a  wave — cool- 
ness that  cheers  repose,  or  braces  to  neces- 
sary work— is  brought  to  us  by  air  that 
moves. 

On  th^  siirface  of  the  sea  or  in  open  coiai- 
try  where  the  air  is  unhampered,  we  may 
feel  the  lift  of  this  movemeTit.  Shut  away 
behind  house  walls  or  office  walls  we  havo 
good  reason  to  weloome  the  faithful  help 
of  Electricity,  which  performs  one  of  its 
most  agreeable  services  to  mankind  throagb 
the  medium  of  the  eleotric  fan. 

The  G-E  ELBOTRIO  FAN  is  the  result 
of  twenty  years  of  experience  in  finding 
methods  of  doing  things  the  best  way.  It 
has  the  oscillating  motion  that  most  natui'- 
ally  and  effectively  distributes  the  air  move- 
ments. 

It  is  so  scientifically  built  as  to  parts,  so 
perfectly  balanced  as  to  avoiding  vibration, 
that  its  endurance  assures  a  lifetime  of 
service. 

Add  to  this  efficiency  its  Economy — it  can 
be  ran  from  six  to  eight  hours  for  one  penny 
— and  you  have  described  the  G-E  fan. 

Obtainable   from — 

The  AUSTRALIAN  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO., 

Co  QUEEN  and  LITTLE  COLLINS  STREETS. 

MELBOURNE,  and 

217  CLARENCE  STREET.  SYDNEY 

You    are    cordially  invited   to    inspect   our  large  and 

up-to-date  Electrical  Showrooms 


M'^', 


TyjDeKT- 
Va  rj'aMe^^ed 
Fan  Notop 
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[Topical. 
AN     OMNIBUS     AEROPLANE     TO     CARRY     SIX    PERSONS,    TAKING 
FLIGHT   FROM    THE    HENDON    AERODROME. 


Ucvicw  oj  lievieics,  H/l/H. 


THE  MAN  WHO  SPENDS  £50,000.000  A  YEAR.  [Photo.,  Topical. 

Au  interesting  snupsbot  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  taken  at  the  recent 

army  manoeuvres. 
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THE    PROGRESS    OF   THE    WORLD. 

The  Terrible  Burden  of  Armaments.  Two  Keels  to  One. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  a  very  This  formula  must  be  maintained  at 

considerable  body  of  Radical  stalwarts  all    costs,    and     as    long    as   the   other 

in    Great    Britain    are   endeavouring    to  Powers  build  Great  Britain  must  build 

check  in  some  way  the  gigantic  expen-  too.    There  seems  at  present  little  chance 

diture  on  armaments  now  demanded  of  of  any  cessation  of  this  insane  competi- 

Great    Britain.      Unfortunately,    unless  tion.      Many    statesmen    are    in    almost 

some  arrangement  can  be  arrived  at  be-  hopeless  despair.    Lloyd  George's  frank 

tween  the  great  Powers,  there  is  no  pros-  regrets   at   this   colossal    outpouring   of 

pect  of  any  reduction.     The  following  money   have    been   seized    upon   by   the 

figures  are  eloquent :  —  Unionists  with  avidity.     Here,  they  say, 

NAVAL  EXPENDITURE  O'P  EIGHT  GREAT  POWERS. 

Actual  Percentage 

1907-8.  1913-14.  increase.  of  increase. 

Russia £8,850,240  £24,249,454  £15,399,214  173.9  per  cent. 

Great  Britain      31,251,156  46,309,300  15,058,144  48.1  per  cent. 

Germany 14,225,000  23,039,194  8,814,194  61.9  per  cent. 

France 12,486,793  20,847,763  8,360,970  67      per  cent. 

United   States 21,260,732  29,498.867  8,238,135  38.7  per  cent. 

Italy 5,661.822  10.157,846  4,496,024  79.4  per  cent. 

Austria-Hungary 2,713,540  6,600,551  3,887,011  143.2  per  cent. 

Japan 7,371.777  9,860,912  2,489,135  33.7  per  cent. 

£103,821,060        £170,563,887         £66.742,£27  63.7  per  cent. 

This  is  an  awful  record.     The  cost  of  is  a  split   in   the  Liberal   Cabinet,  and 

the  land  forces  is  not  yet  available,  but  as  a  split  is  the  only  possible  chance  by 

we  know  that  there  have  been  vast  in-  which  they  could  grasp  power,  they  are 

creases  in  Germany,  France  and  Russia,  doing  their  best  to  make  it  appear  seri- 

and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  total  cost  ous.     No  doubt  there  are  grave  differ- 

of  the  armies  of  the  eight  great  Powers  ences  of  opinion  between  the  Chancellor 

has  gone  up  more  than   forty  millions  who  has  charge  of  the  money  bags   and 

sterling  in  the  last  six  years.    Not  one  the  great  spending  departments.     There 

of  these  great  Powers  has  devoted  the  always  must  be,  but  that  does  not  mean 

cost  of  even  one  battleship  to  systemati  that  a  split  is  imminent.    These  "  crises  " 

cally    promote   a    better    understanding  have  arisen  every  year,  but  neither  the 

between  her  neighbours  and  herself.  spenders  nor   the   savers   are   going   to 
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Liiftiov    matter.] 

The  Christmas  Angel  to  KRrpp : 
"  Peace  on   Earth — " 

risk  all  they  have  fought  for  until  after 
Home  Rule.  Welsh  Disestablishment, 
and  the  Plural  Voting  Bills  become  law. 

Armament  Firms  and  War. 

Herr  Liebknecht  recently  proved  in  a 
hostile  Reichstag  that  the  great  arma- 
ment firms  wilfully  and  of  set  purpose 
engineered  scares  through  the  press  and 
by  other  means  so  that  orders  should 
flow  in  to  them.  Xo  lying  propaganda 
seemed  to  be  too  base  for  them.  He 
instanced  numerous  specific  scares 
which  he  traced  by  documentary  evi- 
dence direct  to  these  firms.  We  know 
the  method  in  a  small  way  here.  Now- 
adays ever)'  sane  person  admits  that  we 
are  in  no  danger  whatever  from  a 
Japanese  invasion,  but  that  bogey  was 
used  so  effectively  a  few  years  ago  that 
we  are  to-day  compelling  all  our  lads 
to  train  in  arms,  and  are  spending  mil- 
lions where  formerly  we  were  content  to 
spend  thousands  on  military  prepara- 
tion. One  result  of  Herr  Liebknecht's 
terrible  exposure  was  the  prosecution  of 
a  man  named  Brandt,  an  agent  of 
Krupp's,  who  was  accused  of  bribing 
army  officials.  After  a  trial  lasting 
several  weeks,  he  was  found  guilty  of 
having  bribed  officials  with  the  object 
of  procuring  information  and  orders 
for  his  firm,  and  sentenced  to  four 
months'  imprisonment  to  run  from  the 
time  he  was  arrested — that  is  to  say  he 


THE  ENTERPRISIXG   TRADESMAN. 


[Beiiii). 

"  What  a  Scoundrel  I     He  has  hung  a  whole  park 
of   artillery   round   my   neck !" 

was  liberated  at  once!  A  director  of 
Krupp's,  Herr  Eccius,  was  found  guilty 
of  complicity  with  Herr  Brandt,  and  was 
fined  i^6o.  An  absolutely  ridiculous 
penalt}-  for  a  multi-millionaire  firm  like 
Krupp's.  One  would  not  regret  the 
lightness  of  the  punishment  on  the  mere 
instruments  if  the  real  culprits  were  ade- 
quatel)-  mulcted  in  fines  and  loss  of 
orders.  When  the  terrible  dangers 
bound  up  with  war  scares  and  the  in- 
famy involved  in  bribing  high  State 
officials  are  remembered,  the  responsi- 
bility is  seen  to  be  of  the  gravest  kind. 
But,  according  to  the  familiar  saying, 
the  firm  has  neither  a  body  to  be  kicked 
nor  a  soul  to  be  damned.  True  ;  but 
it  has  dividends  which  can  be  taxed, 
or  wholly  or  in  part  sequestrated.  One 
indisputable  advantage  has  accrued  to 
mankind  from  these  trials.  The  peoples 
everywhere  are  now  on  their  guard 
against  the  nefarious  tactics  of  arma- 
ment firms  who  try  to  exploit  public 
patriotism  for  private  profit.  Herr  Lieb- 
knecht deserves  the  thanks  of  the  world 
for  his  exposure  of  this  most  serious 
international  peril. 

Turkey  Redivivus. 

Turkey  is  losing  no  time  in  reorganis- 
ing her  army,  and  adding  to  her  navy. 
She  evidently  does  not  regard  the  Peace 
in  the  Balkans  as  likely  to  last.  To 
remodel  her  army  she  has  secured  the 
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services  of  General  von  Sanders  from 
Germany,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
Russia,  who  at  first  strongly  protested, 
but  was  not  backed  up  by  England.  The 
general  will  not  be  merely  an  adviser  ; 
he  will  enter  the  Turkish  army  just  as 
Admiral  Limpus  did  in  the  case  of  the 
navy,  and  Colonel  Hawker  of  the  gen- 
darmerie. General  von  Sanders  is  ac- 
companied by  several  officers.  The  re- 
ception of  the  mission  was  enthusiastic. 
Evidently  Turkey  does  not  blame  her 
recent  reverses  to  the  German  instructors 
who  had  trained  her  army.  For  her 
navy,  Turkey  has  purchased  the  huge 
Dreadnought  built  at  Elswick  for  the 
Brazilian  Government,  paying  no  less 
than  ;^2, 500,000  for  the  vessel.  This 
purchase  will  compel  Greece  to  add  at 
least  another  Dreadnought  to  her  fleet, 
and  the  presence  of  these  monsters  in 
the  ^-Egean  will  seriously  affect  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Enver  Bey,  the  hero  of  Tripoli,  and  the 
leader  in  the  coup  d'etat  which  resulted 
in  the  death  of  Nizam  Pasha,  has  been 
appointed  Minister  of  War,  and  alto- 
gether Turkey  seems  very  much  alive. 

The  Balkan  Situation. 

Great  Britain  has  proposed  that  Italy 
give  back  the  ^gean  Islands  to 
Turkey,  as  arranged  by  the  Treaty  of 
Lausanne,  which  terminated  the  war  in 
Tripoli,  and  that  Greece  should  retain 
those  she  had  occupied  except  Tmbros 
and  Tenedos — which  command  the  Dar- 
danelles. Italy,  however,  is  unwilling 
to  carry  out  her  part  of  the  treaty  ob- 
ligations, but  the  other  Powers  are 
likely  to  compel  her  to  evacuate,  al- 
though they  will  doubtless  insist  upon 
some  sort  of  autonomy  being  granted 
the  Islands  by  Turkey.  They  prac- 
tically want  to  neutralise  them,  although 
were  it  not  for  international  complica- 
tions, there  is  no  doubt  these  Islands 
would  fare  far  better  under  the  Italian 
flag  than  under  the  crescent.     Many  of 


them  have  fine  harbours,  totally  neg- 
lected by  the  Turks.  Quays  are  in  ruins, 
and  the  towns  stagnant.-  Under  Italian 
rule  the  Islands  are  already  greatly  im- 
proved. Much  difficulty  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  delimitating  the  frontiers 
of  Albania,  owing  to  the  action  of 
Austria  and  Italy,  who  evidently  resent 
the  other  Powers  having  anything  to 
say  in  the  matter.  The  boundary  is 
btnig  fixed — at  the  suggestion  of  the 
British  Commissioner — on  geographic 
and  economic  lines,  not  on  an  ethno 
graphic  basis.  In  many  cases  the  vil- 
lagers were  unable  to  say  to  what  nation- 
ality they  belonged.  Tsar  Ferdinand  is- 
having  an  unhappy  time.  Demands  for 
his  abdication  are  insistent,  and  more 
than  one  attempt  has  been  made  to  as- 
sassinate him.  Crete  was  formally 
transferred  to  Greece  on  December  14th. 
King  Constantine  himself  hoisted  the 
Greek  flag  amidst  great  rejoicing. 

TarifF  and  Land  Reforms. 

The  Unionist  party  has  not  been  able 
to  beat  up  much  enthusiasm  in  England 


I'unch.^ 

THE    HOME    RULE    MAZE.     ' 

Mr.  Asquith  :  "Excuse  me.  Sir,  but  are  youi 
trying  to  get  in  or  out?" 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  :  "  Just  what  I  was  going  to  ask 
you,   Sir." 
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The  Liberal  Monthly.'i 

"FOLLOW   THE   LIGHT." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  (to  despairing  agricultural 
labourer)  :  "  Follow  the  light,  my  friend,  and  I'll 
show  you  the  way  out." 

for  Ulster,  and  certain  members  are 
again  beginning  to  coquette  with  Tariff 
Reform.  The  leaders,  it  is  true,  are  not. 
They  buried  that  millstone  some  time 
ago,  realising  that  so  long  as  it  was 
about  their  necks  they  had  no  hope  of 
winning  a  general  election.  Certam  of 
the  rank  and  hie  keep  digging  around 
to  try  and  uncover  it,  anxious  to  see,  no 
doubt,  that  it  is  handy  should  it  ever 
be  wanted.  So  long  as  it  is  only  dead, 
and  not  damned — to  quote  Lord  Bea- 
consfield — the  prospects  of  the  Union- 
ists being  returned  to  office  are  very 
slender.  Meanwhile  Lloyd  George's 
Land  Campaign  goes  steadily  on.  A 
lot  of  educational  work  must  be  done 
before  the  reform  takes  definite  shape, 
but  the  question  is  being  eagerly  taken 
up  throughout  the  land. 

Heresy  in  Anglican  Church. 

At  a  Conference  held  at  Kikuya,  East 
Africa,  in  June  last,  it  was  resolved,  in 
order    to    unite    all     Protestant    bodies 


working  in  that  field,  that  all  parties 
should  accept  the  Bible,  the  Apostles' 
and  Nicene  Creeds,  and  baptism  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity,  agree  that  uncon- 
firmed jjersons  be  not  repelled  from 
communion,  and  adopt  a  Common 
Prayer  based  on  the  Anglican  Prayer 
Book.  This  proposal  to  unite  all  the 
non-Catholic  churches  has  given  rise  to 
great  controversy  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  because  the  Bishops  of  Mom- 
bassa  (Dr.  Peel)  and  of  Uganda  (Dr. 
Willis)  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the 
a<jreement  administered  the  communion 
to  non-conformists.  For  so  doing  they 
were  accused  of  heresy  by  the  Bishop 
of  Zanzibar,  Dr.  Weston.  He  has  been 
summoned  home,  and  the  whole  ques- 
tion will  be  thrashed  out  there.  The 
main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Protestant 
mission  union  is  whether  or  not  non- 
conformists are  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Anglican  communion  table.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  very  large  section  of 
the  Anglican  Church  is  anxious  to  bring 
about  a  working  arrangement  with  other 
Protestant  bodies,  but  if  this  effort 
would  result  in  internal  schism,  it  will 
probably  be  dropped,  and  the  cause  of 
Christian  unity  be  set  back  indefinitely. 
Sides  are  being  taken  by  high  church 
dignities,  and  a  heated  correspondence 
is  appearing  in  the  press.  Bishop  Gore 
does  not  hesitate  to  threaten  disruption 
if  the  action  of  the  two  colonial  Bishops 
is  upheld.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the 
Cecil  family  is  much  in  evidence  in  the 
matter,  and  strongly  supports  the  Bishop 
of  Zanzibar.  The  discussion  will  vitallv 
test  the  Church,  and  there  is  obviously 
grave  danger  ahead  unless  the  issues  are 
most  wisely  handled.  Legally,  we  be- 
lieve that  every  layman,  no  matter  what 
his  creed,  has  a  statutory  right  to  receive 
communion  in  his  parish  church.  Until 
the  matter  is  settled  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity in  East  Africa  must  suffer 
severely. 
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Formerly     Bishop    of    Zanzibar,    now     Canon    at 

Durham,   who  is  taking  a  prominent  part 

in   the   Heresy  controversy. 

[Elliott  and  Fry. 

Politics  in  France. 

M.  Jean  Dupay  failed  to  form  a 
Ministry,  and  M.  Doumergue  was  sent 
for  by  the  President.  He  succeeded  in 
inducing  several  men  of  very  diverse 
views  to  act  as  his  colleagues,  and  is 
now  carrying  on  the  Government.  His 
chief  lieutenant  is  M.  Caillaux,  who  has 
gone  to  the  Treasury.  He  is  an  able 
man,  but  intensely  unpopular,  and  was 
the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  late 
Government's  proposals  for  financing 
the  three  years'  compulsory  service 
scheme.  The  new  Premier  is  personally 
hostile  to  Mr.  Poincare,  and  this  an- 
tagonism has  already  had  some  rather 
unfortunate  consequences.  M.  Briand,  a 
notable  figure  in  politics,  has  taken  the 
stump  against  the  new  Ministry,  and 
will  probably  defeat  it.  He  is  person- 
ally popular,  although  not  a  very  strong 
man.  He  held  the  office  of  Premier  for 
what   is  regarded   in   France   as  a  very 


long  term,  and  during  that  time  inaugur- 
ated a  policy  which  would  have  led  up 
to  the  peaceful  solution  of  the  Morocco 
difficulty.  As  handled  by  his  successors 
this  indirectly  led  to  the  Balkan  war, 
which,  in  turn,  brought  in  its  train  that 
alteration  in  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  to  meet  which  Germany  in- 
creased her  army,  thus  forcing  France 
to  revert  to  the  detested  three-year  sys- 
tem once  more.  The  delay  in  raising 
the  immense  loan  of  ;^52,ooo,ooo  to  meet 
the  cost  of  the  alteration  is  seriously 
affecting  the  Bourse,  and  finance  gener- 
ally. The  extra  year  of  service  is  still 
violently  opposed  by  a  large  section  in 
France,  who  bitterly  object  to  the  huge 
expense  and  the  loss  to  the  young  man- 
hood of  the  country. 

The  Pope's  Temporal  Power. 

Cardinal  Rampolla.  Leo  XIII. 's  great 
Secretary  of  State,  passed  away  on  De- 
cember 17th.  His  death  was  sudden, 
although  he  had  been  ailing  for  some 
time.  His  will  and  many  important 
documents  have  mysteriously  disap- 
peared, a  circumstance  which  has  given 
rise  to  many  extraordinary  rumours. 
The  late  Cardinal  would,  without  doubt, 
have  been  elected  as  Leo  XIII. 's  suc- 
cessor had  it  not  been  for  the  veto  of 
Austria.  He  was  followed  as  Secretary 
of  State  by  the  astute  Merry  del  Val, 
a  Spaniard  educated  in  the  British  Isles, 
who  was  recently  given  a  Cardinal's 
hat.  There  appears  to  be  a  possibility 
of  a  settlement  of  the  long-standing 
quarrel  between  the  Italian  Government 
and  the  Church  over  the  question  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  Ever  since 
Victor  Emmanuel  occupied  Rome  by 
force,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  a 
united  Italy — September  20th,  1870 — ■ 
the  Popes  have  remained  voluntary  pri- 
soners in  the  Vatican.  The  entrance  of 
the  Italian  troops  into  the  sacred  city 
marked  one  of  the  most  important 
epochs  in  modern  history — the  abolition 
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of  that  temporal  power  which,  origin- 
ally given  by  Pepin,  had  lasted  for 
eleven  centuries,  and  had  always  hin- 
dered the  unification  of  Italy.  Before 
moving  to  Rome — from  Florence — the 
Italian  Parliament  passed  the  "Law  of 
Guarantees,"  by  which  the  Pope  was 
ensured  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  pre- 
rogatives and  honours  as  a  sovereign, 
was  awarded  the  palaces  of  the  Vatican 
and  the  Lateran,  exempt  from  any  tax 


were  far-reaching.  The  puppets  of  the 
piece  were  commonplace,  and  had  little 
relevance  to  the  real  conflict.  The  ac- 
cused was  an  ordinary,  not  unkindly 
looking  Jew  ;  in  the  jury  box  were  a 
dozen  illiterate  peasants  and  petty  offi- 
cials. Behind  these  vast  forces  were 
engaged  in  a  life  and  death  conflict. 
The  Jewish  race  was  fighting  for  its 
very  existence  in  Russia  against  a  de- 
spotism which  ever  strives  to  follow  the 
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or  duty,  and  was  assigned  i^  130,000 
as  an  annual  income.  The  Pontiff  Pius 
IX.  and  his  successors  have  refused  to 
recognise  this  law,  or  to  accept  the  al- 
lowance, nor  have  they  recognised  the 
Italian  Government. 

The   Kieff   Trial. 

The  extraordinary  blood  ritual  trial 
at  Kieff  finally  resulted  in  the  acquittal 
of  Mendel  Beiliss.     The  issues  at  Kieff 


example  of  Torquemada,  and  expel 
the  Jews  entirely  from  the  country. 
The  most  notable  trial  for  ritual  murder 
took  place  in  Spain  in  T490.  "  The  hoh- 
child  of  La  Guardia,"  it  was  alleged, 
had  been  murdered  by  Jews,  who  were 
brought  to  trial,  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted— horribly. 

Torquemada  urged  this  incident  with 
such  vehemence  that  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, two  years  later,  signed  the  fateful 
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edict  which  expelled  the  whole  of  the 
Jewish  community  from  Spain  ;  from 
that  blow  Spain  has  never  recovered, 
and  Russia,  seeking  to  avenge  racial  pre- 
judice by  harrying  the  Jews,  is  in  reality 
attempting  suicide,  for,  whatever  his 
faults,  the  leaven  of  the  Jew  in  Russia 
will  hasten  the  time  when  the  Moujik 
will  cease  to  occupy  the  lowest  rung  in 
W'estern  civilisation. 

The  Alleged  Crime. 

Mr.  Gardiner  gives  a  lucid  summary 
of  the  trial  in  the  Daily  News.  He 
says: — In  March,  191 1,  the  dead  and 
mutilated  body  of  a  boy  named  Andrei 
Yuschinsky  was  found  in  a  cave  at 
Keiff.  At  first  the  victim's  step- father 
and  uncle  were  arrested  on  the  strength 
of  information  given  by  a  woman  named 
Vera  Tcheberyak,  but  soon  the  event 
took  a  new  and  sinister  turn.  It  was 
near  Easter,  the  season  of  the  Jewish 
Passover.  Might  this  not  be  a  "  ritual 
murder  "  ?  Had  not  this  boy  been  done 
to  death  in  order  to  furnish  blood  for 
the  Passover  cakes  ?  True,  there  was 
no  evidence  connecting  a  Jew  with  the 
crime  ;  but  the  Russian  police  are  not 
checked  by  trifles.  They  invented  a 
culprit.  They  arrested  a  Jewish  clerk 
named  Mendel  Beiliss,  and  charged  him 
with  kidnapping  the  boy  in  broad  day- 
light, in  a  busy  street,  and  murdering 
him  for  ritual  purposes.  Having  done 
that,  and  clapped  him  in  gaol,  they  set 
themselves  to  the  task  of  finding  evi- 
dence against  him.  It  was  a  difficult 
work.  And,  unfortunately,  it  was  com- 
plicated by  facts  which  pointed  with 
lamentable  insistence  in  another  direc- 
tion. M.  Krassovsky,  the  head  of  the 
'Kieff  Detective  Department,  found  that 
"  in  whatever  direction  he  went,  he  al- 
ways returned  to  Vera  Tcheberyak." 
This  woman  is  the  head  of  a  notorious 
criminal  gang,  and  it  was  she  who  first 
threw  suspicion  upon  the  little  bov'c 
relatives.    M.  Krassovsky  unearthed  wit- 


nesses who  spoke  to  the  comings  and 
goings  at  Vera's  flat  at  the  time  of  the 
murder.  One  knew  a  woman  who  had 
seen  the  boy's  body  in  the  bath,  wrapped 
up  in  a  carpet.  Another,  Catherine 
Diakonoff,  said  she  spent  the  night  of 
March  27th,  191 1,  with  Vera  at  the  flat, 
and  noticed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  a 
sack  containing  an  object,  whose  shape 
resembled  a  corpse.  A  masked  man 
whom,  she  afterwards  met  and  who  in- 
vited her  to  participate  in  the  murder 
of  Krassovsky  and  other  investigators, 
told  her  that  the  boy  had  been  killed  by 
the  members  of  the  gang.  All  this  and 
much  more  Krassovsky  discovered. 
It  may  have  been  true,  or  it  may 
have  been  false.  But,  true  or  false- 
it  did  not  help  the  Chief  Detec- 
tive in  his  task  of  proving  BeilisS' 
guilty.  He  was  showing  himself  an  in- 
competent man,  and  was  accordingly 
removed  from  his  post,  the  work  of  pro- 
curing evidence  against  Beiliss  being 
committed  to  other  hands. 

Why  the  Charge  Was  Brought. 

After  two  and  a  half  years  of  painful 
preparation,  the  prosecution  screwed 
their  courage  to  the  sticking  point,  and 
brought  Beiliss  to  trial.  And  day  by 
day  the  jury  of  a  dozen  peasants  and 
officials  sat  and  listened  to  the  strangest 
farrago  of  medieval  superstition  and 
credulity  ever  heard  in  a  law  court  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Typical  of  it  all 
is  the  evidence  of  a  Catholic  priest, 
Pranaitis,  who  was  brought  from  Cen- 
tral Asia  to  tell  the  Court  that  the  Jews 
rub  the  hands  of  their  children  with 
Christian  blood  as  a  protection  against 
assassination,  and  that  they  use  it  as  an 
eye  lotion  and  that  the  Jews  are  the  in- 
ventors of  playing  cards,  and  used  the 
figure  of  the  King  because  they  wished 
to  destroy  all  Kings.  There  is  more 
witchcraft  now,  he  said,  than  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  torture  is  the  only 
means  of  arriving  at  truth.     The  whole 
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JUSTICE  IN  KIEFF. 

atmosphere  of  the  Court,  indeed,  was 
that  of  a  witch  trial  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
What  was  the  purpose  of  it  all?  It  is 
not  credible  that  any  intelligent  person 
in  Russia  or  anywhere  else  believes  in 
the  "ritual  murder"  fable.  It  has  been 
revived  again  and  again  by  the  enemies 


of  the  Jews  ever  since  Josephus  first 
poured  scorn  on  it,  and  whenever  it  has 
l>een  revived  it  has  collapsed  under  ex- 
amination, and  been  denounced  as  a  lie 
by  Kings  and  Popes,  Archbishops  and 
statesmen  of  all  countries.  It  is  the 
sort  of  lie  that  is  easily  levelled  against 
a  sect  whose  religious  ritual  is  exclusive. 
It  was  levelled  against  the  Early  Chris- 
tians, and  it  was  one  of  the  charges 
brought  against  the  early  Quakers. 

But  the  charge  still  lives.  It  lives 
for  an  obvious  reason.  It  is  kept  alive 
in  Russia  not  because  any  sane  or  in- 
structed man  believes  in  it,  but  because 
it  is  a  useful  weapon  of  despotism.  In 
a  very  real  sense  it  was  not  Beiliss  who 
was  on  his  trial  at  Kieff,  nor  even  the 
Jewish  people  ;  it  is  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. That  is  why  the  whole  of  Russia 
watched  with  breathless  interest  the 
strange  drama  in  the  little  courthouse  at 
Kieff. 

Mexico. 

Matters  appear  to  be  going  from  bad 
to  worse  in  Mexico.  The  Constitutional- 
ists, led  by  Carranza,  continue  to  in- 
crease their  hold  on  the  northern   part 


THE  RITUAL  MURDER  TRIAL. 
During  this  trial  the  collection  of  ancient  Jewish  hooks — shown  in  the  photograph  being  con- 
veyed to  the  Court— played  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  when  an  expert  called  by 
the  prosecution  stated  that  his  evidence  was  founded  on  rare  works  that  could  not  be  found,  the 
defence  calmly  produced  them,  and  invited  the  witness — but  in  vain — to  turn  up  the  passages  in 
question. 
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of  the  distracted  country,  but  Huerta 
seems  to  be  more  firmly  seated  in  power 
in  the  other  provinces  than  ever.  De- 
spite the  refusal  of  British,  German  and 
French  bankers  to  lend  him  any  more 
he  does  not  lack  funds,  which  causes 
American  papers  to  openly  declare  that 
Lord  Cowdray  is  financing  him.  Ban- 
dits roam  the  country,  completing  the 
devastation  caused  by  the  regular  troops 
and  insurrectors.  Carranza  is  loud  in 
his  praise  of  President  Wilson,  who,  he 
declares,  "  sheds  glory  on  the  United 
States,  and  is  an  example  to  the  world." 
The  unofficial  envoy  of  the  President, 
Dr.  Hole,  has  been  conferring  with  the 
Constitutionalists,  and  hinted  at  the 
possibility  of  the  embargo  on  arms 
being  removed  provided  these  were  not 
allowed  to  get  into  the  hands  of 
bandits. 

Wilson's  Policy. 

The  policy  steadfastly  pursued  by 
the  United  States  towards  Mexico  has 
been  one  of  firm  moral  suasion  with  re- 
moval of  the  embargo  against  selling 
arms  to  the  Constitionalists  as  a  possi- 
bility, and  armed  intervention  only  as  a 
last  resort.  At  first  the  envoys  of 
Spain,  France  and  Germany  criticised 
President  Wilson's  "  drifting "  policy. 
Later  it  became  evident  that  the  Great 
Powers  had  decided  to  back  up  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  now  known  that 
Dr.  Wilson  made  sure  of  the  attitude 
of  Europe  before  each  step  in  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  de  facto  Government 
at  Mexico.  Carranza  asks  only  to  be 
let  alone.  He  is  confident  that  he  will 
drive  out  Huerta.  When  he  has  done 
this  there  will,  presumably,  be  an  elec- 
tion, and  Mexico  may  be  again  rent 
asunder.  It  is  estimated  that  American 
capital,  to  the  extent  of  i^200,ooo,ooo, 
is  invested  in  Mexico.  An  almost  equal 
amount  in  the  aggregate  has  been  in- 
vested there  by  the  other  Powers,  so  that 
the  anxiety  to  bring  about  a  speedy  and 
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President  Woodrow  Wilson:   "I  wonder  what  I 
do  next." 

permanent    settlement    can    be    under- 
stood. 

Indians  in  South  Africa. 

The  treatment  of  Indians  in  South 
Africa  is  having  a  serious  effect  in  India 
Itself,  and  the  consequences  to  the  Em- 
pire are  likely  to  be  very  grave.  It  is, 
indeed,  paradoxical  that  the  British 
Government  cannot  take  such  energetic 
steps  to  protect  her  Indian  subjects  in 
South  Africa  as  she  could  if  the  Indians 
were  oppressed  by  a  foreign  Power ; 
and,  unfortunately,  the  Indian  cannot 
understand  this  paradox,  and  is  greatly, 
and  quite  naturally,  incensed  that  the 
British  Government  does  not  immedi- 
ately insist  on  fair  treatment  to  all  its 
subjects  in  South  Africa.  This  angry 
feeling  has  been  accentuated  by  reports 
of  the  ill-treatment  of  prisoners. 

Our  position  is  very  different  to  that 
of  South  Africa.  We  refuse  to  allow 
any  of  our  fellow-Indian  subjects  to 
set  foot  on  Australian  soil  at  all.  South 
Africa  has  invited  them  in,  urged  them 
to  come,  but  once  they  have  enabled 
her  to  build  up  her  wealth  she  desires 
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to  escape  payment  for  their  services. 
UndouhtedlN-  the  harsh  treatment  beinff 
meted  out  to  Indians  hy  the  Union 
Government  is  inipcrillinj.1  Imperial  in 
terests  in  India  We.  by  our  immigra- 
tion restriction  laws  have  created  a  diffi- 
cult Imperial  situation,  but  South  Africa 
is  far  more  k^uilty  than  we  are  in  this 
respect.  The  feeling  of  awakening 
India  is  becoming  more  and  more 
strongly  articulate. 

To  Forgive  is  Divine. 

We  were  reminded  last  month  of  one 
of  the  most  terrible  things  that  occurred 
during  the  South  African  war.    On  De- 
cember    1 6th,    Mrs.    Steyn    unveiled    a 
memorial  erected  to  the  w^omen  and  chil- 
dren who  died  in  the  awful  concentra- 
tion  camps.      The  exposures   made   by 
Miss  Hobhouse.  of  the  ghastly  condi- 
tions  which    obtained    in    these    camps. 
where  innocent  women  and  children  were 
herded  together,  can  never  be  forgotten. 
The  speeches  showed  that  the  memorial 
had  not  been  erected   as  an  eternal  re- 
proach, but  as  a  reminder  of  the  suffer- 
ing, self-sacrifice  and  patriotism  of  the 
Boer     women.        "  To      forgive,"     said 
General  de  Wet,  "  is  divine,  but  forget  T 
never  can  or  will."     Some  twenty  thou- 
sand   persons   witnessed    the    ceremony, 
and  I  lOO  mounted  burghers  fired  a  final 
salute.     Sir  Lionel   Phillips,  partner  in 
the  Wernher  Beit  firm,  and  one  of  the 
four  Uitlanders  condemned  to  death  at 
the  time  of  the  Jameson  Raid,  was  shot 
and  seriously  wounded  whilst  walking 
in  the  streets  at  Johannesburg,  by  a  mad 
Russian  named  Nissum.     lie  is  recover- 
ing slowly.     His  fellow'-conspirator  and 
the  leader  of  the  Raid.  Sir  Starr  Jame- 
son, is  now  chairman  of  the  Chartered 
Company,  in  which  capacity  he  is  work- 
ing hard  for  the  more  rapid  settlement 
of   Rhodesia.      The   company   proposes 
to  establish  ranches  on  100,000,000  acres 
of  unalienated  land,  having  engaged  a 
skilled    American    rancher    as    advisor. 


The  suggestion  of  General  Botha  that 
Rhodesia  would  join  the  Union  has  not 
been    favourably   received   by   the   com- 
pany. 
Victoria's  New  Governor. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Lydulph  Stan- 
ley, who  has  been  appointed  to  succeec 
Sir  John  Fuller,  Bart.,  will  reach  Mel- 
bourne early  in  the  year.    Although  he 
has    been     created     a    Knight    of     Stl 
Michael    and  St.    George,  that    honour 
does     not     raise     his     rank,      as     aj 
pears    to    be    generally    assumed.      As 
the  eldest  son  of  a  Baron,  he  takes  pre-l 
cedence  of  all  Knights,  and  is,  of  cours^ 
of  far  higher  rank  than  a  baronet.     Ill 
the  order  of  precedence,  Knights  of  the 
Garter   come   just   after   him,    followed 
by  Privy  Councillors.     Then  come  vari- 
ous    Chancellors     and     Judges,     therl 
Knights    Baronets,    Viscounts'    younger" 
sons,  sons  of  Lords  of  Appeal,  Baronets^ 
Knights   of  the  first  class   (Bath,   Star 
of  India,  St.  Michael  and  St.  George) 
Then    Knights   of   the    Indian   Empire 
and  the  Ro)'al  Victorian  order,  followec 
by  Knights  of  the  second  class.  Knights^ 
Bachelors,    the    sons    of    Baronets    and 
Knights,    and    finally    companions    of 
various  orders.     Victoria,  therefore,  has 
a  Governor  who,  apart  from  their  posi- 
tions   as    representatives    of    the    King 
here,  is  of  higher  rank  than  any  others 
in  Australia. 

New  Year's  Honours. 

Other  honours  of  special  interest  here 
have  been  given  to  Judge  Murray, 
(C.M.G.),  who,  by  his  splendid  work  as 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Papua,  has  well 
earned  the  distinction,  and  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  New  Zealand,  who  becomes 
a  Privy  Councillor.  T.  A.  Coghlan.  of 
statistical  fame,  who  has  so  ably  repre- 
sented New  South  Wales  in  London 
for  the  last  few  years,  becomes  a  Knight 
Bachelor,  and  the  same  honour  has  been 
bestowed   on   Professor  Allen,  of   Mel- 
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bourne  University.  The  Speaker  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  New  Zealand, 
Sir  Chas.  Bowen,  has  been  made  a 
K.C.M.G.  Lord  Emmott  receives  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  same  order,  and  will 
no  doubt  receive  the  congratulations  of 
the  host  of  friends  he  made  during  his 
visit  here.  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  joins 
the  select  number,  who  belong  to  the 
Order  of  Merit  created  by  King  Edward 
VII.  Sir  Harold  Harmsworth  becomes 
a  Baron,  an  honour  it  was  expected  he 
would  have  had  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
It  is  curious  to  find  two  peers  in  one 
family,  one  created  by  the  Unionists, 
and  one  by  the  Liberals.  The  Harms- 
worths  have  always  been  divided  in 
politics,  and  although  all  at  one  time 
have  been  connected  with  the  Daily 
Mail,  whose  politics  are  anti-Liberal, 
several  of  them  have  been  Liberal  can- 
didates, and  M's.P.,  whilst  others  have 
fought  in  the  Unionist  camp.  Sir 
Harold  and  Lord  Northcliffe  have 
proved  a  very  strong  combination,  the 
elder  brother's  flare,  energy  and  brilliant 
schemes  finding  in  the  new  peer  just  that 
financial  acumen  needed  to  make  the 
Daily  Mail,  the  Amalgamated  Press  and 
their  other  ventures  the  colossal  suc- 
cesses they  are  to-day. 

Notable  Visitors. 

Earl  and  Countess  Grey,  with  their 
daughter,  are  on  their  way  to  Australia. 
A  Character  Sketch  of  this  great  Im- 
perialist will  be  found  on  another  page. 
The  perambulation  of  our  distinguished 
pro-Consuls  round  the  Empire  must  tend 
to  bind  us  all  yet  closed  together,  and 
will  result  in  a  better  understanding  of 
the  great  dependencies  in  Britain.  An- 
other notable  visitor  who  will  be  here 
shortly  comes  from  the  Leyl  and  Stan- 
ford University  in  California.  Dr. 
David  Starr  Jordan  has  been  president 
of  the  University  since  1891.  He  is  one 
of    those    men    whose    fame    is    inter- 


national. America  alone  cannot  claim 
him.  As  Commissioner  in  charge  of 
the  U.S.  Fish  Commission,  in  the  Pacific 
he  did  sterling  work.  As  a  lecturer  he 
has  achieved  great  distinction,  and  his 
text  books  on  fish,  seals  and  animals 
generally  are  now  in  universal  use.  He 
has  taken  a  leading  part  in  peace  pro- 
paganda in  the  United  States,  and  also 
in  Europe.  Lord  Rochdale,  better 
known  as  George  Kemp,  M.P.,  has  al- 
ways taken  a  leading  part  in  athletics 
at  home.  He  played  for  the  Cambridge 
Eleven  and  for  Lancashire  for  man}- 
years.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
the  South  African  war,  and  as  manag- 
ing director  of  the  great  firm  of  Kelsall 
and  Kemp  has  done  much  for  Lan- 
cashire and  Rochdale  in  particular.  He 
is  visiting  Australia  is  connection  with 
the  wool  industry. 

Mr.  Holman's  Victory. 

The  Labour  Party  at  the  recent  elec- 
tions won  an  even  greater  victory  in  New 
South  Wales  than  seemed  probable  be- 
fore the  second  ballots  took  place. 
These  again  showed  the  prophets  hope- 
lessly at  fault,  for  the  Liberals  expected 
to  win  most  of  these,  instead  of  which 
they  lost  almost  all.  There  are  50 
Labour  members  in  the  new  House,  38 
Liberals,  and  2  Independents.  Labour 
has,  therefore,  returned  far  stronger  than 
before,  and  with  this  decisive  mandate 
from  the  people — ^who  a  few  months 
earlier  sent  only  Liberal  Senators  to  the 
Federal  House,  Mr.  Holman  proposes 
to  push  vigorously  ahead  with  his  pro- 
gramme. He  foreshadowed  extra  taxa- 
tion, which  is  indeed  inevitable,  but  does 
not  appear  to  be  inclined  to  discontinue 
the  orgie  of  borrowing  indulged  in  by 
his  previous  administration.  In  fact,  he 
has  just  put  through  a  loan  of 
;£'3,ooo,ooo,  of  which  the  public  only 
took  a  small  fraction.  The  income 
exempt  from  taxation  is  to  be  reduced 
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from  i^300  to  i^200.  and  the  tax  will 
amount  to  as  much  as  i  -  in  the  ,6  in 
certain  cases  (dividends,  etc.).  This 
bej^ms  to  ^et  ]ierilousl\-  near  the  con- 
dition of  thin<^s  in  England,  where  there 
is  an  exemption  of  ;{!"i6o  only,  and  .i 
ta.x  of  from  qd.  to  1/3  in  the  £.  The 
Treasurer  hopes  to  net  /^7 50,000  hy  this 
increased  tax,  and  new  stamp  and  death 
duties.  Mr.  Holman  has  postponed  the 
reorganisation  of  his  Ministry  until 
the  House  reassembles.  The  question  of 
the  Speakership  caused  a  good  deal  of 
trouble.  Mr.  Morton,  who  filled  the 
position  after  the  dramatic  retirement  of 
Mr.  Willis,  was  not  re-elected,  nor  in- 
deed was  he  in  the  running.  The  two 
candidates  proposed,  in  the  Labour 
Caucus,  were  Mr.  Meagher  and  the  late 
Premier,  Mr.  McGowen.  The  voting  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  Mr.  Meagher 
by  24  votes  to  20.  The  Opposition  did 
not  challenge  him.  and  he  was  duly  in- 
stalled in  the  chair. 

Exit  the  Victorian  Labour  Ministry. 

The  want  of  confidence  motion,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Watt  in  the  Victorian  As- 
sembly, was  easily  carried,  and  Mr. 
Elmslie.  who  had  never  sat  as  Premier 
in  the  House,  had  no  course  left  but  to 
resign.  WHien  seeing  Sir  John  Madden 
for  this  purpose,  he  suggested  that  he 
be  granted  a  dissolution.  In  support  of 
his  request  he  handed  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  a  document  which  it  is  under- 
stood had  been  prepared  b)-  the  able 
lawyer  who  represents  Rendigo  in  the 
Federal  House.  Sir  John  was,  however, 
not  convinced,  and  sent  for  Mr  Watt, 
w^ho  at  once  formed  a  Ministr)-.  He 
offered  Mr.  McLeod  a  salaried  port- 
folio, and  intimated  that  an  honorary 
position  in  the  Cabinet  would  in  addi- 
tion be  given  to  the  Corner  Party.  Mr. 
McLeod  refused  to  come  in  unless  two 
paid  positions  were  given.  This  Mr 
Watt  considered  impossible,  and  selected 
his  colleagues  from  his  own   followers 


It  is  rumoured  that  the  portfolio  de- 
clined by  Mr.  McLeod  was  that  of 
Mines.  The  general  opinion  is  expressed 
that  Mr.  Watt  missed  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  permanently  healing  the  breach 
between  the  two  sections  of  the  Liberal 
Party.  He  may  not  have  been  very 
anxious  to  heal  it,  knowing  that  a 
general  election  was  near,  and  by  con- 
fining his  Ministers  to  his  own  sup- 
porters he  left  his  followers  free  to  con- 
test seats  held  by  those  who  helped  to 
defeat  him  in  November.  The  Ministry 
as  finally  constituted  is  as  follows:  — 

Premier  uiid  Treasurer. — Mr.  Watt,  M.L.A. 

Chief  Secretary.— Mr.  Murray,   M.L.A. 

Minister  for  Education  and  Labour. — Sir  A. 
Peacock,   M.Tj.A. 

Attorney-(reneral  and  Minister  for  Eailways. — 
Mr.    Mackinnon,    M.L.A. 

Minister  for  Lands. — Mr.   Lawson,  M.L.A. 

Minister  for  Agriculture  and  Water  Supply.— 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  M.L.A. 

Minister  for  Mines,  Forests,  and  Health. — Mr. 
Drysdale    Brown,    M.L.C. 

Minister  for  Public  Works. — Mr.  Hagelthorn, 
M.L.O. 

Hon.  Ministers. — Messrs.  Baillieu  and  Adamson, 
M's.Ti.C.  and  Messrs.  T.ivingston  and  Gray, 
M's.L.A. 

Mr.  Watt's  former  colleagues,  who 
were  not  asked  to  join  the  new  adminis- 
tration were  Messrs.  Mackenzie,  Graham 
and  Billson. 

Mr.  Watt's  Programme. 

In  his  policy  speech  Mr.  Watt  in- 
dicated that  the  Redistribution  Bill,  on 
which  he  was  defeated,  will  be  dropped, 
and  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  put 
through  the  Greater  Melbourne  scheme. 
A  very  large  number  of  measures  are  to 
be  introduced  when  the  House  reas- 
sembles for  a  short  session.  So  many, 
indeed,  that,  although  most  of  them  have 
already  been  thrashed  out  and  approved 
there  will  clearly  have  to  be  a  great 
slaughter  of  the  innocents.  Much  of 
the  speech  dealt  with  general  policy 
rather  than  willi  immediate  action,  and 
iix  making  it  the  Premier  obviously  had 
his  eye  on  the  rapidly  approaching 
general  election.  The  Government  pro- 
poses to  take  up  the  question  of  closer 
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settlement  with  energy.  In  discussing  duce  of  each  exhibitor  is  classified,  and 
the  problem  of  the  bulk  handling  of  shown  side  by  side  with  similar  exhibits 
wheat,  Mr.  Watt  showed  that  it  would  from  other  lands.  Australia  will  only 
be  idle  for  any  one  State  in  Australia  send  her  staple  products^ — ^wool,  fruit, 
to  pursue  a  lone  policy  in  this  matter,  etc. — which  will  be  placed  in  these  great 
All  must  co-operate.  He  proposes,  how-  pavilions.  This,  of  course,  makes  the 
ever,  to  call  in  a  Canadian  expert  to  ad-  show  much  more  interesting  and  im- 
vise  the  Government.  The  present  actiye  mensely  lightens  the  labours  of  those 
immigration  policy  is  to  be  pursued,  but  charged  with  the  distribution  of  awards, 
settlers  are  to  be  sought  in  Northern  It  also  greatly  reduces  the  cost  of  ade- 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  Britain  and  quate  representation. 
America.  Unlike  Mr.  Holman,  the  Vic-  ^he  Cost  of  an  Exhibit. 
torian  Premier  was  able  to  assure  his  j^^  Federal  Government  has  de- 
hearers  that  there  was  to  be  no  increase  ^^-^^^^  undertaken  to  provide  ;^20,ooo 
m  taxation.  towards  the  cost ;  all  the  States  need  do 
Australia  and  Panama.  is  to  make  up  the  balance  of  the  sum 
The  Panama  Commissioners  left  required.  At  first  this  was  assumed  to 
Sydney  by  the  Tasman,  which  ran  be  i^6o,ooo,  and  each  State  was  asked  to 
aground  at  Bramble  Bay,  Torres  contribute  ;^i 0,000.  Actually,  though, 
Straits.  Mme.  Nordica  was  also  a  pas^  nothing  like  this  sum  is  wanted.  An 
senger  by  the  ill-fated  vessel.  She  was  ample  pavilion  could  be  erected  and 
seriously  ill  when  she  went  on  board,  furnished  for  ;£"  14,000.  The  running 
and  after  this  trying  experience  was  expenses,  including  Commissioner's  al- 
obliged  to  go  into  hospital  on  Thursda)-  lowance,  entertainment  and  staff,  should 
Island.  The  States  have  not  yet  de  not  exceed  i^6ooo.  The  Commonwealth 
cided  whether  they  will  join  together  contribution  should  provide  for  that. 
in  order  to  have  Australia  adequately  The  States  would  only  have  to  con- 
represented  at  the  great  San  Francisco  tribute  the  cost  of  the  display  of  pro- 
Exhibition,  or  not.  Mr.  Denham,  Pre-  ducts,  say  20,000  feet  of  exhibits  at 
mier  of  Queensland,  who  is  now  on  his  10/-  a  foot,  ;^io,ooo,  and  incidental  ex- 
way  to  England,  where  he  has  the  diffi-  penses,  cost  of  supervision,  etc.,  say, 
cult  task  before  him  of  converting  ;^5ooo,  or  i^i 5,000  in  all.  On  a  per 
£\  1,500,000  of  loans,  discussed  the  capita  basis,  the  States  would  be  re- 
matter  with  Mr.  Watt  when  he  passed  quired  to  pay  the  following  sums  :  — 

through  Melbourne.     He  is  advocating  ^^^  s^^^^h  waies £5550 

the  right  idea — namely,  that  the  contri-  victoria    4430 

1      ,•  r    ,1         Oi.    i.  1         111  Queensland 2040 

butions   ot   the   States   should   be   on   a  south  Australia i386 

per  capita  basis,  and  that  the  whole  ar-  ^est  Australia 950 

^  -^  Tasmania 644 

rangements  should  be  undertaken  by  the 

T7^^^,-^i     „<-u     •<-■          T4-                •    ■      11  The  State  Governments  ought  not  to 

f^ederal   authorities.      It  was  originally  .                                                 ?" 

^^^ 1  - 1    .  .1                  ,          11          ij  hesitate  a   moment.     These  figures   are 

assumed  that  the  amount  needed  would  *'. 

u^  ^u^  <-    r<ir.r.rs^      Tu "         «. "      1.  ^    mere   bagatelle     when     the   immense 

be  about   £00,000.      Ihis   estimate   was  .^       ,  ,.  . 

1    ^„i                     1       •           1          u    Mj-  amount    of     publicity     secured    is   con- 
based  upon  our  having  a  huge  building  .                       ^            ^ 

which     could     accommodate     all     our  ^^   ^^^   ' 

exhibits  under  its  roof.     The  Commis-  A   Pan-Pacific  information  Bureau. 

sioners,  however,  do  not  allow  any  coun-  Australia's  own  special  pavilion  will 

try    to   show    all    its   exhibits   together,  no   doubt  be  a    popular    centre   at  the 

Great  halls  are  provided,  where  the  pro-  Exhibition.     There  information  will  be 
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given  about  the  whole  of  the  Common 
wealth.      But   the   su^j^estion    made   b\' 
Mr.    Hume    Ford,    of    the    Mid-Pacific, 
for  a  Pan-Paci&c  Information  Bureau  is 
one  which  the  Tourist  Bureau.  Railwa\- 
and    Immigration    Departments   of    the 
various  States  should  certainly  seriously 
consider.     The  idea  is  set  forth  on  page 
92.    We  do  not  realise  here  the  immense 
number  of   American  tourists  who   an- 
nually  visit  Japan   and    the   East.      If 
they  had  it  made  easy  for  them,  num- 
l^ers  would  return  to  the  United  States 
via  Australia,  and  lovely  New  Zealand. 
We  w^ant  immigrants,  especially  Ameri- 
can immigrants,  for  our  irrigation  areas. 
The  tourist  is  the  forerunner  of  the  im- 
migrant always.     Those  who  think  of 
settling  here  invariably  wish  to  talk  it 
over   with    someone   who    has    seen    the 
country.      Every    American    visitor    we 
can  induce  to  visit  our  shores  becomes 
a  potential  immigration  agent  for  Aus- 
tralasia.      The     proposed     Pan-Pacific 
pavilion  would  be  supported  by  every 
Pacific  land — Australia,   New  Zealand, 
the    Philippines,    Java,    China,    Japan, 
Russia,   British   Columbia,   Mexico   and 
the  South  American  Coast  States.     The 
pavilion  would  be  unique  in  architecture, 
and   would   certainly     be    greatly    fre- 
quented, especially  when  it  was  known 
that  information  would  be  given  there 
as   to    the    location    in    the    Exhibition 
grounds     of     any     particular     Pacific 
exhibit,    as  well    as   detailed   directions 
how  to  get  to  any  Pacific  land,  what  to 
see  when  there,  and  the  cost  of  the  trip. 
A  man  interested  in  one  Pacific  land  is 
easy  prey  to  interest  in  another  on  the 
great  ocean.     The  Pan-Pacific  pavilion 
will  be  a    valuable    supplement  to  the 
State  pavilions  and  will  turn  people  to- 
wards them.     The  cost  would  be  slight, 
;£"ioo   from  each   State  easily   covering 
all    expenses.      As    a    mere    advertising 
proposition  it   is  one  of  the  best  Aus- 
tralasia has  had  before  her. 


General  Events. 

A  terrible  volcanic  eruption  occurred' 
on  Ambry m  Island  in  the  New  Hebrides 
on   December   5th.      Much  damage  was 
done,  and  there  was  loss  of  life  amongst 
the  natives.     The  British  hospital   and 
the  residence  of  Dr.  Bowie  disappeared, 
and    many    villages    were    totally    de- 
stroyed.   So  severe  an  eruption  has  never 
been  experienced  in  the  islands  before. 
The  rescuers  took  many  people  away  in 
boats,  although  for  miles  the  water  was 
too  hot  to  touch,  and  the  whole  district 
was    enveloped    in    ashes,    steam     and 
smoke.      In    China,    Yuan    Shi    Kai    is 
busily    engaged     in     "  pacifying "     the 
country    in   the   usual    ruthless   Chinese 
manner.     Financially  China  appears  to 
be  on  the  rocks.     Great  difficulty  must 
inevitably  be  found  in  providing  money 
for    the    interest    on    the    recent    loans 
floated  at  so  ruinous  a  rate,  consequently 
the  danger  of  the  Powers  intervening  is 
coming  appreciably  nearer.      A  Bill  is 
introduced    hi    the    British    Parliament 
with  the  object  of  establishing  a   uni- 
form system  of  naturalisation  through- 
out the  Empire.     Uniformity  is  badly 
needed.    It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how 
the  Indian  question  is  treated  in  the  Bill. 
Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  has  announced 
his  intention  of  setting  forth  on  a  new 
Antarctic  exploring  expedition.    He  pro- 
poses this  time  to  go  right  across  the 
polar   continent,    and   expects   that   the 
actual    journey   will    take   five   months. 
It  will  be  longer  than  to  the  Pole  and 
back,  and  infinitely  more  difficult.     Sir 
Ernest  hopes  to  call  in  at  the  Pole  on 
his  way,   and    to    settle    definitely  the 
form  and  configuration  of  the  continent. 
Many  members  of  his  previous  expedi- 
tion are  accompanying  their  old  leader. 
The  start  is  to  be  made  from  Buenos 
Avres   in   October.     Aeroplanes,   motor 
sledges    and    dogs   will    be   taken,    but 
ponies   are   apparently  not  to  be  used. 
The  ;^50,ooo  required  has  already  been, 
provided. 
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EARL    GREY:    EMPIRE    BUILDER. 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  STEAD. 

Earl  Grey,  late  Governor-General  of  Canada,  is  visiting-  Australia.  Mr.  Stead  and 
he  were  life-long-  friends,  whose  close  association  and  mutual  esteem  were  never  affected 
by  political  differences  or  opposing-  views.  The  following  sketch  was  written  just  before 
Earl  Grey  left  for  Canada  to  take  up  his  great  office  there.  It  shows  exactly  what  manner 
of  man  he  is.  Since  it  was  written  Earl  Grey  has  completed  his  term  of  office  in  Canada, 
where  he  became  one  of  the  most  popular,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  able,  Governor- 
Generals  the  Dominion  has  known.  Since  his  return  to  England  he  has  again  busied 
himself  in  active  social  reform  work,  has  fathered  the  idea  of  a  great  Dominion  House 
in  the  centre  of  London,  and  became  chairman  of  the  committee  which  is  perpetuating 
W.  T.  Stead's  memory  by  the  founding  of  Hostels  for  women  throughout  Great  Britain. 
Earl  Grey  is  one  of  our  greatest  living  Empire  Builders,  a  man  typical  of  all  that  is 
best  in  the  British  administrator  and  statesman.  There  will  be  no  lack  of  enthusiasm 
in   his   reception   here. 

A  KNIGHTLY  FIGURE.  THE  WIDTH  OF  HIS  SYMPATHIES. 
Earl  Grey  is  one  of  our  Elizabethans,  He  is  Liberal  in  Church,  as  well  as  in 
a  breed  which  will  never  die  out  in  Eng-  State  ;  Liberal  in  the  catholicity  of  his 
land  until  the  English  race  is  extinct.  friendships,  and  the  breadth  and  variety 
In  his  person,  in  his  ideas,  in  his  rest-  ^f  his  sympathies.  Nor  is  his  Liberal- 
less  energy,  he  recalls  the  type  of  the  ism  mere  Latitudinarianism,  which  leads 
great  adventurers  who  sailed  the  Span-  many  to  be  as  weak  and  feckless  as 
ish  main.  There  is  about  him  the  very  they  are  broad  and  shallow.  No  f ana- 
aroma  of  the  knighthood  of  the  six-  tic  can  be  keener  than  he  in  the  active 
teenth  century,  whose  fragrance  lingers  support  of  definite  and  practical  re- 
long  in  the  corridors  of  time.  He  is  forms.  His  critics— I  was  going  to  say 
not  a  sophister  or  calculator,  "a  sly,  enemies,  but  enemies  he  has  none— at- 
slow  thing,  with  circumspective  eves."  tribute  to  him  the  vices  of  his  virtues, 
Quite  the  contrary.  He  is  ever  in  the  and  complain  that  his  sympathies  are  so 
saddle,  with  spear  at  rest,  ready  to  ride  keen  and  so  multitudinous  that  "  Grey 
fortn  on  perilous  quests,  for  the  rescue  is  all  over  the  shop."  This  is,  however, 
of  oppressed  damsels,  or  for  the  van-  a  vice  so  much  on  virtue's  side  that  it 
quishmg  of  giants  and  dragons,  whose  can  hardly  be  regarded  with  disap- 
brood  still  infest  the  land.  There  is  a  proval.  It  is  something  to  find  a  mem- 
generous  abandon,  a  free  and  daring,  ^er  of  the  House  of  Lords  suffering 
almost  reckless,  spirit  of  enthusiasm  from  an  excess  of  cerebral  activity.  A 
about  him.  He  is  one  of  those  rare  and  man  more  mentally  alert  and  more  phy- 
most  favoured  of  mortals,  who  possess  sically  active  would  be  difficult  to  find 
the  head  of  mature  man,  and  the  heart  m  a  day's  march.  He  turns  up  every- 
of  a  boy.  His  very  presence,  with  his  where,  whenever  any  good  work  is  to  be 
alert  eye,  and  responsive  smile,  his  rapid  clone  at  home  or  abroad,  and  seems  to 
movements,  and  his  frank  impulses,  re-  find  time  for  every  kmd  of  social  and 
mind  one  of  the  heather  hills  of  Nor-  political  effort, 
thumberland,  the  bracing  breezes  of  the  AFTER  THIRTY  YEARS. 
North  Country  coast,  the  free,  untram-  The  first  time  I  ever  met  Lord  Grey 
melled  out-of-door  life  of  the  romantic  was  when  we  were  both  in  our  twenties. 
Border.  He  is  personally  one  of  the  He  came  down  to  Darlington  to  discuss 
most  charming  men,  one  of  the  most  with  me  the  programme  of  the  Church 
fascinating  of  personalities.  By  birth  Reform  Lhiion,  of  which  he  was  then 
an  aristocrat,  no  one  can  be  more  demo-  a  leading  member.  This  association, 
cratic  in  his  sympathies.  An  unfortu-  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  spirit,  if 
nate  antipathy  to  Home  Rule  alone  not  to  the  direct  inspiration  of  Dean 
shunted  him  into  the  Unionist  camp.  Stanley,  and  Dr.  Jowett,  was  formed 
Otherwise,  it  would  have  been  difficult  by  a  group  of  earnest  Broad  Church- 
to  find  a  stouter,  sounder  Liberal  with-  men,  who  wished  to  make  the  Estab- 
in  a  day's  march.  Nor  is  his  Liberalism  lished  Church  national  in  more  than 
confined  to  party  politics.  name.     The  idea  was  still  further  to  re- 
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lax  the  test  imposed  uix)n  candidates 
for  holy  orders,  and  to  vest  the  appoint- 
ment of  clergymen  in  all  the  parish- 
ioners, who  should  be  free  to  elect  whom 
they  pleased,  without  distinction  of  re- 
ligious belief. 

The  last  time  1  saw  him  was  in  Al- 
bert Hall,  at  the  great  demonstration 
which   brought    the   International    Con- 


irress  of  the  Salvation  Army  to  a 
triumphal  conclusion.  We  were  then 
both  in  our  fifties.  He  was  full  of  ap- 
preciative enthusiasm,  concerning  the 
veteran  General  Booth,  and  his  marvel- 
lous work.  Between  the  two  meetings 
more  than  thirty  years  intervened  ;  but 
Lord  Grey  did  not  seem  to  have  aged 
in  the  interval.  He  was  as  keen  about 
the  Salvation  Army  in  1904  as  he  was 
about  the  Church  Reform  Union  in 
1875.  Each  development  of  the  broad 
spirit  of  a  genuine  democratic  religi- 
ous faith  appealed  to  him  equally.  It 
was  characteristic  of  the  man. 
BORN   IN   THE   CENTRE. 

Albert  Henry  George  Grey,  the  fourth 
Earl,  was  born  November  28th,  1851. 
He  came  of  notable  lineage.  His 
father,  General  Sir  Charles  Grey,  had 
been  for  over  twenty  years  more  closely 
and  confidentially  connected  with  the 
Court  than  any  other  man,  courtier  or 
statesman.  General  Grey,  second  of  the 
great  Lord  Grey,  who  carried  the  Re- 
form Act  of  1832,  was  private  secre- 
tary to  his  father  while  he  was  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  from  1830  to 
1834.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  private 
secretary  to  the  Prince  Consort,  a  post 
which  he  held  till  Prince  Albert's  death. 
He  was  then  appointed  private  secretary 
to  the  Queen,  and  this  post  he  held  till 
his  death,  in  1870.  The  private  secre- 
tary to  a  king  or  queen  is  often  a  more 
important  person  than  a  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter. He  is  privy  to  all  the  business 
which  a  Sovereign  has  to  transact.  He 
has  access  to  all  the  papers.  He  knows 
all  the  secrets,  and  he  is  often  much 
more  than  the  private  secretary.  He  is 
the  trusted  confidential  adviser  of  the 
Sovereign.  Unlike  the  official  advisers 
of  the  Crown,  he  is  appointed  for  life, 
and  holds  his  position  independent  of 
popular  caprice  or  changes  of  public 
opinion.  General  Sir  Charles  Grey 
stood  high  in  the  favour  of  his  Royal 
mistress.  lie  was  devoted  to  the 
memory  of  the  Prince  Consort,  of  whose 
early  years  he  published  a  book  in  1867. 

Earl  Grey  is  therefore  not  only  the 
grandson  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
Prune  Ministers  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tur\-.  he  is  the  son  of  a  man,  who,  from 
1849  to  .'870,  occupied  a  position  which 
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made  him  the  personal  friend  and 
trusted  confidant  of  Queen  Victoria  in 
all  the  business,  both  of  Court  and  of 
State. 

A    FAMOUS    FAMILY. 

Grey  is  one  of  the  names  which  con- 
tinually recur  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land. Most  of  the  Greys  of  earlier 
times  began  as  De  Greys.  There  were 
the  Greys  of  Wilton,  in  Hereford,  who 
date  back  to  the  time  of  the  first  Ed- 
ward ;  the  Greys  of  Rotherheld,  in  Ox- 
ford, also  dating  from  the  same  reign  ; 
the  Greys  of.  Codnor,  in  Derby,  who 
dated  back  to  the  days  of  the  Lion 
Heart ;  the  Greys  of  Groby,  from  whom 
sprang  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and 
tragic  figures  in  English  history — Lad}- 
Jane  Grey,  beheaded  in  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  the  Greys  of  Powis,  to  say  no- 
thing of  Greys  who  were  Barons  L'Isle, 
other  Greys,  who  were  Earls  of  Kent, 
and  the  Northumbrian  Greys,  who  were 
Earls  of  Tankerville.  The  record  of  all 
these  Greys — is  it  not  written  in  the 
volume  in  which  Burke  records  the  story 
of  the  extinct,  dormant  and  suspended 
peerages  of  England  ?  The  Earldom 
of  the  Greys  of  Howick,  of  which  Lord 
Grey  is  the  living  representative,  only 
dates  back  so  far  as  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

THE   FIRST   EARL. 

The  first  Earl  Grey  was  born  in  1729. 
He  entered  the  army,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  a  General.  He  served  with 
much  distinction  in  the  foreign  and 
colonial  wars  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  first  Earl 
smelt  powder  for  the  first  time  as  a 
subaltern  under  Wolfe,  the  Quartermas- 
ter-General of  the  British  force  sent  to 
attack  the  French  fortress  of  Rochefort 
in  1758.  He  was  afterwards  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Minden  in  1760,  where 
he  served  as  aide-de-camp  to  Prince 
Ferdinand.  He  took  part  in  the  opera- 
tions against  Havana,  in  1762.  But  he 
is  best  known  as  one  of  the  few  British 
Generals  who  did  not  lose  laurels  in 
the  desperate  effort  which  George  HI. 
made  to  crush  the  rebellion  of  the 
American  colonists.  He  defeated 
Wayn,  commanded  the  third  at  the 
battle  of  Germanstown  in  1777,  and  in 
the  following  year  annihilated  Bugler's 


Virginian  dragoons.  His  successes,  how- 
ever, could  not  stem  the  revolution. 
After  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  had  been  recognised,  he  was 
knighted.  When  the  French  war  broke 
out,  he  was  at  once  sent  on  active  ser- 
vice. He  relieved  Nieuport  in  1793,  and 
in  1794  captured  Martinique,  and  the 
French  West  Indian  Colonies.  He  was 
rewarded  with  a  privy  councillorship, 
and  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Southern  district  at  the  time  when 
Napoleon  was  threatening  a  descent 
upon  England.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens 
he  was  made  a  Baron  ;  hve  years  later, 
in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  he  was 
created  an  Earl.  The  next  year  he  died. 
THE  GREAT  EARL  GREY. 

His  son,  who  succeeded  him,  was 
destined  to  be  more  famous  in  peace 
than  his  father  had  been  in  war.  He 
was  a  Whig,  and  something  more. 
When  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  en- 
tered the  House  of  Commons,  as  mem- 
ber for  Northumberland,  and  became  a 
follower  of  Charles  James  Fox.  He 
was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  im- 
peachment of  Warren  Hastings  ;  he  was 
the  Parliamentary  champion  of  the 
Radical  agitation  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  of  the  People,  and  vehemently 
denounced  the  policy  of  the  war  with 
France,  in  which  his  father  was  risk- 
ing his  life  in  the  field  of  battle. 

His  subsequent  career  is  written  at 
large  in  the  history  of  England.  Most 
of  its  incidents  are  forgotten  now.  But 
what  will  never  be  forgotten  is  the  part 
which  he  played  in  transforming  Britain 
from  an  aristocracy  to  a  democracy. 
The  great  fight  which  began  in  1797, 
when  he  introduced  the  first  Reform 
Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
carried  to  a  triumphant  conclusion  in 
1832,  when  he  compelled  King  William 
IV.  to  promise  to  force  the  Reform  Bill 
through  the  House  of  Lords,  by  creat- 
ing as  many  peers  as  might  be  needed 
for  the  purpose.  The  Peers  recoiled 
from  the  prospect  of  such  a  wholesale 
democratic  watering  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  gave  way.  The  pocket  boroughs 
were  disfranchised.  Representation  was 
given  to  the  great  towns.  Above  all, 
every  borough  householder  paying  i^io 
rental  was  enfranchised.     The  reign  of 
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tlie  Nobles  was  ended  ;  the  era  of  Uenio- 
cracy  had  beyun.  And  it  was  the  great 
Northumbrian  Earl  who  had  achieved 
the  revolution. 

THE  OLD  EARL. 
He  did  not  remain  long  in  office  after 
the  passage  of  the  Reform  /\ct.  He  re- 
tired in  1834,  and  died  in  1845.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Henry,  the  tliird 
Earl,  who  entered  Parliament  in  1826. 
and  died  as  the  Nestor  of  Britain  (in 
retreat)  in  1894,  when  he  had  lived 
ninety-two  years.  The  third  Earl  was  a 
man  of  great  intellectual  capacity.  He 
had  almost  every  gift  needed  b)'  a 
statesman,  save  the  very  important 
capacity  of  agreeing  with  his  colleagues, 
or  of  making  them  agree  with  him.  He 
was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
from  1846  to  1852 — one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  in  the  evolution  of  the 
modern  Colonial  system.  He  left  office 
in  1852,  and  for  the  next  forty  )'ears 
maintained  an  independent  position  as 
the  vigorous  and  independent  critic  of 
all  Ministries,  whether  Whig  or  Tory. 
He  was  a  kind  of  lone  prophet,  who  had 
his  seat  on  the  cross  benches  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  Avhose  indepen- 
dence and  originality  were  such  that  he 
rather  suspected  he  had  inadvertently 
made  some  mistake  when  anyone  agreed 
with   him. 


thp:  present  earl. 
He  died  childless,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  nephew,  the  present  Earl,  in  1894. 
Mr.  Albert  Grey  went  to  school  at  Har- 
row. He  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  In  1877  he  married  Alice, 
the  third  daughter  of  Mr.  Slaynor  Hol- 
ford,  M.P.,  whose  residence  in  Park 
Lane  is  one  of  the  most  famous  palaces 
in  London.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
1880  that  he  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  was  elected  as  Liberal  mem- 
ber for  South  Northumberland.  The 
wave  of  Gladstonian  enthusiasm  was 
then  at  its  flood.  Mr.  Albert  Grey  was 
a  Gladstonian.  despite  the  misgivings 
of  his  uncle.  Mr.  Gladstone  failed  to  do 
many  things  he  hoped  to  do,  but  he  did 
succeed  in  carrying  another  Reform 
Bill,  which  entailed  among  other  things 
the  division  of  the  counties  into  elec- 
toral divisions.  At  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1885  Mr.  Albert  Grey  elected 
to  stand  for  Tyneside,  one  of  the  con- 
stituencies into  which  South  Northum- 
berland had  been  cut  up.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Mr.  Gladstone  plunged  for 
Home  Rule.  Mr.  Grey  refused  to  fol- 
low him,  and  his  place  in  the  Liberal 
Party,  and  the  House  of  Commons  knew 
him  no  more.  He  did  not  reappear  in 
Parliament  until  his  uncle's  death,  in 
1894,  opened  for  him  the  portals  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 
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HIS  IMPERIALISM. 
Lord  Grey's  chief  interest  in  politics 
has    been    the    maintenance,    the    exten- 
sion, and  the  consolidation  of  the  Em- 
pire.    I  had  no  stronger  supporter  than 
he  while,  at  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  I  was 
building  up  the  school  of  Liberal   Im- 
perialism.    His  ardent  and  enthusiastic 
temperament   predisposed   him   to   be   a 
leading   spirit   among   the   young   opti- 
mists,  who   believed   that   in   the   union 
of     the     English-speaking     race     there 
might  be  discerned  the  dawn  of  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth.     Hence  it  was 
that    when    Mr.    Rhodes    in    the    later 
eighties,    asked    me   who   would   be   the 
most   desirable,   most   sympathetic,   and 
most  capable  person  in  all  England  to 
help    him    to    obtain    the    Charter    for 
Rhodesia,  T  had  no  hesitation  in  nam- 
ing   Albert    Grey.       Mr.     Rhodes     fre- 
quently   referred   to   this   in   after    life, 
and  never  without  expressing  his  entire 
concurrence  in  the  judgment  I  then  ex- 
pressed.    He  found  in  Lord  Grey  a  man 
after  his  own  heart,   full  of  passionate 
enthusiasm    for   the   Empire,    and   keen 
to  do  his  part  in  the  revival  of  the  old 
Elizabethan  tradition  of  adventure  and 
romance.     He  became  one  of  the  foun- 
ders  of    the   Chartered    Company,    and 
was  thereby  committed  to  a  close  con- 
nection   with    the    destinies    of    Central 
Africa.     He  became  a  Rhodesian,   and 
he  is  a  Rhodesian  to  this  day. 

HIS  RECORD  IN  RHODESIA. 

The  task  which  Lord  Grey  attempted 
as  Administrator  of  Rhodesia  in  1896-7 
— years  of  native  war,  and  of  profound 
political  unrest — did  not  afford  him 
much  experience  likely  to  be  helpful 
to  him  as  Governor-General  of  the 
Dominion.  The  Rhodesians,  a  hand- 
ful of  white  men,  were  fighting  for  their 
lives  against  overwhelming  numbers  of 
savage  Matabele.  Lord  Grey  was  a 
novice  in  South  African  affairs,  and  he 
was  necessarily  overshadowed  by  the 
colossal  personality  of  Cecil  Rhodes. 
He  had  a  divided  allegiance.  He  was 
the  representative  of  the  Crown,  as  well 
as  a  founder  and  leading  spirit  of  the 
Chartered  Company.  He  was  an  Eng- 
lish noble,  bearing  a  name  that  is 
famous    in    the    annals    of    Liberalism. 


Yet,  he  was  the  agent  or  the  accomplice 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  conspiracies 
against  the  Afrikanders.  He  remained 
in  South  Africa  until  the  Hush-up 
Committee  had  whitewashed  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, after  which  he  returned  home, 
became  a  director  of  the  South  African 
Company,  and  a  trustee  and  joint  heir 
of  the  Rhodes  estate,  under  Mr.  Rhodes's 
will. 

PEACE  CRUSADER   AND   JINGO. 

When  the  Tsar  launched  the  Peace 
Rescript,  to  which  we  all  look  back  to- 
day with  poignant  feelings  of  vain  re- 
gret. Lord  Grey  threw  himself  heartily 
into  the  popular  agitation,  which  se- 
cured the  meeting  of  the  Hague  Con- 
ference. As  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Nor- 
thumberland, he  presided  over  the  Peace 
meeting  in  the  Newcastle  Town  Hall  at 
the  begmning  of  1899.  That  this  did 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  presiding 
a  few  months  later  over  a  meeting  in 
the  same  place  clamouring  for  the  des- 
patch of  more  troops  to  South  Africa 
to  compel  Mr.  Kruger  to  climb  down, 
is  a  fact  thoroughly  in  keeping  with 
Lord  Grey's  impulsive  enthusiasm  for 
every  cause  that  seems  to  represent  a 
struggle  towards  a  loftier  ideal.  He 
was  for  peace  and  arbitration  all  the 
world  over  in  March,  but  in  July  he  was 
using  the  sharp  sword  of  the  Empire 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  these  Boers 
that  British  subjects  were  not  to  be  de- 
nied the  franchise  when  they  chose  to 
foreswear  British  citizenship,  and  dig 
for  gold  in  a  far  country.  That  the 
Imperial  sword  was  not  sharp,  but 
would  only  with  extreme  difficulty  be 
forced  by  sheer  weight  through  the  body 
of  our  opponents,  he  did  not  know  at 
the  time  any  more  than  did  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Crown.  It  was  also  hidden 
from  his  eyes  that  five  years  after  we 
began  to  teach  Mr.  Kruger  the  folly  of 
refusing  Uitlanders  the  franchise,  not 
a  solitary  Uitlander  would  be  enfran- 
chised as  the  result  of  all  our  sacrifices, 
and  that  a  Chinese  compound  under  the 
Ordnance  would  be  the  most  consoicu- 
ous  monument  of  our  victories.  Lord 
Grey  took  little  part  in  the  annexation 
of  the  Republics.  Nor  beyond  support- 
ing the  importation  of  the  Chinese  has 
he  interfered  much  in  the  unsettlement 
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of  the  unconquered  territories.  He  has 
been  chiefly  interested  in  the  affairs 
of  the  vast  territories  acquired 
and  still  administered  under  the  Char- 
ter. He  has  taken,  and  still  takes,  a 
keen  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
latent  wealth  of  this  j^reat  estate.  His 
hopeful  disposition  enables  him  to 
labour  on  cheerful  1\-,  where  others  would 
be  apt  to  abandon  their  task  in  sheer 
despair. 

HIS    ZEAL   FOR   CO-OPERATION. 

In  home  politics  Lord  Grey  has  de- 
voted himself  with  untiring  enthusiasm 
to  two  great  causes — the  cause  of  Co- 
operation, and  the  cause  of  Temperance 
Reform.  He  has  for  many  years  been 
the  most  brilliant  and  highly-placed 
of  the  advocates  of  co-operation.  Co- 
operation in  all  its  forms,  as  the  practi- 
cal method  of  realising  voluntarily  the 
ideals  which  the  Socialists  can  only 
attain  through  legislation,  has  been  al- 
ways near  his  heart.  Distributive  co- 
operation, productive  co-operation,  co- 
partnership, in  every  kind  of  industry, 
have  always  found  in  him  a  zealous  and 
a  sagacious  supporter. 

AND   FOR  TEMPERANCE  REFORM. 

In  the  advocacy  of  co-operation  he 
was  but  one  among  many.  In  the  work 
of  converting  the  drink  traffic  from  be- 
ing a  source  of  local  demoralisation 
into  a  source  of  local  amelioration  he 
is  the  leading  spirit.  Many  people,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  not  excepted,  had,  from 
time  to  time,  been  fascinated  by  the 
working  of  what  was  at  first  known  as 
the  Gothenburg  system  of  dealing  with 
the  supply  of  intoxicating  drink.  It 
is  now  thirty  years  ago  since  I  sent  a 
soecial  commissioner  over  to  Gothen- 
burg to  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
system.  Mr.  Chamberlain  drafted  a  Bill 
to  permit  of  its  introduction  into  this 
country.  But  nothing  came  of  it.  The 
animosity  of  the  publican,  and  the  op- 
position of  the  extreme  Temperance 
party  effectively  checkmated  any  at- 
tempt to  advance  along  these  lines. 
Then  the  Bishop  of  Chester  took  up 
the  subject,  and  formed  a  small  com- 
pany to  manage  a  public-house  for  the 
public  good,  and  not  for  private  profit. 
At  this  stage  of  the  discussion  Lord 
<}rey  came  into  the  field.     A  personal 


experience,  by  which  he  found  that  a 
licensing  authority  gave  away  for  no- 
thing monopolies  which  were  saleable 
the  day  after  the  grant  for  i^"  10,000, 
ojDened  his  eyes  to  the  frightful 
waste  of  the  existing  system  of  licens- 
ing. He  became  the  apostle  of  the 
Bishop  of  Chester's  Trust.  What  might 
have  been  a  mere  local  experiment  was 
taken  up  all  over  the  kingdom.  Every- 
where Lord  Grey  was  to  the  fore.  He 
argued,  pleaded,  persuaded,  until,  at 
this  moment,  public-house  trusts  have 
been  formed  in  nearly  every  country 
in  the  land,  and  every  month  sees  an 
addition  to  their  number. 

HOW  HIS  TRUST  WORKS. 

The  essential  of  Lord  Grey's  Trust 
Public-house  is  that  the  profits  arising 
from  a  monopoly  created  by  the  pub- 
lic authority  should  be  devoted  to  pur- 
poses of  public  usefulness,  and  not  to 
build  up  the  fortunes  of  private  indivi- 
duals. When  the  year's  balance-sheet 
is  presented,  a  dividend  not  exceeding 
five  per  cent,  is  paid  to  the  shareholders, 
and  the  balance  is  then  devoted  to  the 
various  local  improvements.  A  foot- 
path may  need  to  be  repaired,  a  public 
playground  secured,  books  may  be 
wanted  for  the  library,  a  water  foun- 
tain may  be  needed,  a  hospital  may  re- 
quire  assistance. 

AN  OPPORTUNIST-IDEALIST. 

Lord  Grey,  as  sufficiently  appears 
from  this  brief  and  rapid  survey  of 
his  public  career,  is  a  man  of  great  pub- 
lic spirit,  of  keen  intelligence,  and  of 
passionate  patriotism.  No  man  is  less 
of  a  fanatic,  either  in  Church  or  State. 
He  is  a  Liberal  who  supports  the  Con- 
servatives, a  Tem|3erance  reformer  who 
runs  public-houses,  a  Freetrader  who 
takes  the  chair  for  Mr.  Chamberlain,  a 
peace  crusader,  who  promoted  the  South 
African  war.  In  his  mind  there  is  room 
for  many  antimonies,  or  apparent  con- 
tradictions. Yet,  he  is  consciously  con- 
sistent, even  in  his  greatest  apparent  in- 
consistency. He  is  an  opportunist- 
idealist  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Lord  Grey's  family  seat  is  at  Howick, 
in  Northumberland.  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
whose  seat  is  at  Falloden,  belongs  to 
the  same  family,  althcugh  he  is  on  the 
opposite  side  in  politics. 
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AUSTRALIAN    DEFENCE. 


Expenditure  on  Defence    Must    Not    Exceed  20s.  a    head. 


It  was  rather  as  a  "  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness,"  that  I  penned  my 
articles  on  the  Defence  Act,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  September  and  November 
numbers  of  the  Review,  but  behold,  there 
are  now  many  prophets  in  Israel !  My 
second  article,  pointing  out  the  huge 
expenditure  the  schemes  were  hurrying 
us  into,  has  been  used  as  a  text  for 
newspaper  articles  and  speeches  in 
favour  of  retrenchment  throughout  the 
country  and  in  Parliament. 

The  most  remarkable  success  which 
has  been  won  by  those  who  demand  a 
modification  of  the  present  scheme  was 
achieved  by  Mr.  Higgs,  M.H.R.,  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  Federal  session.  He 
moved  that  the  defence  estimates  be  re- 
duced by  £i,  and  made  it  quite  clear 
that  every  member  voting  for  his  amend- 
ment was  actually  in  favour  of  cutting 
down  the  vote  by  half  a  million  sterling. 
His  motion  was  carried  on  the  voices. 
No  more  drastic  amendment  of  Govern- 
ment estimates  has  ever  been  agreed  to 
in  the  Federal  Parliament.  Mr.  Fisher, 
who  spoke  against  it,  suggested  that  it 
was  a  popular  thing  to  vote  to  reduce 
defence  expenditure  !  He  showed  little 
evidence  of  this  a  few  months  ago — in 
his  Maryborough  speech  for  instance. 
In  the  Senate  the  demands  for  retrench- 
ment were  constant  and  loud. 

Mr.  Higgs'  motion  is  the  most  severe 
and  dramatic  blow  the  hitherto  sacred 
defdnce  scheme  has  suffered,  but  perhaps 
the  most  significant  utterance,  as  show- 
ing the  way  the  wind  is  blowing,  al- 
though not  in  itself  carrying  any  weight, 
is  found  in  a  contemporary  noted  for 
its  jingo  attitude,  and  its  flamboyant 
descriptions  of  bygone  battles.  This 
journal  is  now  insisting  upon  economy 
in  defence  expenditure.  Australia 
must    indeed    be    waking    up    to    the 


state  of  affairs  if  such  a  high 
priest  of  militarism  begins  to  count 
the  cost !  Its  remarks  are  based 
upon  the  figures  I  worked  out,  but,  like 
many  others,  it  rather  unkindly  puts 
into  Sir  John  Forrest's  mouth  a  state- 
ment about  an  automatic  increase  of 
;^200,ooo  per  annum,  he  never  made.  I 
pointed  out  in  my  article  that  this  must 
be  a  yearly  increase  until  1920,  but  Sir 
John  went  no  farther  than  to  explain 
this  year's  increases.  Another  rather 
significant  error  which  the  writer  men- 
tioned above  has  fallen  into  has,  curi- 
ously enough,  been  made  pretty  gener- 
ally, especially  by  those  who  are  more 
opposed  to  naval  than  to  military  ex- 
penditure. He  says  that  this  year  we 
are  spending  nearly  ;^3, 000,000  on  land 
defence — actually  we  are  spending 
;^3,29i,ooo — and  alsO'  states  that  the 
naval  expenditure  already  much  exceeds 
Admiral  Henderson's  estimate.  Ex- 
amination of  the  figures  shows  that  it  is 
considerably  less  than  the  naval  expert 
anticipated.  We        are        spending 

;^2,450,ooo  this  year,  including  ;i^475,ooo 
borrowed  for  works.  The  sailors'  esti- 
mate for  1 91 3- 1 4  was  ;iS^2, 3 49,000  ex- 
cluding an  expenditure  on  works  of 
^^651,000. 

The  figures  as  given  in  the  Budget 
speech  and  in  departmental  reports  re- 
quire careful  analysis ;  a  superficial 
reader  not  unnaturally  becomes  bewil- 
dered and  makes  mistakes. 

For  instance,  many  of  the  recent  de- 
tractors of  the  administration  of  the 
Act — including  the  prolific  writer  before 
mentioned — state  that  the  expenditure 
will  be  speedily  £2  a  head.  This  is 
clearly  incorrect,  and  must  have  been 
arrived  at  by  taking  all  expenditure  as 
recurring  without  making  any  allowance 
for  what  was  initial  only.     These  critics 
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have  also  omitted  to  take  into  account 
the  natural  increase  in  po])ulation  whicii 
the  next  decade  will  show. 

A  few  months  ago  any  attack  on  the 
defence  scheme  and  its  finance  was  re- 
garded as  unpatriotic.  The  Defence  Act 
represented  the  minimum  we  must  under- 
take. It  must  go  through  cost  what  it 
might.  To  fly  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
demand  its  immediate  modification  be- 
cause it  is  going  to  cost  40/-  a  head  is 
equally  ridiculous.  The  cost  is  going 
to  be  quite  heavy  enough.  No  good  pur- 
pose is  served  in  attempting  to  scare 
Australia  with  inaccurate  figures. 

A  MAXIMUM  OF  £l   PER  HEAD. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  November,  if  the 
present  expenditure  is  allowed  to  go  on 
unchecked,  we  would  be  spending 
;^8,400,ooo  in  1920.  or  32/-  per  head  of 
the  population.  This  is  clearly  an  un- 
thinkable amount.  The  cost  of  defence 
ought  to  be  kept  rigidly  to  the  estimates 
on  which  the  Act  was  originally 
adopted,  and  the  cry  of  the  sober  econo- 
mist should  be  "  a  maximum  expendi- 
ture of  20/-  a  head."  That  is  a  possible 
achievement,  and  everyone  must  agree 
that  £\  a  head  is  the  very  most  Aus- 
tralia could  be  justified  in  spending. 
The  Kitchener  estimate  is  ;6^  1,884,000, 
the  Henderson  estimate  ;^3,ooo,ooo  (in- 
cluding ;^650,ooo  on  works,  and 
;t250,ooo  depreciation).  This  expendi- 
ture is  just  a  shade  over  the  £i,  which 
is  to  be  a  maximum.  Admiral  Hender- 
son set  aside  certain  sums  every  year  for 
works,  "  assuming  ;^3,ooo,ooo  were  voted 
annually."  VVe  have  not  yet  spent  up  to 
this,  so  this  £"3,000,000  could  be  reduced 
somewhat  if  necessary.  It  is  on  land 
defence  that  we  eire  so  gravely  exceeding 
estimate,  and  it  is  here  where  we  must 
retrench.  Few  of  the  critics  advance  any 
feasible  scheme  for  reducing  expendi- 
ture ;  they  content  themselves  with  de- 
manding that  rigid  economy  be  exer- 
cised at  once  ;  in  what  way  they  do  not 
define.  As  I  have  constantly  pointed 
out,  there  is  a  simple  way  out  of  the 
dithculty.  We  ought  to  modify  our 
scheme  on  the  lines  of  the  one  now  in 
force  in  South  Africa.  This  allows  ex- 
penditure to  be  kept  easily  at  a  given 
figure,  whilst  the  compulsory  rifle  prac- 


tice makes  certain  that  everyone  learns 
how  to  shoot.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  did  not  see  my  article  in  the 
November  number,  I  again  publish  the 
main  features  of  the  South  African 
Defence  Act. 

The  essential  difference  between  the 
South  African  Defence  Act  and  ours  is 
that  its  framers  have  realised  the  limita- 
tions of  the  country,  whereas  we  have 
not.  They  have  recognised  that  to  train 
the  whole  population  for  military  pur- 
poses must  impose  far  too  heavy  a 
financial  burden  on  the  country,  and 
would  probably  not  lead  to  efficiency. 
The  Act  proposes,  therefore,  to  train 
annually  only  such  a  number  of  the 
citizens  as  seems  reasonably  required 
for  defence  purposes,  cind  to  let  the 
Government  from  time  to  time  fix  this 
number  in  accordance  with  the  probable 
requirements  and  financial  resources  of 
the  Union." 

There  are  also  the  following  funda- 
mental differences.  We  find  in  the  S.A. 
Act  that :  — 

(i)  It  does  not  compel  service  until  the 
citizen  is  21.  In  populous  areas  cadets  be- 
tween 13  and  17  may  be  trained  if  their 
parents  consent. 

(2)  It  gives  a  citizen,  between  the  ages  of 
17  and  21  the  opportunity  of  voluntarily  en- 
tering himself  for  training. 

(3)  Although  all  must  register,  only  a 
certan  proportion,  selected  by  ballot,  will 
be  required  to  train  in  the  citizen  force. 

(4)  Those  who  do  not  carry  out  their  full 
peace  training,  that  is,  do  not  volunteer 
or  get  selected  by  ballot,  must  be  enrolled 
as  members  of  a  rifle  association,  and  for 
four  years  undergo  annually  a  prescribed 
course  of  training  in  the  care  and  use  of 
the  rifle,  and  also  pay  £1  a  year  for  24 
years  as  a  contribution  towards  military  de- 
fence. 

(5)  Exemptions  are  allowed  for  the 
following  reasons:  — 

(a)  The  interruption  of  a  citizen's 
course  of  educational  studies. 

(b)  The  nature  and  extent  of  his 
domestic  obligations. 

(c)  The  conditions  of  his  industrial, 
professional   or  business   vocations. 

(d)  His   bona  fide   religious  tenets. 

(e)  The  inaccessibility  of  training 
centres  from  his  place  of  residence. 

(f)  Physical  deformities  or  defects  or 
mental  incapacity  being  so  marked 
as  to  preclude  any  necessity  for  the 
subsequent  medical  examination 
prescribed. 
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THE  DEFENCE  ACT. 


Exemptions  are  granted  by  a  board 
selected  from  officers  commanding  the 
units  allotted  to  that  district,  the  magis- 
trates, and  such  other  prominent  citizens 
residing  in  that  district  as  the  Minister 
of  Defence  may  direct.  The  Minister 
appoints  a  magistrate  to  be  president 
of  the  Board. 

As  our  Act  will  have  to  be  modified, 
the  South  African  should  be  taken  as  a 
model.  At  the  same  time  arrangements 
should  be  made  to  continue  compulsor}^ 


drill  in  the  schools,  but  not  under  mili- 
tary inspection,  and  civil  courts  should 
be  created,  to  which  cadets  could  go 
with  real  complaints.  At  present  a  cadet 
has  very  little  chance  of  redress,  even 
in  the  most  flagrant  cases  of  injustice. 
Those  at  the  head  of  the  administration 
naturally  are  unaware  of  what  often 
goes  on  ;  the  regulations  prevent  com- 
plaints reaching  them,  save  through  re- 
cognised channels,  whilst  to  write  to  the 
newspapers  is  a  military  crime ! 


A  Quarter  of  a  Million  Missing  from  the  Naval  Estimates. 


As  already  pointed  out,  our  naval  ex- 
penditure is  below  estimate  this  year, 
although  it  has  been  freely  asserted  that 
naval  defence  is  costing  us  too  much, 
and  demands  for  its  modification  are 
insistent.  Everyone,  save  perhaps  the 
most  fanatical  advocate  of  compulsory 
service,  admits  that  Australia's  first,  and 
indeed,  only  line  of  defence  is  the  sea, 
and  if  we  spend  fully  up  to  the  estimate 
there  ought  not  be  any  protest.  A  com- 
parison between  Admiral  Henderson's 
figures  and  those  set  forth  in  the 
Budget  this  year  shows  that  we  are 
•spending  £"544,000  less  than  he  anti- 
cipated. This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  lack 
of  any  provision  for  reserve  stores  for 
which  the  Admiral  set  down  i^220,ooo, 
and  the  apparent  entire  omission  of  the 
depreciation  fund.  The  stores  may  not 
have  been  required  in  any  case  ;  their 
purchase  can  be  spread  over  several 
years,  but  the  entire  absence  of  any  sum 
for  depreciation  is  disquieting,  to 
say  the  least.  Possibly  it  is  tucked 
away  somewhere,  but  Sir  John  For- 
rest is  very  exact,  and  gives  fairly 
full  particulars,  and  it  is  a  big  sum 
to  hide.  We  search  the  estimates 
in  vain  for  this  quarter  of  a  million  ster- 
ling which  Sir  Reginald  Henderson 
states  ought  to  be  set  aside  this  year  to 
provide  for  the  replacernent  of  the  war- 
ships, whose  life  is  of  the  briefest.  If 
this  fund  is  not  being  started  what  is 
going  to  happen  later  on  ?    The  tempta- 


tion to  leave  to  posterity  the  provision 
for  rebuilding  the  navy  is  of  course 
great,  but  it  is  not  sound  finance,  and 
as  the  ships  are  already  depreciating  we 
ought  to  have  some  statement  on  the 
matter. 

Sir  John  Forrest  states  that  the 
original  estimate  for  the  construction  of 
the  fleet  unit  was  ;£3,695,ooo,  but  that  it 
will  actually  be  i;"4,262,266.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  difference,  £"367,266,  is  due 
to  having  some  of  the  vessels  built  in 
Australia.  Sir  Reginald  in  his  estimate, 
assumed  that  the  Brisbane  would  cost 
the  same  as  her  sisters,  the  Melbourne 
and  Sydney,  which  were  built  in  Great 
Britain,  and  that  the  torpedo  boat  de- 
stroyers would  not  exceed  the  £90,000 
paid  for  building  such  craft  at  home. 
Actually  the  Australian-built  Brisbane 
is  costing  us  £550,000  (estimated), 
whereas  the  other  two  protected  cruisers 
cost  only  £400,000  each.  If  the  de- 
stroyers, too,  cost  30  per  cent,  more  to 
build  here,  the  increased  cost  of  the  unit 
is  fully  accounted  for.  It  is,  of  course, 
imperative  to  have  ship  yards  here, 
where  necessary  repairs  can  be  carried 
out,  and  experience  of  building  ships 
must  be  obtained  if  the  work  is  to  be 
efficiently  done,  but  the  price  we  are 
paying  for  this  experience  is  rather 
heavy.  The  difference  between  the  cost 
of  the  Sydney  and  the  Brisbane  would 
pay  for  a  couple  of  submarines  or  a  fleet 
01  a  hundred  aeroplanes. 
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MY  FATHER:  W.  T.  STEAD.— VIII. 


By  HENRY  STEAD. 


W.  T.  STEAD  WRITING  IN  HIS  GARDEN. 


In  Sofia,  father  had  a  tremendous  re- 
ception. It  was  his  first  visit  to  the  coun- 
try, and  the  sturdy  patriots  had  not  for- 
gotten the  part  he  played  in  England 
during  the  Bulgarian  Atrocity  Agita- 
tion which  resulted  in  freeing  the  coun- 
try from  the  terrible  yoke  of  the  Turk. 
It  was  affecting  to  witness  the  emotion 
of  these  rather  dour  grey-headed  leaders 


when  they  met  him.  Sir  Edwin  Pears, 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Stead  were  re- 
garded by  them  as  the  three  Englishmen 
who  had  done  most  to  liberate  their 
nation. 

The  Sobrajne  was  in  session  at  the 
time,  and  amongst  the  M's.P.  w^ho 
crowded  round  to  shake  him  by  the 
hand  were  many  clothed  in  native  cos- 
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tume,  some,  indeed,  in  sheepskin,  whilst  fluence  upon  the  Conference  generally, 
large  numbers  wore  the  Turkish  fez.  A  I  well  remember  the  first  number  we 
Parliamentary  sitting  is  a  drab  affair,  brought  out.  Father  had  as  usual  been 
so  far  as  costume  goes,  in  most  places  working  furiously  carrying  on  a  peace 
in  the  world,  but  in  Sofia  at  any  rate  it  propaganda  in  England  as  well  as  doing 
has  a  picturesqueness  all  its  own.  Father  his  usual  journalistic  work,  and  a  hun- 
purchased  a  complete  national  costume,  dred  and  one  other  things.  The  result 
which  later  gave  us  much  trouble  with  was  that  when  we  did  reach  the  Hague 
Austrian  Customs  officials.  He  also  he  was  almost  on  the  verge  of  a  break- 
secured  a  pair  of  sheepskin  trousers  and  down.  However,  he  had  most  of  the 
a  coat  to  match.  This  he  used  to  wear  material  for  the  first  number  in  hand, 
at  Hayling  during  the  winter  until  his  and  we  got  through  the  rest  needed  that 
family  finally  rebelled  owing  to  the  ex-  day.  When  I  reached  the  printing  office 
traordinary  perfume  it  had.  I  found  a  state  of  chaos.  The  little  room 

He  never  bothered  at  all  about  what  where  father  sat  was  crowded  with  a  mob 
he  ate,  and  always  preferred  going  to  a  of  typesetters,  proof-readers,  translators 
restaurant  a  prix  fixe  to  avoid  trouble  in  and  others  all  trymg  to  speak  at  once, 
selecting  dishes.  At  Paris  he  used  to  The  first  few  columns  had  been  set  up, 
frequent  a  little  restaurant  in  the  Palais  but  I  never  saw  such  proofs  in  my  life. 
Royale,  where,  for  the  trifling  sum  of  The  compositors  were  all  Dutch,  and  en- 
fr.  1.25,  one  obtained  a  most  amazing  tirely  innocent  of  any  language  but 
spread.  He  was  very  frugal  in  his  their  own,  had  certainly  never  tried  to 
wants,  but  would  cheerfully  try  any  set  French,  When  in  doubt  they  put  in 
dish  that  was  put  before  him.  He  was  Dutch,  and,  to  judge  by  the  proofs,  they 
the  guest  at  many  elaborate  dinners,  but  generally  were  in  doubt !  Having  sue- 
never  enjoyed  the  magnificent  fare  at  ceeded  in  getting  father  away,  and  to 
such  hospitable  boards  as  he  did  the  bed,  his  secretary  and  I  pitched  in,  and 
meals  at  that  little  restaurant.  after  many   strenuous   hours  and   some 

During  the  Exhibition  of  1900  he  took  ^f  ther    exciting    rows,    got    the    thing 

a  small  flat  m  Paris,  and  made  his  head-  through    and  Le  Conner  de  la  Confer- 

quarters     there     for      several      months.  ^^^^  ^uly  appeared,  somewhat  late  next 

People    from   all    over   Europe  were   in  day^   I   soon   found   that  a  knowledge 

the  French  capital  that  year,  so  that  we  o^  Py^ch  was  imperative,  and  as  soon 

spent  a  very  busy  time  indeed.    He  used  as  I   had  that  we  got  matters  running 

to    delight    to    get    the   morning    coffee  smoothly. 

ready,    for  he  was  ever   an  early  riser,  THE  HUB  OF  THE  CONFERENCE, 

and    wrote    much    in    the    hours    before  With    his    usual    recuperative    power, 

breakfast.  father  was  fit  again  in  a  few  days,  and 

The  first  Peace  Conference  was  held  plunged  headlong  into  getting  the  Con- 

at  the  Hague  in  1899,  and  whilst  it  sat  ference  to  do  things.     His  bedroom  soon 

father   occupied   a   house  appropriately  became   the   centre   to   which   Delegates 

called  Pax  in  Trantibus,  which  soon  be-  and   others    found   their  way.      I    don't 

came  a  favourite  place  of  call  for  most  suppose   a   small    bedroom — the   Hague 

oi   the   Delegates.      In   connection   with  was  too  crowded  to  get  anything  else — 

one  of  the  Dutch  papers,  he  produced  a  will  ever  again  be  the  centre  of  so  much 

daily  supplement  in  French,  which  con-  activity  at  any  future  Peace  Conference, 

cerned  itself  entirely  with  what  went  on  After  father  hurt  his  foot,  in  jumping 

in   the   Committees   of   the    Conference,  off  a  car  at  full  speed,  a  favourite  prac- 

When  the  second  Conference  was  held,  tice  of  his  when  in  a  hurry,  and  was  laid 

in    1907,  he  went  in   for  a   much   more  up  for  a  couple  of  days.  Delegates  began 

ambitious  scheme.     With  the  assistance  to  come  regularly  to  see  him.     This,  al- 

of  a  Dutch  firm  of  publishers  he  brought  though    it    caused    our    capable    Dutch 

out    a    complete    paper    every    day    in  housekeeper-concierge  to  become  unduly 

French      It   speedily   became   the   chief  puffed   up,  interfered   terribly  with   our 

source  of  information  amongst  the  Dele-  work.     I  remember  when  Baron  Marshal 

gates  themselves,  and  had  a  great  in-  von  Bieberstein  used  to  look  in,  we  al- 
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ways  feared  the  chairs  or  bed  would 
collapse  under  his  great  weight !  Not 
only  was  he  the  dominant  figure  at  the 
Conference,  ho  was  physically  the 
greatest  as  well.  All  the  proceedings 
of  the  Conimittees  were  secret,  and  it  was 
to  break  down  this  barrier  of  secrecy 
that  our  paper  was  chiefly  founded. 
Father  speedily  discovered  delegates  on 
all  the  principal  Committees,  who  were 
willing  to  say  what  went  on,  but  only 
one  or  two  were  what  he  called  really 
good  "  leaks."  One  in  particular  who 
played  a  leading  part  in  the  Confer- 
ence helped  us  greatly.  We  used  to  go 
down  to  his  hotel  in  the  morning  and 
abstract  papers  from  under  his  sofa 
cushions  whilst  he  was  having  a  bath. 
This  method  he  insisted  upon,  so  that 
when  asked  by  an  irate  president  he 
could  truthfully  say  that  he  had  never 
given  any  confidential  papers  to  anyone. 

A    SOUTH    AMERICAN    ENTENTE. 

As  the  Conference  dragged  on  from 
month  to  month,  father  got  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  he  was  accorded  a  prompt  ad- 
mittance wherever  he  went.  He  would, 
iL  may  be,  buttonhole  the  dignified  Aus- 
trian delegate  at  a  ball,  hail  the  Ger- 
man representative  with  his  umbrella  as 
he  passed  in  his  faultlessly  appointed 
carriage  ;  rush  full  tilt  down  the  street 
after  another,  but  none  of  them  ob- 
jected ;  they  all  realised  that  he  was 
there  to  get  something  tangible  done. 
He  had  a  great  scheme  to  bring  about 
a  sort  of  an  alliance  between  the  South 
American  States,  and  laboured  unceas- 
ingly with  the  Delegates  of  these  Latin 
Republics.  He  actually  succeeded  in 
getting  them  all  to  meet  together,  to 
their  own  amazement,  and  they  all  at- 
tended a  dinner  he  gave,  and  spoke  most 
eloquently  in  favour  of  better  relations 
between  their  States.  At  the  Hague  at 
any  rate  they  worked  together  much 
better  after  that,  although  it  was 
rumoured  that  two  of  the  Delegates  had 
such  a  difference  of  opinion  at  the  dinner 
they  had  to  retire  across  the  frontier  and 
settle  matters  by  a  duel  !  That  was  not 
true,  but  it  indicates  the  feelings  that 
existed  between  these  men. 

Naturally,  a  paper  like  the  Courier 
could  not  pay  for  itself,  so  that,  in  ad- 


dition to  doing  all  the  editorial  work, 
father  had  largely  to  finance  it  also. 
The  mere  production  of  the  paper  eyery 
day  meant  a  great  deal  of  work.  Father 
wrote  most  of  it  in  English.  Of  course 
it  had  then  to  be  translated,  and  he 
must  have  averaged  some  five  or  six 
thousand  words  a  day. 

We  filled  up  with  the  confidential 
documents  and  interesting  general  items. 
To  get  his  material  he  had  to  see  many 
people  daily.  In  addition,  he  carried 
on  a  series  of  meetings  himself,  sent  off 
a  daily  despatch  to  the  Tribune  in  Lon- 
don, and  a  weekly  letter  to  an  American 
paper.  He  used  also  to  carry  on  an  im- 
mense correspondence,  and  did  not  miss 
doing  the  Progress,  and  at  least  one 
special  article  for  the  Review  each 
month.  He  was  pretty  fully  occupied, 
but  anyone  in  trouble,  or  who  wanted 
anything  dene,  was  sure  to  drift  into 
his  room  before  long. 

THE  POOR  KOREANS. 

The  Korean  Delegates  who  were  re- 
fused admittance  to  the  Conference 
came  to  him  with  their  woes.  He  got 
up  meetings  for  them,  and  actually  got 
tfie  Japanese  Delegates  to  attend.  Then 
he  wrote  them  up  in  the  Coiirier,  and 
telegraphed  interviews  with  them  to 
England.  Their  case  at  any  rate  was 
well  stated.  One  of  them  died  sud- 
denly, poisoned,  the  others  insisted,  by 
the  Japanese,  and  the  rest  left  the 
Hague. 

W'e  brought  out  a  book,  "  Who's  W' ho 
at  the  Conference?"  telling  all  about 
the  Delegates.  A  notable  achievement  ; 
but  one  or  two  errors,  inevitable  in  a 
hastily  prepared  reference  book,  gave 
us  endless  trouble.  One  little  Italian 
secretary  used  to  come  in  every  few  days 
about  an  incorrect  date  in  his  biography, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy at  the  Hague  made  such  a  fuss 
that  we  had  to  appeal  to  the  Ambas- 
sador himself,  who  speedily  squashed 
him. 

The  Peace  Conference  was  in  very 
truth  a  Parliament  of  the  World,  and, 
although  it  did  not  achieve  as  much  as 
father  had  hoped,  it  did  many  things 
which  have  never  been  put  to  its  credit. 
Several  arbitration  treaties  which  later 
on     were     concluded     between     various 
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nations  originated  in  quiet  talks  between 
representatives  at  the  Hague.  It  did 
not  make  Arbitration  compulsory,  but 
it'  did  make  it  easier,  and  since  it  met 
many  cases  have  been  quietly  settled  by 
the  Court  at  the  Hague,  which  might 
have  led  to  dangerous  friction  between 
nations. 

A  co-worker's  comment. 

In  concluding  these  necessarily 
scrappy  reminiscences  of  my  father,  I 
feel  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a 
few  paragraphs  by  Mr.  Hole,  who  knew 
and  understood  him  better  than  anyone 
else  who  worked  with  him  during  recent 
years.     He  writes  :  — 

Actual  contact  with  Stead  worked 
wonders.  "  I  love  the  old  boy,"  is  a 
phrase  I  have  heard  more  times  regard- 
ing him  in  Fleet  Street  than  of  any 
other  mortal.  In  the  whole  course  of 
his  career  he  discharged  but  one  man, 
and  that  enormity  weighed  upon  him 
to  the  end  as  something  which,  to  him, 
was  suspiciously  like  the  fly  in  the 
amber.  To  me,  and  to  those  who  knew 
him,  there  was  far  more  amber  than  fly 
about  this  incident,  and  far  more  flv 
than  amber  about  the  solitariness  of  the 
instance.  A  favourite  saying  of  R.L.S. 
was,  "  The  mean  man  doubted.  Great- 
heart  was  deceived."  "  Very  well,"  said 
Greatheart,  and  this  roughly  conveys 
the  general  attitude  of  Stead  towards 
those  who  imposed  upon  his  generosity, 
and  their  name  is  legion. 

RARE   PERSONALITY. 

Those  who  came  to  visit  Stead  were 
almost  invariably  visibly  ill  at  ease  on 
first  entering  into  his  presence,  but  were 
almost  immediately  reassured,  for  he 
harj  an  "  eigenartig,"  and  wholly  lovable 
"  bonhomie,"  which  broke  down  all  re- 
serve, and  which  few  expected  to  find 
in  the  weather-worn  and  redoubtable 
old  warrior  they  had  come  in  trepidation 
to  see.  Even  old  and  experienced  jour- 
nalists have  referred  to  the  strange  "  cob- 
webby "  feeling  which  at  first  came  over 
them  until  they  had  taken  a  second 
breath  of  his  personality.  He  had  a 
genius  for  "  sizing  his  man "  without 
appearing  to  do  so,  probably  by  intui- 
tion  or  by  a   highly   developed   second 


nature.  It  is,  perhaps,  illustrative  of  his 
personality  to  say  that  I  could  never 
properly  lay  a  trouble  before  him.  In 
his  presence  it  had  ceased  to  be  a 
trouble  ;  it  had  got  into  another  focus, 
and  I  saw  it  through  the  other  end  of 
the  telescope.  Difficulty,  doubt,  despair 
and  despondency  were  impossible  in  his 
presence,  and  the  "  Weltratsel  "  had 
ceased  to  be.  His  comprehensiveness, 
his  elan,  his  force  radiated  from  him. 
and  permeated  the  office  or  room,  and 
far  greater  men  than  I  have  fled  to 
Stead  for  comfort  and  strength  in  dire 
adversity.  His  power  to  comfort  and 
console  was  wonderful,  and  a  few 
gently  spoken  words  in  his  feeling  voice 
served  to  lift  a  world  of  sorrow.  His 
voice  was  gentle,  his  sympathy  was  per- 
ceptible, and  his  help  was  real.  Though 
I  have  known  people  to  be  surprised, 
astonished  and  bewildered  to  see  him  as 
he  really  was,  I  have  never  known  one  to 
be  disappointed.  He  never  doubted  in 
his  God,  and  consequently  never 
doubted  in  himself. 

CALLING  A   SPADE  A   SPADE. 

Stead  called  a  spade  a  spade.  He 
hated  unnecessary  circumlocution.  He 
detested  humbug.  He  stated  the  thing 
as  he  saw  it  to  the  permitters  of  things 
as  they  are.  The  rest  was  up  to  society 
which  allowed  the  thing  to  be.  He  was 
a  strange  combination  of  Puritan  and 
Catholic.  He  was  passionate  against 
any  interference  with  liberty,  even  in  the 
publication  of  the  details  of  divorce 
cases.  While  he  could  appreciate  the 
nude  in  art,  it  was  only  when  the  treat- 
ment was  flawless.  I  have  seen  him  re- 
move a  coloured  reproduction  of  a  mas- 
terpiece from  a  wall  because  it  contained 
a  partly  nude  figure,  and  immediately 
proceed  to  dictate  to  his  stenographer 
a  singularly  frank  and  daring  criticism 
of  a  singularly  frank  and  daring  book, 
quite  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  text 
of  the  book  was  infinitely  more  ques- 
tionable than  the  picture  on  the  wall, 
his  idea  being,  of  course,  that  his  review 
of  the  book  would  possess  an  educa- 
tional value,  in  the  promulgation  of 
which  he  utterly  ignored  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  his  female  secretary  and  his 
female  readers. 
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His  animatiii}^  ideas  were  few  and 
simple.  On  the  door  of  his  sanctum 
were  three  mottoes :  "  Attempt  great 
things  for  God,  Expect  great  things 
from  God  "  ;  "In  all  thy  ways  acknow- 
ledge Him,  and  He  shall  direct  thy 
paths "  ;  and  "  Seek  not  thy  fate,  for 
thy  fate  is  seeking  thee."  Duly  con- 
sidered these  mottoes  give  the  key  to  the 
whole  of  the  seemingly  complex  career 
and  character  of  Stead.  By  the  cen- 
tral motto  he  lived  and  died,  believing 
firmly  that  his  every  path  was  made 
out  for  him  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts. 

TO  THE  OTHER   CAMP. 

I  once  told  him  that  the  outstanding  He     delighted     in     a     cosmopolitan 

characteristic  of  his  business  was  that,      crowd,  and  particularly  loved  the  com- 
whereas  the  normal  employer   found  a      pany   of   the  peoples  of  the   East,   the 


Gloom  in  his  presence  was  direct  dis- 
obedience to  the  first  laws  of  nature,  and 
in  direct  contravention  of  the  will  of 
God.  "  A  morbid  sensitiveness  is  a  wan- 
ton addition  to  the  burdens  of  life,"  is 
one  of  the  pearls  he  once  let  fall  on  me. 
In  all  the  appreciations  which  have  been 
written  of  him  none  has  devoted  suffi- 
cient attention  to  the  sparkling  gems  of 
wisdom,  horse-sense,  if  you  like,  which 
would  fall  unexpectedly  from  his  lips. 
Many  of  his  spontaneous  utterances 
were  fully  equal  to  the  brightest  pearls 
of  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  Boswell  casket. 


HIS  SUNDAY 


AT  HOMES." 


man  to  fit  the  job,  he  made  the  job  fit 
the  man  whom  he  decided  to  employ, 
quite  irresi>ective  of  his  special  qualifica- 
tions for  the  work  to  be  accomplished. 
"  It  is  a  strange  thing.  H ,"  he  once 


great,  dreamy  East,  which  aroused  mys- 
terious echoes  within  him.  Almost  every 
Sunday  afternoon  he  had  invited  a 
whole  crowd  of  people  to  his  house  for 
"  tea  and  palaver,"  and  often  when  I 
arrived  would  meet  me  in  the  hall  with 


said  to  me,  "  but  all  the  promising 
young  men  whom  I  have  taken  up  are  his  joyous,  beaming  smile,  and  gleefully 
now  prominent  in  the  camp  of  the  other  whisper,  "  I  have  another  curious  collec- 
side.  I  never  could  understand  it.  I  tion!"  until  I  once  said  to  him,  "It  is 
think  it  must  be  the  reaction."  Know-  only  cause  for  comment  when  you  have 
ing,  as  I  did,  the  dominance  of  his  not!"  And,  amidst  tliem  all,  these  repre- 
powerful  intellect,  I  am  sure  that  his  sentatives  of  many  and  varied  nations 
suggested  explanation  was  the  correct  from  many  and  varied  parts,  he  towered 
one,  and  they  to  whom  he  referred  aloft,  and  betrayed  an  amazingly  corn- 
would  doubtless  bear  me  out.  I  myself  prehensive  grasp  upon  a  myriad  subjects, 
have  temporarily  experienced  the  back-  and  caught  a  thousand  points  of  view 
wash  of  his  dominance,  but  have  ever  with  an  ease  and  completeness  which 
found  on  analysis  that  it  was  due  to  my  astounded  me.  He  could  remember  the 
inability  to  comprehend  the  strange  most  complicated  and  mysterious  sesqui- 
strength  which  his  wondrous  faith  gave  pedal ia  names,  and  would  sum  up  a  dis- 


to  his  personality. 

THE  CHILD  IN  THE  MAN. 

He  bubbled  over  with  the  milk  of 
human  kindness,  and  loved  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  happy,  smiling  faces. 
Hence  his  most  beautiful  trait  of  all  - 
his  absorbing  love  of  children.  He  had 
a  strange  charm  for  children,  who 
looked  upon  him  as  the  glorious  Father 
Christmas   whom    they     had     long   ex- 


cussion  with  a  superb  comprehensiveness 
which  always  baffled  me.  He  loved  such 
meetings,  and  was  ever  ready  to  turn  his 
sanctum  into  an  impromptu  debating 
ground  for  those  versed  in  any  conceiv- 
able subject  under  the  sun — or  imagined 
to  be  under  it.  Salvationists,  Socialists, 
Anarchists,  Bahaists,  suffragists,  anti- 
vivisectionists.  Mormons,  palmists,  astro- 
logers, mediums,  charlatans — practically 
anything  human  would  be  permitted  to 
pected  to  see,  and  the  child  in  his  own  take  the  field  in  turn,  and  he  had  sym- 
nature  came  out  and  romped  about  in  pathy  with  all  while  he  chuckled  and 
sublime  forgetfulness  of  the  name,  ap-  laughed  in  the  depths  of  his  own  great 
pearance  and  traditions  attached  to  the  mind,  thinking  thoughts  which  I  would 
weather-woni  body  which  contained   it.     have  given  the  world  to  read.     It  was 
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thus  that  he  gained  his  unique  and  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  many  move- 
ments on  foot  throughout  the  world, 
and  I  have  seen  a  circle  of  a  dozen 
represent  as  many  nationalities,  and,  I 
would  assert,  as  many  different  reli- 
gions and  political  creeds.  In  diversit)' 
he  found  the  charm  of  life. 

PETER   PAN  AND   JOHN   BAPTIST. 

His  was  the  mind  of  Peter  Pan  in  the 
body  of  Gargantua.  He  was  a  Bayard 
blended  with  a  Know,  and  a  Prince 
Charming  in  the  guise  of  a  Vulcan.  He 
was  Friar  Tuck  on  the  work  of  Peter 
the  Hermit.  He  had  all  the  essential 
characteristics  of  John  the  Baptist,  Huss 
and  Savonarola,  tempered  with  the  wis- 
dom of  a  Bruno,  the  insight  of  a 
Sweden borg,  the  tact  of  a  Galileo,  the 
humour  of  a  Falstaff,  the  fortitude  of  a 
David,  the  faith  of  a  Tolstoi,  the  fer- 
vour of  a  Mahom.met,  the  craft  of  a 
Loyola,  the  resource  of  a  Reineke  Fuchs, 
the  fecundity  of  a  Montaigne,  and  the 
ardour  of  a  Paul  ;  the  whole  bearing  a 
conscious  tinge  of  a  Hudibras,  of  which 
he  was  aware,  and  at  which  he  could 
laugh  with  others. 

A  STEAD  PORTRAIT. 

tl  see  him  before  me  again  as  he  was, 
a  grey  man,  who  effected  grey  clothes 
and  walked  in  a  straight  line  to  every- 
wnere,  including  heaven.  A  face  which 
gave  the  impression  of  strength  and 
quietness,  lined  with  furrows  as  is  that 
of  the  weather-worn  salt-sea  mariner, 
and  looking  only  in  its  element  when  it 
was  above  a  suit  of  oilskins  and  beneath 
an  ancient  sea  helmet.  Eyes  which  were 
neither  blue  nor  grey,  but  of  the  unde- 
cided colour  of  the  ocean  and  a  strange, 
strong  facial  formation  between  the 
eyes  where  the  nose  began  which  seemed 
to  grow  hard  when  he  set  his  determined 
jaws,  and  gave  new  force  to  the  firmness 


of  his  profile,  the  shaggy  eyebrows  har- 
monising strangely  with  the  change. 
His  hair  sprang  sparsely  and  erect  on 
the  forepart  of  his  head,  as  if  striving 
to  spare  him  the  broken  circle  of  hair 
around  his  countenance  which  baldness 
would  have  entailed,  and  the  greyness 
of  his  bushy  whiskers  was  rapidly 
matching  the  whiteness  of  the  scanty 
hair  above,  but  the  back  of  his  head  still 
bore  its  thick  crop  of  iron  grey  hair, 
across  which  he  would  sometimes  half 
wearily  draw  his  hand.  But  he  walked 
like  a  panther,  and  his  step  was  more 
springy  than  tnat  of  many  a  youth. 
Whenever  we  ascended  a  flight  of  steps 
his  physical  robustness  took  him  up 
three  at  a  time,  and  when  I  did  beat  him 
to  the  top  the  victory  was  bought  with 
pantings  at  which  he  smiled. 

EVERYBODY'S  CONFIDANT. 

Pie  would  play  at  bagatelle  on  an 
old  table  with  old  calls  in  his  house  at 
liayling  for  all  the  world  like  young 
Bullivant  in  "  Vice  Versa,"  and  would 
attempt  impossible  feats  of  impromptu 
carpentering  with  his  own  hands,  and 
comically  inadequate  tools.  But  he  had 
to  be  doing  something,  and  doing  it  he 
was  happy.  He  was  everybody's  con- 
fidant. He  carried  as  many  State 
secrets  as  most  Ministers,  and  was  con- 
sulted on  more  things  than  the  man  in 
tne  street  would  readily  believe.  He 
never  betrayed  a  confidence,  and  conse- 
quently throughout  the  whole  span  of 
his  remarkably  long  journalistic  career 
never  lost  the  trust  of  those  in  high 
l^laces.  And  his  eyes  sought  left  and 
right  for  traces  of  the  presence  of  the 
risen  Christ,  for  signs  of  the  coming  of 
the  great  religious  revival  which  was  to 
be  permanent  in  its  character,  and  was 
to  herald  the  dawn  of  the  true  millen- 
nium. He  was  a  dreamer  who  dreamed 
dreams  which  few  could  comprehend. 
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This  map,  published  in  Harmsworth's  Popular  Science  (No.  9),  shows  where,  around  the  British 
Isles,  fish  abound,  and  attract  to  their  living  harvest  British  vessels,  carrying  more  than  100.000 
expert  fishermen. 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  FISH. 


Australia  has  not  devoted  much  at- 
tention to  the  capture  of  the  hsh  which 
swarm  round  her  coasts.  The  recent 
work  of  Captain  Danne\ig  m  the  "  En- 
deavour," has  demonstrated  that  the  fish 
are  there  all  right.  At  present  they  en- 
joy an  immunity  which  is  surprising. 
The  annual  consumption  of  hsh  per 
head  in  Australasia  is  far  below  that  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  with 
the  possible. exception  of  South  Africa, 
where  the  fishery  industry  has  also  been 
greatly  neglected. 

An  intelresting  account  is  given  in 
"  Harmworth's  Popular  Science  "  of  the 
work  of  English  fishermen.  The  ac- 
companying illustration,  reproduced 
by  courtesy  of  the  publishers,  gives 
some  idea  of  the  vast  variety  of  fish 
obtainable  from  European  waters. 
They  are  by  no  means  all  found  on  the 
map,  only  those  caught  in  great  quanti- 
ties. Bass,  whitebait,  flounder,  to  men- 
tion only  a  few  of  the  more  common 
fish,  are  not  mentioned  there. 

Brixham,  in  Devonshire,  was  the 
home  of  the  trawling  industry.  The 
hardy  fishermen  from  the  West  ex- 
ploited the  North  Sea,  found  Dogger 
Bank,  and,  later,  went  further  afield  to 
Iceland,  North  Cape,  Spain,  and  even 
to  Newfoundland.  Within  the  last 
decade  steam  has  replaced  sails  and 
wind  driven  trawlers  are  now  seldom 
seen,  except  at  Lowestoft  and  Yar- 
mouth. Steam  in  its  turn  is  being 
banished  by  petrol. 

About  110,000  persons  are  engaged  in 
the  British  industry,  over  73,000  being 
constant  workers  on  the  boats.  The 
total  value  of  fish  landed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  British  boats  was 
i^ 1 1,659,000  in  1 910.  The  number  of 
steam  trawlers  in  the  business  was  :  — 
British,  161 5;  German,  239;  French, 
224  ;  Dutch,  81.  From  Grimsby  alone 
over  500  vessels  put  out.  The  value  of  the 
French  fishing  trade  which  is  much  more 
largely  inshore  than  the  British,  is 
worth  about  half  as  much,  the  German 
and  Dutch  trade  each  only  about  one- 
tenth.  The  value  of  the  Canadian  At- 
lantic fisheries  is  over  ;^5,000,000  a  year 
and    Canadians    are   just   beginning   to 


realise  the  enormous  ungathered  wealth 
on  the  Pacific  side.  Cold  storage  has 
been  the  means  of  developing  the  most 
sensational  fishery  in  the  world — the 
salmon  fishing  in  the  estuaries  of  West- 
ern North  America.  The  British  Co- 
lumbian output  from  the  various  tin- 
ning establishments  reaches  an  annual 
value  of  over  ^^5,000,000  and  tons  of 
frozen  salmon  are  shipped  annually  to 
Great  Britain. 

Herrings  are  caught  chiefly  m  the 
North  Sea  ;  4,000,000  cwt.,  worth 
;^  1, 000,000  are  landed  on  the  east 
coast  of  England  annually.  The  total 
catch  landed  elsewhere  being  only 
250,000  cwt.  Mackerels,  like  herrings 
and  sardines,  are  caught  in  drift  nets^ 
not  trawls.  That  is  to  say,  the  net 
hangs  perpendicularly  in  the  water,  and 
the  fish  swimming  against  it,  become  en- 
meshed by  the  gills.  Too  heavy  a  catch 
is  not  appreciated,  as  it  often  involves 
loss  of  nets,  borne  to  the  bottom  by  the 
weight  of  the  fish,  and  torn  away  from 
the  warp.  It  is  astonishing  that,  in  spite 
of  the  great  intensity  of  fishing,  the 
herring  shoals  appear  to  be  as  large 
as  ever,  a  very  different  state  of  affairs 
from  that  which  exists  in  the  trawling 
industry.  This  may  be  due  to  the  deci- 
mation of  haddock  by  the  trawlers, 
haddock  being  voracious  devourers  of 
herring  spawn. 

The  fisherman,  unlike  the  husband- 
man, never  sows — he  only  reaps.  All 
harvest,  and  no  seedtime,  has  always 
been  the  rule  with  those  who  have  drawn 
upon  the  resources  of  the  sea.  Even 
the  fishing  skipper  knows  little  about 
fisn,  except  where  to  find  them,  and  how 
to  catch  them.  The  ignorance  of  the 
man  in  the  street  on  the  subject  is  abyss- 
mal.  If  the  stock-breeder  knew  as  little 
about  the  ways  and  wants  of  the  cattle 
he  rears  as  the  fisherman  knows  about 
the  fish  he  daily  seeks,  he  would  soon 
be  overwhelmed  by  disaster.  Yet,  cer- 
tain varieties  of  fish  are  becoming 
scarce,  and  a  knowledge  of  marine  re- 
sources, and  how  to  husband  them,  is 
increasingly  necessary. 

Considering  the  enormous  import- 
ance of  the  British  fisheries,  the  Govern- 
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ment  spends  singularly  little  on  their 
care  and  develojoment.  The  amount 
so  spent  for  the  British  Islands  is  less 
than  £^46,cxx)  per  aiuuini,  according  to 
the  latest  available  comparative  returns, 


whereas  Canada  spent  ^^207,000,  the 
United  States  ;^i4i,ooo,  Germany, 
;{^27,750,  and  Norway,  ;^20,ooo,  or  with- 
in ;£J^20,ooo  of  what  was  spent  on  the 
fisheries  of  England  and  Wales. 


THE    PICTURESQUE    SARDINE    FISHERIES. 


When  one  sees  an  open  tin  of  sardines 
on  the  table  one  hardly  realises  how 
man\'  perils  faced,  how  man}'  difficulties 
surmounted,  and  what  a  sum  of  labour 
the  little  fish  immersed  in  golden  oil 
represent.  Monsieur  Robert  Pie,  in  the 
Revue  Hebdovmdaire  (Paris),  gives 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  way 
sardine  fishing  is  conducted  on  the  Brit- 
tany coast.    He  says  :  — 

There  is  not  a  cove  or  creek  along-  the 
coast  between  the  peninsula  of  Crozon  down 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  that  does  not 
shelter,  behind  a  pier  or  any  rude  mooring:- 
place,  some  sardine  fishing-craft.  Likewise, 
there  is  not  a  hamlet  of  any  size  that  does 
not  have  a  "  cannery,"  to  which  the  fishing-- 
smacks  of  all  the  smaller  ports  bring-  the 
product  of  their  labour. 

It  is  also  in  those  "  centres  "  that  the 
boats  are  constructed.  They  are  of  all 
dimensions,  beginning  with  the  eight- 
foot  boat  worth  from  six  to  seven  hun- 
dred francs,  and  manned  by  three  men, 
up  to  the  two-masted  barque  requiring  a 
crew  of  five  men  and  a  cabin-boy,  which 
costs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ten  thou- 
sand francs. 

They  are  all  sturdily  built  craft,  dif- 
fering in  form  according  to  the  place 
they  come  from,  those  from  Concarneau, 
Dounarnenez,  or  Audriene  being  easily 
distinguishable  from  one  another.  The 
fishing-craft  held  in  highest  esteem  come 
from  the  shipyards  of  Concarneau, 
Camaret,  Dounarnenez,  Croix,  and  Belle- 
Isle. 

The  launching  of  a  boat  is  a  cere- 
mony full  of  dignity  and  simplicity.  A 
priest,  or  several  of  them,  according  to 
the  means  of  the  owner  of  the  craft, 
stands  at  the  stern  facing  the  sea.  The 
priest  prays,  while  the  crew  kneel  with 
bowed  heads ;  then  he  walks  slowly 
around  the  boat,  tracing  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  the  air  at  ever\-  step.  Holy 
w^ater  is  sprinkled  and  falls  in  drops  of 
diamond  on  the  dark  hull,  which  gra- 
dually   slides    into   the    gently    pulsing 


waters  of  the  harbour  before  receiving 
the  final  benediction  of  the  open  sea. 

NETS  150  FT  LONG. 
The  nets  used  at  present  for  sardine 
fishing  are  from  40  to  50  meters  in 
length  by  10  meters'  width,  with  varying 
sizes  of  mesh.  They  have  a  row  of  corks 
tne  whole  length  of  one  side  and  a  line 
of  lead  sinkers  on  the  other.  This  is  to 
keep  the  net  afloat  vertically  like  a  wall. 
They  cost  from  60  to  100  francs  apiece, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  mesh.  The 
average  fishing-smack  carries  three  nets, 
II  it  does  not  go  out  much  beyond  the 
harbour.  But  for  more  distant  expedi- 
tions they  have  to  carry  about  fifteen. 
This  alone  represents  a  neat  sum  of 
money.  Add  to  this  the  cost  of  bait  (the 
hard  roe  of  the  cod),  which  fluctuates  in 
price  and  sometimes  goes  up  so  high  as 
to  prove  well-nigh  ruinous  to  the  fisher- 
men, and  it  is  easy  to  realise  that  it  takes 
some  capital  to  become  a  "  patron  " 
(boss  fisherman).  Let  us  join  Jean 
Marie,  a  typical  "  patron,"  on  a  fishing 
expedition. 

A  hearty  gfood  fellow  is  Jean  Marie,  and 
none  sharper.  He  had  been  one  of  the  first 
to  start  as  soon  as  the  shoals  of  sardines 
were  reported,  but  he  lets  all  the  other 
boats  gret  ahead  of  him.  The  old  sea-dog 
has  studied  the  direction  of  the  w'ind,  and 
he  knows  that,  with  the  rather  heavy  sea 
now  running,  the  sardines  will  be  hug-g-ing 
the  shore  and  will  be  in  a  spot  he  knows  of. 

A  DRAFT  OF  5000  FISH. 
Jean  Maire  throws  a  handful  of  roe, 
to  cause  the  fish  to  rise,  while  his  men 
watch  the  water  intently.  "  Here  they 
are!"  suddenly  cries  one,  seeing  a  steel- 
like flash  in  the  depths.  Soon  the  water 
takes  a  characteristic  slaty  tint.  At  once 
all  is  action.  The  sail  is  furled  and  the 
long  oars  are  put  in  place  ;  a  net  is  un- 
wound and  thrown  overboard  from  the 
stern.  A  few  strokes  of  the  oars  and 
tne  corks  are  seen  dancing  on  the  sur- 
face   in    a    taut,    straight    line.       The 
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"  patron,"  standing  at  the  stern,  con- 
tinues to  scatter  the  bait  to  entice  the 
fish  ;  then  more  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left  of  the  net,  to  make  them  work  their 
way  through  the  net.  As  soon  as  the 
"  patron "  estimates  that  the  fish  are 
properly  enmeshed  he  signs  to  the  men 
at  the  oars,  who  imanediately  begin  to 
draw  the  net. 

Xo  jewel-box  of  the  Rajnhs  of  India  can 
cnmpare  with  the  radiant  splendour  of  the 
quivering  little  fish  that  soon  rover  the  deck 
with  the  sparkle  of  diamonds  and  opals : 
4000  to  5000  sardines  to  the  net  is  considered 
a  "  normal  "  catch.  If  no  accident  happens 
to  Isreak  the  net,  the  same  one  is  thrown  m 
aerain.  But  woe  betide  when  the  cry  of 
"Porpoises!"  is  raised.  The  nets  cannot 
be  hauled  up  too  soon  to  prevent  their  being- 
torn  to  shreds  by  the  band  of  jolly  marauders 
disporting-  themselves  in  the  shoals  of  sar- 
dmes  and  devouring-  them  wholesale.  Our 
boat  having-  made  a  fair  catch,  about  ro,ooo, 
we  hoist  the  sail  and  make  for  port. 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  BOATS. 

On  the  quay  a  noisy,  expectant  crowd 
awaits  the  return  of  the  flotilla.  The 
manager  of  the  cannery  is  there,  also. 
He  hails  our  "  patron  "  in  turn,  as  soon 
as  we  heave  within  hearing :  "  Jean 
Marie,  how  many?"  "Ten!  How 
much?"  bawls  Jean  Marie.  "Thirty." 
The  bargain  is  closed — thirty  francs  per 
thousand.  Good.  Immediately  the 
crew  sets  to  work.  The  top  of  the  deck 
is  taken  off,  revealing  the  cargo,  which 
has  already  lost  all  its  brilliant  tints, 
for  no  fish  fades  quicker  than  the  sar- 
dine, and  everybody  begins  to  fill  the 
baskets.  When  they  contain  the  re- 
quisite number  they  are  washed  clean  of 
scales,  till  they  shine  again,  and  de- 
livered to  the  buyer.  This  accomplished, 
the  boat  is  thoroughly  washed  and 
flushed  until  not  a  drop  of  dirty  water 
remains  in  the  hold,  for  that  would  be 
enough  to  spoil  the  next  cargo.  While 
tlie  boy  is  doing  this  the  men  inspect  the 
nets  and  mend  them,  if  necessary. 

Then  the  crew,  having  gotten  into  dry 
clothes,  set  gaily  about  making  "  cotri- 
ade,"  the  evening  meal.  Night  is  falling 
and  lends  a  mysterious  charm  to  the 
scene.  The  fire  is  kindled  ;  on  the  tri- 
pod hangs  the  pot,  filled  with  water  and 
seasoning.  The  boy  feeds  the  flames, 
while  some  of  the  men  prepare  the  vari- 
ous fish  that  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  "  cotriade  "  with  a  precision  and 
nicety  that  a  culinary  artist  might  envy 


Another  {leels  the  potatoes,  while  the 
"  patron "  himself  cuts  thin  slices  of 
bread  into  each  individual  bowl.  The 
water  boils,  and  the  fish,  washed  "  in  the 
big  cup,"  as  the  fishermen  call  the  sea, 
is  put  into  the  pot  according  to  pre- 
scribed rites.  First  the  conger  (a  sort  of 
eel)  and  the  mackerel,  then  the  doree, 
and  lastly  the  whiting,  for  each  requires 
different  treatment.  It's  all  in — nothing 
more  to  do  but  to  wait.  The  boy  is  on 
the  watch,  while  the  men  smoke  or  chew 
tobacco,  dreaming  or  drowsing.  At  last 
the  soup  is  ready.  It  is  a  solemn 
moment  when  the  cover  is  raised  and 
an  aromatic  cloud  assails  the  nostrils. 
They  all  fall  to.  What  dainty  dish  can 
compare  with  this  delicious,  fragrant 
fisn  soup,  eaten  while  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  a  boat,  surrounded  by  the  majestic 
serenity  of  a  darkened  sea  ? 

The  supper  is  over,  everything  washed 
up.  Everything  is  made  ready  for  the 
early  morning  start.  Then  a  last  pipe 
IS  smoked,  a  last  story  told,  and  the 
men  wrap  themselves  m  their  great- 
coats and  lie  down  on  the  benches  or 
under  the  sails.  Everything  is  stilled  in 
the  soothing,  solemn  silence  ;  only  afar 
off  sits  a  cabin-boy,  mending  a  net  by  a 
watchlight  and  singing  a  plaintive 
"sone." 

And  so  it  goes  on  every  day  from  the 
beginning  of  June  to  November,  or  as 
long  as  the  sardine  "  gives "  and  the 
weather  permits. 

THE   "patron's"    share. 

The  "  i^atron  "  having  been  paid,  pro- 
ceeds to  settle  accounts  with  his  men. 
Agreement  between  the  "  patron  "  and 
his  men  vary  in  different  places.  In 
Dounarnenez,  for  example,  the  "  patron  " 
is  entitled  to  half  of  the  net  receipts, 
the  men  to  the  remaining  half,  which 
they  divide  equally  between  them.  In 
Belle-Isle  the  "  patron  "  gets  two-thirds, 
but  in  either  case  he  bears  all  the  ex- 
penses, e\en  paying  for  two-thirds  of 
the  "  cotriade  "  and  the  dram  of  whisky 
for  each  man. 

On  an  average  during  normal  seasons 
a  fisherman  earns  about  1200  francs  a 
year.  But,  alas  !  when  bad  seasons  come, 
when  sardines  are  scarce,  then  the  lot  of 
the  fisherman  and  his  poor  family  is  not 
to  be  envied. 
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CAPTAIN  GATES-'' A  VERY  GALLANT 

GENTLEMAN." 


^.^         H^ 
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CAPTAIN    GATES. 

[From  the  Strund  Magazine. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Strand 
Magazine  contains  a  simpl\'  told  ac- 
count of  Captain  Oates,  by  Commander 
Evans.  Six  months'  voyaj^e.  and  twelve 
months  in  the  Antarctic  together, 
enabled  the  two  men  to  know  each 
other  thoroughly. 

HIS  SELECTION. 

There  were,  says  Commander  Evans. 
over  8ooo  volunteers  for  the  Expedition. 
Amongst  others,  Captain  Oates  apjilied. 

He  wrote  a  straig^htforward  note,  stating^ 
that  he  was  keen  to  .serve  with  the  Expedi- 
tion in  any  capacity,  and  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  subscribe  one  thousand  pounds  to 
the  funds  of  the  Expedition  if  selected.  He 
further  stated  that  he  would  require  no  pay 
for  his  services.  Amongst  his  references  he 
quoted  Mr.  Raynor  Wood,  of  Eton  School 
Captain  Scott  asked  Mr.  Wood  to  call  at  our 
office  in  Victoria-street.  Needless  to  say,  we 
could  hear  nothing-  but  praise  for  our  volun- 
teer. 

Captain  Oates  was  born  with  a  love  of 
adventure.  His  father,  the  late  Mr.  N.  E. 
Oates,    and    his    uncle,    Mr.    Francis    Oates, 


both  travelled  much  in  Africa.  On  leaving 
Eton  he  went  out  to  South  Africa  with  his 
regiment  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  War,  and 
while  in  chargre  of  a  small  force  was  sur- 
rcundcd  and  called  on  to  surrender,  but  his 
reply,  we  have  been  told,  was  that  he  had 
come  out  not  to  surrender,  but  to  fight. 

PERSONAL  ATTIRE. 

Oates  was  by  no  means  particular 
about  his  personal  appearance. 

We  had  pictured  a  smartly-turned-out 
young:  cavalry  officer  with  hair  nicely  brushed 
and  neat  moustache.  Our  future  companion 
turned  up  with  a  bowler  characteristically  on 
the  back  of  his  head  and  a  very  worn  "  Aqua- 
scutum  ""  buttoned  closely  round  his  neck, 
hiding  his  collar,  and  showing-  a  strong, 
clean-shaven,  weather-beaten  face,  with 
kindly  brown  eyes  indicative  of  his  fine  per- 
sonality.    "  I'm  Oates,"  he  said. 

On  arrival  at  Melbourne  a  dinner  wa- 
given  by  the  captain  of  the  ship  and  the 
chief  of  the  scientific  staff  (the  late  Dr.  Wil- 
son) to  their  shipmates.  The  dinner  took 
place  at  j\Ienzies  Hotel.  Oates  turned  up 
late.  His  shabby  clothes,  which  he  wore 
alike  on  board  and  ashore,  and  his  great 
hobnail  boots,  caused  consternation  at  the 
botel  entrance.  The  porters  thought  he  came 
from  the  ''  back-blocks,"  and  did  their  best 
to  persuade  him  that  the  hotel  would  not  suit 
his  taste  at  all.  But  in  vain.  Oates  pushed 
them  out  of  he  way,  and  with  his  dear  old 
plodding  footsteps  clattered  into  the  swell 
dining-room,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
his  shipmates  at  their  table. 

He  was  very  quiet  always,  but  very 
popular  amongst  the  men — could,  in- 
deed, get  more  out  of  them  than  any 
other  officer.  No  one  in  the  Expedition 
had  more  common  sense.  His  whole 
work  was  marked  with  the  stamp  of 
thoroughness  and  reliability,  and  his 
field  training  made  him  a  most  welcome 
tent  mate.  He  was  a  hrst-class  cook, 
ana  used  to  be  annoyed  at  the  experi- 
mental efforts  of  others.  He  was  always 
called  the  "Soldier"  by  his  comrades. 

On  the  southern  journey  Oates  was  invalu- 
able ;  the  untiring:  zeal  he  displayed  in  his 
care  for  the  little  Siberian  ponies  filled  us 
with  admiration.  He  would  have  one  sledge 
as  a  distributing-  station  for  their  fodder,  and 
personally  issue  every  nose-bag-.  There  was 
no  waste.  Oates  would  be  out  to  feed  the 
animals  and  "  go  rounds  "  at  one  a.m.  The 
ponies,  marching  ,by  night,  could  rest  when 
the  sun  was  high  and  the  air  warmer,  and, 
really,  they  did  not  have  a  bad  time  alto- 
gether on  the  memorable  march. 
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He  hated  to  see  his  animals  suffering, 
and  devised  various  means  to  protect 
their  eyes  from  snow-blindness,  which 
malady  was  common  to  the  ponies  and 
dogs,  as  well  as  to  the  men. 

Oates  did  not  expect  to  be  selected 
for  the  final  party,  which  proceeded  to 
the  Pole.  Originally,  it  was  to  have 
consisted  of  four  men,  but  five  were 
finally  taken.  From  December  5th  to 
9th,  there  was  a  terrible  blizzard,  and, 
says   Commander  Evans  : — • 

Poor  old  Oates  had  suffered  as  much  as 
the  ponies ;  they  had  lost  condition  with  a 
rapidity  that  was  dreadful  to  observe.  He 
had  felt  that  every  time  he  re-entered  his 
tent  (which  was  also  Captain  Scott's)  he 
took  in  more  wet  snow,  and  helped  to  in- 
crease the  g-eneral  discomfort.  This  being- 
the  case,  when  he  went  out  to  the  ponies  he 
stopped  out,  and  kept  his  vigil  crouching- 
behind  a  drif ted-up  pony-wall.  We  could  not 
help  laug-hing-  at  him*,  after  the  blizzard, 
when  he  wrung:  the  icy  water  out  of  his  cloth- 


ing. His  personal  bag  was  in  a  dreadful 
state.  His  sodden  tobacco  had  discoloured 
everything,  and  as  he  squeezed  his  spare 
socks  and  gloves  a  stream  of  nicotine-stained 
water  flowed  out.  I  am  unable  to  reproduce 
his  observations  on  the  subject — they  were 
dry,  picturesque  and  to  the  point,  and  even 
our  bluejackets,  who  were  none  too  particu- 
lar about  language,  looked  at  Oates  with  un- 
disguised astonishment  at  the  length  and 
variety  of  his  "  emergency  vocabulary." 

On  New  Year's  Eve,  for  the  first  and 
only  time,  Oates  took  the  lead  in  the 
conversation,  and  told  all  about  his 
home,  and  his  horses,  his  life  in  India, 
and  his  boyhood  at  Eton. 

Oates  talked  for  some  hours.  At  length 
Captain  Scott  reached  out  and  affectionately 
seized  him  in  the  way  that  was  itself  so 
characteristic  of  our  leader,  and  said,  "  You 
funny  old  thing,  you  have  quite  come  out  of 
your  shell.  '  Soldier.'  Do  you  know,  we  have 
all  sat  here  talking  for  nearly  four  hours? 
It's  New  Year's  Day  and  one  a.m.  !  So  into 
your  bags,  all  of  you — we  start  at  five." 


LLOYD-GEORGE:    AN   APPRECIATION. 


It  was  recently  remarked  by  an  ad- 
mirer of  David  Lloyd-George,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  British  Exchequer,  that  the 
three  most  eminent,  typical,  and  vigor- 
ous men  of  English  speech  to-day  are 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
and  David  Lloyd-George,  the  speaker 
adding  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  British 
Exchequer  has  two  advantages  over  the 
others :  he  is  the  youngest  and  he  is  still 
in  office. 

When  a  legislator  is  hailed  b)'  one 
portion  of  a  community  as  a  messenger 
airect  from  heaven,  and  railed  upon  by 
the  other  part  as  a  fiend  incarnate,  it  is 
safe  to  assert  that  he  must  possess,  at 
least,  some  of  the  elements  of  greatness. 
Such  a  man  is  the  brilliant,  forceful, 
somewhat  erratic  W'elshman  who  is  now 
Chancellor  of  the  British  Exchequer, 
and  destined,  in  the  belief  of  many  Eng- 
lishmen, to  be  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Empire. 

Lloyd-George  once  said  of  himself 
that  his  mmd  resembled  an  axe  rather 
than  a  mallet, — "  you  cannot  split  a  log 
with  a  mallet,  it  is  too  broad-minded." 
It  has  been  this  fighting  edge,  fre- 
quently narrow,  always  sharp,  shown  in 
all  his  public  work,  his  oratory,  his  de- 
bates in  Parliament,  and  his  advocacy 
of  Liberal  measures  that  has  character- 


ised Mr.  Lloyd-George.  He  is  the  most 
talked-of  man  in  the  British  Empire, 
it  is  not  likely  that  British  politics  will 
ever  be  the  same  after  his  career  is 
ended. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  triumphant 
Liberal  return  to  power  in  igo6  Mr. 
Lloyd-George's  fame  rested  solely  upon 
his  skill  as  an  orator.  His  speeches  in 
English  and  his  native  Welsh  were  un- 
surpassed. Few,  however,  suspected  that 
he  could  administer  as  well  as  apostro- 
phise and  curse.  He  was  appointed  pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  nation  were  opened.  He  re- 
organised the  whole  of  his  antiquated 
department  from  roof  to  foundation. 
Then,  in  1908,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  and  the  accession 
of  Mr.  Acquith  to  the  Premiership,  he 
became  head  of  the  British  Treasury. 

Some  of  the  social  reform  features  of 
the  Liberal  programme  had  already  been 
carried  out.  Then  came  the  epoch-mak- 
ing budget  of  1909.  It  radically  shifted 
the  burden  of  taxation  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  poor  to  those  of  the  rich, 
made  a  political  issue  of  national 
economy,  created  new  sources  of  wealth 
by  new  systems  of  taxation,  and  pro- 
vided new  bases  of  security  for  the 
people.     The  Lords  rejected   it.     Then 
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I.i ceriiool  Courier.^ 

•sKcuRrn'  OP  tenure." 

Mr.  I. loyd -George's  new  scheme  for  a  Miiiistr.v 
of  hands  will  bring  security  of  tenure,  he  asserts. 
for  tho  farmers,  and,  he  might  have  added,  for- 
'iffieials   too. 


the  country  rejected  the  Lords,  and  took 
away  their  veto  power. 

The  reduced  Liberal  majorit}-  and  de- 
pendence upon  the  Irish  and  Labour 
votes  did  not  deter  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
from  another  radical,  almost  revolution- 
ary, move.  In  Ma)-,  191 1,  came  the 
National  Insurance  Act,  undoubtedly 
the  most  thorough-going  measure  of 
social  reform  that  ever  reached  the 
British  statute-books.  Its  passage  was 
in  many  ways  an  extraordinar)-  personal 
triumph  for  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  The 
Bill  was  his  conception,  he  explained  it 
beforeParliamentandthe  country.  It  was 
he,  moreover,  who,  almost  single-handed, 
carried  it  through.  In  sj^ite  of  all  sorts 
of  dire  predictions  that  it  would  never 
work,  work  it  did.  Lloyd-George  won, 
ana  this  triumph  has  made  him  stand 
out  as  the  most  interesting  "  performer  " 
in  British  politics,  the  man  who,  so  far. 
has  never  failed  to  make  good. 

Lloyd-George  is  a  Welshman  throu^di 
and  through,  with  all  the  candor,  sym- 
]iathetic  vitalit)-.  directness,  and  tenacit\- 
that  characterise  his  people.  His  father 
failed  as  a  schoolmaster  and  died  an 
unsuccessful  farmer.  His  mother  was 
left  penniless,  but  an  uncle  made  a  legal 


career  possible  for  little  David.  At  six- 
teen he  was  "  duly  articled  to  a  firm  of 
solicitors."  At  twenty-one  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Before  he  was 
twenty-eight  he  had  built  up  one  of  the 
largest  practices  in  Wales.  But  he  loved 
politics  and  public  debate.  He  stumped 
the  country  on  behalf  of  land  reform 
and  temperance,  and  was  elected  to  the 
Council  of  Carnarvonshire.  He  typified 
Wales  and  the  Welsh  question,  advo- 
cated Welsh  patriotism  and  the  common 
people  of  Wales,  and,  in  1890,  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

For  ten  years  little  was  known  of  him 
except  as  an  adroit  Parliamentary  strate- 
gist and  a  clever  speaker.  He  incurred 
the  bitter  enmity  of  man>-  Englishmen 
because  of  his  opposition  to  the  Boer 
War,  but  all  the  while  he  was  mastering 
details  of  administration  and  embody- 
ing to  the  Empire  the  qualities  of  his 
native  Wales.  Never  since  the  days  of 
Owen  Glendower  has  Wales  found  a 
leader  more  absolutely  after  her  own 
heart. 

The  fighting  quality,  the  brilliant, 
virulent  sarcasm,  the  unsparing  ridicule, 
and  the  lack  of  reverence  of  tradition 
that  have  always  marked  Lloyd- 
George's  public  speeches  have  made  him 
many  enemies.  But  no  scandal  has 
touched  him.  "  Politics  "  tried  to  smirch 
him  in  the  "  Marconitis "  affair,  yet  it 
left  him  unscathed. 

Democracy  is  the  note  of  his  person- 
alit\'  as  well  as  of  his  career.  He  is 
cheer)'  and  approachable.  heart)-, 
genuine,  and  frank,  typical,  indeed,  of 
the  rather  wholesome  revolution  that  is 
now  passing  over  English  life  and  poli- 
tics, and  opening  careers  to  men  who  are 
judged  b)-  what  they  are  and  by  what 
they  do,  and  not  by  their  rank  or  wealth. 
Whatever  his  faults,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  David  Llo)d-George  has  rehabili- 
tated British  Liberalism. 

Lloyd-George  is  a  boyish,  human  man 
of  fift)'.  He  is  pre-eminently  what  is 
known  as  a  family  man.  He  loves  to 
retire  for  a  vacation  rest  to  the  Welsh 
mountains.  The  Lloyd-George  camp  is 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Moel  Hebog  in  the 
Snowdon  range  in  North  Wales.  The 
Lloyd-Georges,  father,  mother  and  chil- 
dren, live  out  of  doors  for  weeks  in  the 
beautiful  Welsh  autumn. 
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Copiiright   hi/  John    T.   McCu1c)icon.] 

OFF   FOR    SOUTH    AMERICA.. 

[From    the    Tvihunr    fChicago). 


COLONEL    ROOSEVELT    ON    THE    "BULL 

MOOSE"    PARTY. 

The  leading"  contribution  to  the  Ceu- 
tnry  Magazine  for  October  is  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  discussion  of  the  place  and 
purposes  of  the  Progressive  party  one 
year  after  its  birth.  The  editor  of  the 
Century  introduces  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's article  with  the  statement  that 
"  progressivism  is  the  one  altogether  in- 
calculable element  in  the  political  situa- 
tion in  this  country  at  a  time  when  all 
men  are  peering,  puzzled  and  anxious, 
into  the  mists  of  the  future." 

In  order  to  show  that  there  are  no 
longer  the  real  distinctions  between  the 
two  old  parties  which  formerly  existed 
Colonel  Roosevelt  opens  his  article  with 
a  brief  survey  of  the  records  of  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  parties  since 
the  Civil  War.  He  shows  that  the  new 
issues  that  arose  after  the  war  tended 
to  divide  the  parties,  each  within  itself, 
rather  than  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  true 
party  division.  Against  each  party 
alike  he  brings  the  charge  of  indecision 
of  purpose  in  dealing  with  vital  pro- 
blems. To  illustrate  his  point  he  cities 
the  action  of  the  Democratic  party  in  al- 
ternately nominating  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr. 
Parker  for  President,  and  he  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  men  as  widely  sun- 
dered in  their  convictions  as  Senators 
Penrose,  La  Toilette,  and  Smoot  share 
the  leadership  of  the  present  Republican 
party. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  holds  that  the 
country  has  need  of  "efficient  and 
coherent  governmental  action  as  regards 
the  really  vital  questions  of  the  day." 
Neither  the  Democratic  nor  the  Repub- 
lican party  as  at  present  constituted  can 
supply  this  need,  in  his  opinion.  The 
Democracy,  he  says,  is  wedded  to  States' 
rights  and  hence  cannot  serve  the  people 
in  obtaining  those  people's  rights  which 
only  the  full  power  of  the  national 
government  can  secure.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Republican  party  has  given 
over  its  machinery  to  the  "  powers  that 
prey "  in  the  political  and  business 
world.  As  an  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  the  present  party  conditions  in 
this  country  have  brough    about  the  ab- 


solute powerlessness  of  the  people 
against  the  combined  old  party 
machines,  Colonel  Roosevelt  cites  the 
repudiation  by  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture of  their  pre-election  pledges  as  to 
primary  legislation. 

As  a  corollary  of  this  absence  of  vital 
party  distinctions,  Colonel  Roosevelt  at- 
tempts to  show  that  neither  of  the  old 
party  organisations  c.i.n  be  used  as  an 
instrument  for  dealing  w^ith  really  vital 
problems.  The  new  issues  that  have 
arisen  from  the  social  and  economic 
changes  of  the  last  hfty  years  must  be 
dealt  with  by  new  methods,  and  the  only 
political  party  in  existence  to-day  which 
recognises  this  fact  is  the  Progressive 
party.  How  the  Progressive  party  at- 
tempts to  apply  the  principles  of  social 
and  industrial  justice  in  the  concrete  was 
illustrated  in  its  national  platform  of 
1912. 

The  Progressive  party  believes  tiiat 
the  people  themselves  should  be  the 
ultimate  law-making  power,  and  that  so 
far  as  concerns  all  laws  for  social  and 
industrial  justice,  the  people  themselves 
should  have  the  right  to  decide,  after 
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due  deliberation,  what  laws  are  to  be 
placed  upon  the  statute-books  and  what 
construction  is  to  be  placed  uj^on  con- 
stitutions, national  and  State.  Colonel 
Roosevelt  is  careful  to  say,  however,  that 
this  proposal  has  nothinp^  whatever  to 
do  with  any  ordinary  case  of  law,  but 
has  to  do  only  with  the  exercise  by  the 
courts  of  political  and  le.^islative  func 
tions.  Whether  the  people  of  any  State 
are  to  have  a  workmen's  compensation 
law,  or  a  law  limitinj^  the  number  of 
hours  of  women  in  industry,  or  provid- 
ing for  the  safeguardin<^  of  dangerous 
machinery — -laws  denied  to  the  people 
again  and  again  by  the  courts — is  a 
matter  to  be  decided  by  the  people  them- 
selves. In  other  words.  Colonel  Roose 
velt  maintains  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  right  of  judges  is  quite  as  much 
out  of  date  as  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  Whether  the  court  or  the 
legislature  shall  have  the  upper  hand 
does  not  interest  him  so  much  as  the 
proposition  that  the  peonle  should  have 
the  upper  hand  over  both. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  sums  up  the  Pro- 
gressive position  in  the  dictum  that 
governnient  should  concern  itself  chiefly 
with 'the' matters  of  most  importance  to 


••IT'S   AMVE!     IT'S   ALIVE!" 

[From  the  World  (New  York. 

the  average  man  and  the  average  woman 
and  that  it  should  be  its  special  province 
to  aid  in  making  the  conditions  of  life 
easier  for  these  ordinary  men  and  ordin- 
ary women  who  compose  the  great  bulk 
of  our  people.  As  a  means  to  this  end 
the  people  must  somehow  obtain  direct 
control  over  their  own  governmental 
agencies. 


THE    INFLUENCE    OF   THE    PANAMA    CANAL. 


A  thoughtful  German  analysis  of  the 
influence  of  the  Panama  Canal  on  the 
differing  characteristics  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  States  of  the  Union  is  con- 
tributed to  the  Deutsche  Revue  by 
the  Prussian  social  and  economic  writer. 
Prof.  Dr.  Erich  von  Drygalski. 

The  San  Francisco  exposition  com- 
memorating the  opening  of  the  great 
waterway  at  Panama,  says  Professor  von 
Drygalski,  will  "  naturally  fasten  the  at- 
tention of  the  civilised  world  upon  the 
oldest  and  greatest  contrast  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe — the  physical  and  cul- 
tural contrast  between  the  countries  on 
the  Pacific  and  those  on  the  Atlantic." 

The  very  way  the  idea  of  the  exposi- 
tion has  been  greeted,  continues  the  Ger- 
man writer,  shows  how  great  the  opposi- 
tion is. 

The  nations  on  the  Atlantic — Europe, 
therefore,  and  even  the  eastern  section  of 
the  United  States — are  cool,  nay,   unfavour- 


able to  It.  while  those  on  the  Pacific — wes- 
tern South  America,  eastern  Asia,  Japan  in 
parti'^ular,  and,  above  all,  the  Western  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States — advocate  it 
with  a  warmth  and  energy  which  gfives  the 
Germans,   too,   food  for  reflection. 

The  contrast  of  the  two  coasts  and  of 
their  people  is  "  based  upon  profound 
natural  differences." 

The  Pacific  regions  are  accompanied  by 
high  parallel  ranges  which  shut  them  in, 
while  the  mountains  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
and  the  countries  capable  of  culture  lying 
between  them,  slope  down  to  the  sea.  Thus 
the  productive  countries  can  be  easily 
reached  by  trade-routes  from  the  Atlantic, 
while  the  trade-routes  from  the  Pacific  must 
conquer  their  way  laboriously  over  lofty 
mountains  before  reaching  habitable  States. 

Only  at  certain  points  have  convulsions  of 
Nature  or  great  streams  broken  a  passage 
through  the  coast  ranges  and  made  a  de- 
velopment of  traffic  and  culture  possible — 
thus  in  Manchuria,  Peking,  southern  Chile, 
Seattle,  San  I'rancisco,  etc.  ;  yet  the  civilisa- 
tion in  these  places  differs  very  essentially 
from   that  on   the   .Atlantic — the   latter   being 
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characterised  by  something:  lig'ht,  expansive, 
mutually  fructifying-;  the  former,  striking', 
as  it  soon  does,  agfainst  mountain-walls,  by 
something:  peculiar  to  the  soil,  isolated, 
created  for  special  needs.  China  oflFers  the 
best  example  of  this  isolation,  or  the  Incas 
of  Peru  and  the  Mexican  Indians.  As  a  fur- 
ther consequence,  the  development  of  the 
Atlantic  nations  has  been  a  constant  one, 
while  that  of  those  on  the  Pacific  has  been 
spasmodic ;  the  first  could  not  stand  per- 
fectly still  iDecause  some  neig-hbouring-  nation 
prog^ressed  in  one  or  another  direction,  while 
the  culture  of  the  nations  on  the  Pacific,  shut 
in  by  mountains,  often  having-  no  contact 
with  others,  became  rig-id,  until  some  dis- 
tant people  in  a  spirit  of  bold  enterprise 
paved  the  way  to  prog-ress. 

A  marv^ellous  and  interesting  blend- 
ing of  the  cultural  forms  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  is  offered  by  the  United 
States,  in  Dr.  von  Drygalski's  opinion. 

But  the  fusion  is  only  apparent ;  in  point 
of  fact,  the  contrasts,  owing-  to  natural 
causes,  continue  and  may  even  become  in- 
tensified. The  East  has  a  thoroug-hly  At- 
lantic, we  mig"ht  say  a  European  cast ;  from 
it  has  proceeded  colonisation  and  progrress. 
The  Atlantic  and  its  inlets  tend  to  create  a 
great  unity  of  interests,  culture,  and  poli- 
tical ideas.  Quite  different  is  it  in  the  West. 
Doubly  shut  in  by  two  mountain-rang^es,  it 
resisted  colonisation  and  culture  for  a  long- 


time. Even  San  Francisco,  one  of  the 
grandest  harbours  of  the  world,  was  for 
centuries  after  its  discovery  no  port  of 
entry.  The  discovery  of  g-old  on  the  Sacra- 
mento caused  a  sudden  development  of  the 
valley,  but  only  now  is  San  Francisco,  in  a 
new  spurt  of  progress,  becoming:  a  city  of 
the  first  rank  as  reg-ards  culture.  Ever  since 
the  possibilities  of  San  Francisco  were  re- 
cog-nised — about  since  California  belong-s  to 
the  United  States — with  the  usvial  American 
energ-y  efforts  have  been  made  to  open  up 
the  West  by  Eastern  enterprise.  Railroads 
upon  railroads  were  built  traversing-  the  Con- 
tinent. Owing-  to  the  feverish  haste  of  their 
construction  they  were  defective.  Some  of 
them  are  flourishing-  because — it  is  claimed 
— they  open  up  the  West,  but,  more  cor- 
rectly, because  the  West  is  opening:  itself 
up— like  a  g:enuine  Pacific  land,  like  Japan. 
In  every  new  road  there  is  an  anxious  striv- 
ing-, as  it  were,  to  retain  the  West,  which 
still  utilises  them  for  transportation  to  the 
East,  but  otherwise  g:rows  from  its  own 
streng-th.  Thoug-h  it  can  not  compete  with 
the  East  in  producing-  coal,  it  can  vie  with 
it  in  metals  of  all  sorts,  the  mountain  water 
supplies  aiding-  to  exploit  them  ;  it  possesses, 
too,  enormous  wealth  in  orchards  and  arable 
land,  while  it  has  hardly  beg-un  to  use  its 
forests.  Where  a  short  time  ago  no  house 
was  to  be  seen,  there  are  now  villag-es  and 
towns,  and,  in  the  California-Oreg-on  val- 
ley, a  chain  of  large  cities  is  growing  up 
from  Seattle  to  Los  Angeles,  looking  out 
for  industries  which  shall  still  further  pro- 
mote progress. 


PARAGRAPHS  ABOUT  PEOPLE. 


BRITAIN'S    FIRST   COMMONER. 

The  picture  drawn  in  the  North 
American  Review,  by  Mr.  Geo.  Harvey, 
of  "  Asquith  :  the  Master  Statesman," 
gives  us  the  portrait  of  a  strong,  plain 
man,  whose  record  of  achievement — with 
so  difficult  and  cumbersome  an  instru- 
ment as  the  Houses  of  Parliament — is 
unequalled  in  England's  political  his- 
tory. The  death  of  Gladstone  removed 
the  one  figure  which  commanded  the 
allegiance  of  Liberalism,  and  yet  the 
progress  of  the  past  few  years  has  been 
phenomenal,  as  the  writer  says  :  — 

Think,  for  a  moment,  of  what  the  Liberals 
have  accomplished  in  these  few  years  I  They 
have  fought  through  two  general  elections  ; 
they  have  broken  for  ever  the  obtructive 
power  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  they  have 
passed  the  most  revolutionary  budgets  and 
profoundly  modified  the  framework  of  the 
British  Constitution  ;  they  have  weathered  at 
least  three  international  crises  when  war 
seemed  to  be  a  probability  of  the  next 
twenty-four  hours ;  they  have  passed  vast 
measures  of  social  reform  like  the  Insurance 
Act,  the  Old  Age  Pensions  .A.ct,  and  the  Act 


establishing  a  national  system  of  Labour  Ex- 
changes ;  they  have  struggled  through  two 
terrible  explosions  of  industrial  unrest  that 
for  a  time  threatened  the  paralysis  of  all 
British  trade ;  they  have  been  confronted 
with,  and  have  resolutely  tackled,  the  new  and 
urgent  problems  of  national  defence  and  Im- 
perial consolidation  ;  a,nd  they  are  now  dis- 
establishing the  Welsh  Church  and  granting 
Home  Rule  to  Ireland. 

In  all  these  achievements  ^Ir.  Asquith  has 
played  the  foremost  part ;  the  main  burden 
of  deciding,  of  leading,  of  defending  has 
fallen  on  him ;  and  he  has  done  his  work 
with  a  masterful  thoroughness  that  stamps 
his  administration  as  the  most  efficient  with- 
in the  recollection  of  living  man. 

If  anything,  Mr.  Plarvey  is  somewhat 
too  pessimistic  in  pamting  his  back- 
ground, for  the  disturbing  events  and 
labour  troubles  of  1910  were  but  the  ex- 
pression of  deep-seated  dissatisfaction 
which  continues  and  is  still  a  present 
problem  m  England  ;  but  this  is  not  to 
deny  the  qualities  of  the  Prime  Minister 
m  mastering  a  situation.  Mr.  Asquith's 
speeches  are  well  described  as — '- 
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M.   PADERKWSKI. 

[Sketcli  l),v   Kniil   Fuclis,  in   the  Ci'Dtiirti  Maga2ine. 

Models  of  clearness  and  prcc  i>i()n  ;  full  of 
vigorous  thoug-ht,  of  trenchant  and  sonorous 
diction,  and  admirably  arranffod  ;  stroke  fol- 
lows upon  stroke  without  hesitation  and  with 
direct  and  compellini?  force ;  and  yet  they 
are  as  unmistakably  not  oratory  as  George 
Eliot's  verse  is  not  poetry.  The  reason  is 
that  Mr.  .As(|uith  has  himself  almost  too  com- 
l  letely  in  hand,  knows  to  a  nicetv  just  what 
rie  is  going  to  say  and  how  he  is  going  to 
say  it.  and  is  never  for  a  moment  in  any 
danger  of  being  carried  out  of  himself.  The 
colour  and  rhythm,  the  exaltation  and  aban- 
don of  true  oratory  are  not  for  him. 

Statesmanship  has  too  long  been  con- 
fused with  the  unsatisfying  art  of  ora- 
tory, or,  as  Pope  expressed  it :  — 

Worth   makes   the   man,    and   want   of   it   the 

fellow  ; 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  and  prunello. 

PADEREWSKl  AS  POLITICIAN. 
The  Ceutiiry  contains  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  great  pianist  at  his  home 
at  Merges,  near  LaUe  Geneva.  The 
writer.  Abbie  H.  C  Finck,  gives  the 
reader  an  impression  of  the  Paderewskis 
as  an  ideal  counle  delighted  with  the 
manifold  activities  of  their  rural  hfe, 
for  both  take  the  closest  interest  in  farm- 
ing.    Paderewski  is  read\-  "  to  chat  de- 


lightfully on  any  subject,"  but,  says  the 
writer. 

perhaps  the  most  vital  subject  to  the  great 
Pole  is  his  own  beloved  country.  He  is  con- 
sidered an  important  factor  in  the  Polish- 
FAiro])ean  politics  of  the  day.  Considerable 
apprelicnsion  was  telt  as  to  the  possible  ef- 
fect of  his  speech  on  his  inflammable  com- 
patriots at  the  Chopin  centenary,  in  iqio, 
and  at  the  presentation  of  the  magnificent 
monument  which  Paderewski  had  caused  to 
be  erected  at  Cracow  in  commemoration  of 
the  Polish  victory  over  the  order  of  Teutonic 
Knights  at  Grunewald,  in  1410.  One  of  his- 
countrvmen  was  the  sculptor  of  the  splendid 
equestrian  statue  of  Wladislaus  II.  The 
mere  description  of  the  scenes  that  followed, 
of  the  acclamation  of  the  Poles,  the  cheers  of 
thousands  for  their  beloved  Paderewski, 
moves  the  hearer  deeply;  what  it  must  have 
meant  to  the  man  in  whose  honour  those 
thousands  gathered  from  all  Poland-^a  man 
readv  to  give  his  heart's  blood  for  his  coun- 
trv— can  be  known  only  to  himself  and  to  his 
wife.  Among  the  interesting  souvenirs  of 
this  occasion  are  autographs  of  many  dis- 
tinguished Poles  who  gathered  to  do 
honour  to  Poland  and  to  Paderewski.  It 
is  hardlv  strange  that  the  Powers  that  hold 
Poland  'should  have  felt  that  very  serious 
consequences  might  arise  from  this  one 
man's  magnetism,  enthusiasm,  and  patriot- 
ism. 

"  WHEN  I  WAS  MADAME  SANS-GENE." 
Writing  in  Lectures  pour  Tons, 
Madame  Rejane  tells  how  she  prepared 
herself  to  interpret  the  role  of  Madame 
Sans-Gene.  This  part,  she  says,  is  dearer 
to  her  than  any  other.  She  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  say,  "  without  too  much 
vanity,"  that  it  was  written  for  her.  She 
studied  the  history  relating  to  Therese 
Figueur  (the  original  Madame  Sans- 
Gene),  and  the  Marechale  Lefebvre, 
whom.  Sardou  made  his  prototype  in 
writing  the  piece.  Two  women  in  one — 
a  complicated  role  for  Madame  Rejane. 
In  acting  the  part  she  felt  she  was  going 
to  incarnate  popular  France,  the  France 
captivated  by  the  glorious  captain, 
Bonaparte ;  the  France  who  shed  her 
blood  for  him  and  acclaimed  him  on  the 
field  of  battle  ;  the  France  of  the 
humble,  the  peasantry,  the  grenadiers, 
the  brave,  the  devoted.  She  explains 
her  special  success  by  saying  she  has  en- 
deavoured to  realise  the  heroine  who  so 
greatly  resembled  the  France  ready  to 
maKe  any  sacrifice  for  the  man  who  had 
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awakened   in  his  country  the  flame  of 
enthusiasm. 

SHAW,  A  DISQUALIFIED   DRAMATIST  ! 

In  the  Bookman  Mr.  Scott  deals  with 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  the  dramatist,  and 
contemplates  Mr.  Shaw  "  compelled  to 
proclaim  and  believe  himself  a  drariia- 
tist,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  self- 
sajne  power  and  process,  being  carefully 
unfitted  for  the  rohy 

Circumstances,  not  predilection,  we 
are  shown,  propelled  Mr.  Shaw  into  the 
part  of  a  dramatist,  "  a  maker  of  works 
of  art  depicting  the  daily  life  of  the 
world."  He  was  trebly  disqualified.  In 
the  first  place,  his  Socialism  had  made 
him  unsociable  ;  he  had  made  disdain  a 
working  principle  ;  he  had  learnt  to 
study  human  nature  in  the  spirit  of  an 
opponent.  Secondly,  his  platform  work, 
which  had  taught  him  the  acoustics  of 
the  stage  and  how  to  make  his  characters 
talk  like  human  beings,  also  confirmed 
him  in  a  foible  which  reacted  on  those 
characters  and  made  them  human  beings 
of  one  particular  kind.  A  crisp  state- 
ment became  essential  to  his  sentences, 
and  his  ability  to  ask  a  question,  or 
to  suggest,  or  use  art  as  a  means  of 
evocation — an  immense  asset  on  a  plat- 
form-— became  a  fatal  barrier  to  com- 
pleteness when  he  set  to  work  to  write 
a  play.  Thirdly,  he  got  his  ideas  of 
human  society  from  the  members  of  his 
societies,  and  he  has  ahvays  remained 
complacantly  satisfied  that  his  earh' 
contact  with  life  was  complete.  But 
recognise  that  a  passion  for  purity, 
gentleness,  truth,  justice,  and  beauty  is 
the  force  at  the  base  of  all  his  teaching. 
and  his  message  is  one  of  the  most  tonic 
•of  our  time. 

"  BIBLE  "  BORROW. 
Mr.  Thomas  Seccombe,  in  the  Book- 
man, tells  how  George  Borrow,  author 
of  the  "  Bible  in  Spain,"  wrote  "  Laven- 
gro,"  as  it  were,  with  his  life's  blood. 
It  cost  him  the  same  agony  that  parts 


MR.   BERNARD  SHAW. 

of  "  David  Copperfield  "  cost  Dickens. 
Jnis  lack  of  ease  in  writing  often  gives 
a  wrong  impression  of  insincerity  or  im- 
partiality. His  determination  to  be 
original  and  tell  the  truth,  to  avoid  all 
padding  and  secondhand  ideas,  kept 
him  on  the  rack  for  over  six  years. 
Eventually  the  book  appeared  in  185 1  — 
to  be  received  not  merely  with  coldness 
and  unconcern,  but  with  hostile  carping 
and  even  derision.  Mr.  Seccombe  says 
in  conclusion  :  — 

Borrow  is  rather  an  enigma,  he  is  a  man 
standing  athwart  his  period  with  something: 
of  the  straddle  of  a  colossus,  and  people  will 
(as  in  the  cogfnate  case  of  a  contemporary 
prophet,  Carlyle)  always  be  anxious  and 
curious  to  read  the  riddle.  There  is  a  mys- 
tery about  the  fellow.  He  h;;d  a  prcbcription. 
a  narcotic,  a  drugf,  or  somet:^-ing'  capable  of 
serving  as  a  talisman  againsi  the  "  corrup- 
tion "  of  modern  civilisation. 

GABRIELE  D'ANNUNZIO. 
In  the  Edinburgh  Review,  Orlo  Wil- 
liams pays  unstinted  praise  to  D'/.nnun- 
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zio,  whose  jubilee  is  being"  celebrated  by 
admirers  in  man\'  lands.  Mr.  Williams, 
as  critic,  recognises  obvious  shortcom- 
ings of  the  poet,  which  are  more  parti- 
cular! \-  revealed  in  the  scope  of 
D'Annunzio's  novels,  but  after  fully  al- 
lowing for  all  that  just  criticism  can 
pare  awa)-,  indignantly  though  the  poet 
himself  would  deny  it,  from  the  gran- 
diose figure  of  his  genius  enough  re- 
mains to  preserve  the  stature  of  a  giant, 
more  fairly  proportioned,  more  power- 
ful, and  more  fully  endowed  with  all 
the  gifts  of  an  inspired  artist  than  any 
writer  among  his  fellow-countrymen. 

Unmistakable  greatness  has  been  but 
seldom  achieved  by  one  man  both  as  a 
poet  and  as  a  novelist.  In  England  we 
have  George  Meredith  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy,  yet  it  is  as  novelists  that  they 
have  primarily  won  renown,  and  the 
body  of  their  poetry  is  small  comoared 
with  that  of  their  prose.  With  Gabriele 
D'Annunzio  the  case  is  different.    At  the 


age  of  sixteen  he  revealed  himself  a  poet 
in  very  essence,  and  it  was  not  till  ten 
years  later  that  he  published  his  first 
novel.  Yet  now,  in  his  fiftieth  year,  his 
works  of  poetry  and  prose  are  as  nearly 
equal  in  volume  as  they  are  in  literary 
importance.  They  have  appeared  alter- 
nately, romance,  drama,  ode  and  elegy, 
the  one  seeming  but  to  serve  as  a  recrea- 
tion from  the  other,  for  it  would  be 
wrong  to  suppose  that  any  considera- 
tions of  popular  demand  have  ever 
weighed  with  the  author  in  the  matter 
of  his  production.  However  much  his 
nostrils  may  be  tickled  by  the  incense 
of  admirers,  D'Annunzio  has  always 
shown  himself  a  true  artist  in  this,  that 
he  has  never  written  a  line  except  to 
please  himself.  The  pride  of  art  is  to 
him  almost  a  matter  of  religion,  and  the 
democratic  influence  of  a  reading  "  pub- 
lic "  is  one  that  he  would  scorn  in  all 
sincerity  :  it  is  as  a  master,  not  as  a  pur- 
veyor, that  he  would  be  worshipped. 


THE   FOURTH    ESTATE. 


THE  CONFESSIONS   OF  AN  EDITOR. 

"  Look  here,  can't  you  drop  your 
politics  for  one  month  and  tell  us  some- 
thing that  we  don't  know?"  so  writes  a 
correspondent  to  the  Editor  of  the  Eng- 
lish Reviczu,  and  Mr.  Harrison  is  con- 
strained to  pen  an  elaborate  apologia,  in 
which  he  says  everything  that  we  should 
like  him  to  say,  but  strangely  enough 
he  omits  to  promise  his  readers  that 
politics  will  be  avoided  for  ever  in  the 
pages  of  his  Review.  Perhaps  such  a 
self-denying  ordinance  is  beyond  the 
limits  of  human  restraint,  for  a  man 
must  hit  back,  like  the  beast  which 
wickedly  defends  itself  when  attacked. 
Listen  to  the  Editor's  lament :  — 

We  are  wanted  for  ourselves  nowhere.  On 
the  cinquecento  couch  in  Mihidy's  jjrivacy  we 
sit  and  sip  her  tea,  which  is  the  privilegfe  for 
the  traffic  of  her  manuscript.  We  dine  with 
Ministers  and  the  aristocracy,  with  the  Gods 
of  pen  and  capital,  and,  at  times,  we  feel 
ourselves  to  be  as  wise  and  as  migfhty  as 
they  are.  At  times,  for  humanity  on  the 
whple  is  kindly.  But  g'enerally  we  know  why 
we  are  there.  We  are  wanted — profession- 
ally. The  manner  of  man  that  we  are — who 
cares,  since  we  are  not  permitted  to  care 
•ourselves?  Our  business  is  the  other, chap. 
"We    open    the    oysters.     That    is    all.       The 


pearls  within  the  shell  are  not  our  pearls. 
We  own  nothing-,  least  of  all  ourselves.  We 
only  represent  an  institution,  a  policy,  a 
doctrine.  To  all  literary  men  we  are  g-all  and 
anathema.  We  are  all  wind,  flattered,  and 
slobbered  over,  like  a  chorus  lady  up  the 
river.  And  the  moment  we  fall  from  our 
estate  we  have  no  longfer  any  identity  what- 
ever. 

JOURNALISM  OF  YESTERDAY. 

Readers  and  writers  will  be  interested 
in  "  A  Journalist's  "  reminiscences,  which 
have  been  issued  by  Mr.  John  Long 
under  the  title  of  "  Bohemian  Days  in 
Fleet  Street."  The  author  wisely  pre- 
fers to  remain  anonymous,  and  with  that 
protection  he  is  able  to  give  the  freest 
vent  to  his  critical  wit,  which  has  doubt- 
less done  much  to  irradiate  the  columns 
of  "  our  contemporaries "  for  the  best 
part  of  a  generation.  The  author  was 
moved  to  pen  his  record  on  reading 
"  The  Street  of  Adventure,"  and  he  cer- 
tainly contrives  to  visualise  a  very  dif- 
ferent "  crowd  "  from  that  which  moved 
through  Mr.  Gibbs's  well-known  story. 
The  chapter  dealing  with  "The  'Alls" 
will  be  appreciated,  if  only  to  show  the 
tremendous  change  which  has  followed 
the  departure  of  "  the  lion  comique." 
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THE  PERIL  BY  PAPER. 

Under  this  title,  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine,  Hilaire  Belloc  predicts  a  com- 
ing change  in  the  Press,  and  insists  upon 
the  necessity  for  a  clear  understanding 
of  its  functions.  "What  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  Press?"  he  asks,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  say  that  "  everyone  feels  that 
the  institution  of  newspapers  is  chang- 
ing." He  points  out  that  parasitical  ele- 
ments in  the  Press  proceed  from  anony- 
mity. Remarking  that  "  a  man  reading 
a  strong  expression  of  opinion  or  a 
strong  statement  of  fact  in  a  newspaper 
believes,  and  is  intended  to  believe,  that 
the  writer  is  giving  him  all  the  truth,  or 
is  expressing  himself  from  a  deep  con- 
viction," Mr.  Belloc  goes  on:  — 

But  when  I  read  in  a  newspaper  a  heart- 
rending description  of  some  poor  martyr 
(usually  in  a  foreig-n  country),  and  when  I 
know  that  the  poor  martyr  is  an  unconscion- 
able scoundrel,  and  that  the  man  who  wrote 
this  description  knows  him  to  be  a  scoundrel, 
then  I  feel  myself  to  be  in  the  presence  of 
something-  immoral,  and  I  am  discontented 
with  my  newspaper. 

When  I  read  in  my  newspaper  that  some 
poor  jaded  puppet  of  a  politician  with  whom 
I  sat  in  ParHament  for  five  years  is  a  gfenius, 
and  when  I  know  the  man  who  wrote  that 
falsehood,  I  am  indignant  and  rig-htly  indig- 
nant. 


This  parasitical  function  in  the  modern 
Press,  its  hiring  of  men  to  write  with  en- 
thusiasm of  things  upon  which  they  are  in- 
different, to  write  what  they  believe  to  be 
false  and  to  leave  out  what  they  know  to  be 
true,  under  the  plea  of  advocacy,  does  a  two- 
fold harm  to  the  whole  institution.  In  the 
first  place  it  lowers  the  level  of  the  writing 
because  no  one  could  write  well  under  such 
a  constraint,  and  because  the  best  men  will 
not  write  at  all  under  that  constraint,  and 
in  the  second  place  it  is,  like  so  many  evils, 
a  running"  into  moral  debt.  Sooner  or  later 
these  things  get  known,  widely  known,  and 
then  the  institution  which  has  lent  itself  to 
a  false  method  is  discredited  and  fails. 

Mr.  Belloc  says  "  it  is  the  newspaper 
proprietor  who  makes  or  breaks  a  public 
man  ;  and  well  do  the  public  know  it !" 
He  concludes  thus:  — 

It  may  be  that  this  evil  is  nearer  its  end 
than  is  commonly  believed.  It  is  much  more 
acute  in  England  than  among  our  great 
rivals  to-day,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  they  have  suffered  from  it  in  the  past 
almost  as  much  as  we  suffer  from  it  now. 
In  time  men  will  come  to  reason  with  them- 
selves and  to  ask  why  they  should  regard  a 
mere  printed  page  as  an  authority,  and  a 
mere  agglomeration  of  paper  and  ink  as  a 
personality.  Once  they  have  thought  that 
out  this  influence  weakens.  But  though  it 
may  come  to  an  end  soon,  and  though  we 
must  all  pray  that  it  will  (for  it  is  a  most 
anarchic  abuse  of  power ;  it  is  at  any  rate 
terribly  strong  to-day  in  England,  and  the 
enemies  of  this  country,  watching  England, 
count  upon  this  "  newspaper-made  opinion" 
among  us  as  the  chief  of  their  allies. 


SCIENTIFIC   SELECTION   OF   EMPLOYEES. 


The  haphazard  methods  of  the  aver- 
age factory  where  men  are  engaged 
not  so  much  because  of  their  fitness  as 
because  workmen,  clerks,  etc.,  are  needed 
IS  the  subject  of  a  deeply  interesting 
article  in  the  American  Review  of  Re- 
views. In  it  Mr.  Burton  J.  Hendrick 
describes  the  methods  of  Dr.  Katharine 
M.  H.  Blackford,  who,  after  fifteen 
years'  careful  research,  has  perfected  a 
method,  now  called  the  "  Blackford 
Plan,"  whereby  the  round  peg  goes 
naturally  into  the  round  hole  instead  of 
finding  itself  in  a  square  one,  as  75  per 
cent,  of  them  now  do  under  the  "  hir- 
ing and  firing  "  rule  of  thumb  means  at 
present  employed  in  staffing  a  factory. 

The  financial  losses  that  result  from 
this  failure  to  get  the  right  men  for  the 
right  jobs,  paying  large  sums  of  money 


that  men  may  demonstrate  their  incapa- 
city, are  enormous  annual  charges  upon 
industrialism.  Modern  business  does 
not  waste  money  like  this  upon  its  other 
essential  items.  It  figures  out  precisely 
the  materials  that  go  into  its  pro- 
duct, makes  precise  specifications,  and 
accepts  no  substitutes.  It  takes  no 
chances  upon  these  factors — gives 
them,  no  "  trials."  The  steel  manu- 
facturer does  not  test  his  armour- 
plate  by  building  a  fleet  of  battle- 
ships ;  this  is  essentially  what  the 
average  manufacturer  does,  however,  in 
his  selection  of  human  material.  Under 
modern  methods,  that  is  the  one  item 
that  makes  or  mars  any  system  of  "effi- 
ciency " — the  selection  of  the  particular 
people  who  are  to  work  it  is  still  left 
largely  to  the  laws  of  chance. 
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The  square,  short-fiugered 
liaiid  of  an  executive,  who 
likes  to  conceive  a  plan  and 
to  have  others  work   it  out. 


The  hands  of  a 
inii)rovi(leiit  jieraon 
ac(iuisiti\  eiiess    and 


generous.  Hands    of    the    philosophical 

wlio  lacks  type;      the     owner     of     these 

foresight.  hands    has    a    strong    faculty 

for   detail. 


THE  IDEAL  WAY — FILLING   SPECIFICA- 
TIONS. 

Just  imagine  for  a  moment,  however, 
wnat  the  situation  would  be  if.  when- 
ever the  business  needed  a  man  for  a 
particular  place,  it  was  able  to  put  its 
finger  upon  him  ;  if.  mstead  of  trying 
out  half  a  dozen  candidates,  the  reallv 
suitable  person  immediately  appeared. 
Under  this  ideal  system  the  factory  or 
bank  or  commercial  house  would  have  a 
specially  trained  expert  known  as  the 
"  employment  supervisor."  His  busi- 
ness— or  her  business,  for  women  seem 
especially  fitted  for  this  work — would 
be  to  supply  men  and  women  as  the  de- 
mand arose.  The  foremen  and  the  exe- 
cutive heads  would  no  longer  examine 
applicants  for  jobs,  but  spend  all  their 
time  exclusively  in  attending  to  their  de- 
partments. 

Whenever  one  of  these  department  heads 
needed  a  man  or  woman  he  would  simply, 
under  this  Utopian  system,  fill  out  a  blank 
and  forward  it  to  the  employment  super- 
visor. In  this  blank  he  would  make  his 
specifications,  telling-  the  kind  of  place  he 
needed  filled  and  the  qualifications  the  per- 
son should  have  to  fill  it — just  as  if  he  were 
ordering^  a  particular  kind  of  steel.  With 
that  his  responsibility  would  end ;  it  would 
become  the  duty  of  the  employment  super- 
visor to  fill  the  order.  In  a  day  or  two,  a 
person  exactly  fulfilling:  the  specifications 
would  present  himself.  He  would  at  once 
start  to  work ;  there  would  be  no  initial 
hesitation,  no  unfamiliarity  with  the  job,  no 
expensive  blundering-s  ;  at  once  the  position, 
in  the  person  of  its  new  occupant,  would  be 
rendering:  its  highest  service  to  the  org-an- 
isation.  A  missing  or  broken  part  of  the 
automobile  has  been  replaced  and  the 
machine  speeds  along-  as  rapidly  and  as 
rhythmically  as  before  !  Unquestionably  the 
realisation  of  such  a  dream  would  make 
business  an  exact  science. 


The  Blackford  plan  is  actually  in- 
stalled in  many  factories  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Hendricks  does  not  say  how 
it  is  regarded  by  the  Trades  Unions, 
probably  the  method  is  not  general 
enough  to  have  clashed  much  with  them 
yet.  He  describes  Dr.  Blackford's 
scheme  of  judging  and  weighing  up  ap- 
plicants in  detail,  and  quotes  Mr.  Har- 
rington Emerson,  an  efficiency  engineer 
who  has  studied  the  Blackford  plan  in 
operation.  He  has  long  contended  that 
any  system  of  efficiency  that  ignored  the 
human  element  could  hardly  call  itself 
complete. 

"  Dr.  Blackford,"  he  says,  "  has  in- 
stalled her  plan  for  me  in  several  in- 
stances, and  it  has  always  enormously 
increased  the  efficiency  of  the  force.  In 
one  factory  employing  6ooo,  an  employ- 
ment department,  after  the  Blackford 
plan,  was  installed.  It  made  over  the 
personnel,  and  with  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  Blackford  judgments 
of  men  in  this  office  were  fairly  amazing 
in  their  accuracy.  Dr.  Blackford  herself 
selected  several  heads  of  important  de- 
partments and  recommended  the  dis- 
missal or  transference  of  others.  In  all 
cases  her  judgments  have  been  sustained 
by  the  practical  results.  The  men  she 
picked  out — men  she  had  never  seen  be- 
fore and  knew  nothing  of,  except  what 
she  learned  by  her  own  ingenious  system 
of  analysis — have  proved  striking  suc- 
cesses ;  a  close  examination  into  the 
work  of  the  men  whose  dismissal  she  re- 
commended showed  that  the  facts  abun- 
dantly justified  the  theory.  In  otiier 
places  the  scheme  is  similarly  successful. 
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Tliese  hands  go  with  a  frank, 
active  nature — tht  type  of 
man  who  is  good  at  putting 
through  another  man's  plans. 


The  owner  of  these  hands 
is  a.  critical,  intellectual  per- 
son, with  an  alert  mind  ami 
quick   discrimination. 


The  sensitive,  well-shaped 
hands  of  an  artist — hands 
keenly  alive  to  impressions 
through  the  sense  of  touch. 


TO  REALISE  EFFICIENCY. 
"  I  believe  that  some  practical  method 
of  testing"  hmnan  fitness  must  be  evolvetl 
if  our  ideas  of  efficiency  are  to  be  real- 
ised. In  railroad  operation  it  has  been 
learned  that  certain  kinds  of  wood,  hem- 
lock, for  instance,  make  poor  ties,  last- 
ing only  a  few  years,  while  other  woods, 
oak,  locust,  eucalyptus,  last  for  many 
years  ;  it  has  been  learned  that  steel  rails 
made  in  one  way  break  easily,  but  made 
in  another  way  withstand  ten  times  the 
shock  ;  and  that  certain  men  build  up 
from  nothing"  great  railroad  systems, 
while  other  men,  when  promoted  to  con- 
trol, tear  down  and  undermine  great 
existing  systems.  Very  earl}',  before 
the  dawn  of  history,  men  had  learned 
tnat  certain  woods  and  plants  were  valu- 
able, ebony  and  myrrh,  and  that  certain 
minerals  were  valuable,  diamonds  and 
rubies,  gold  and  silver,  and  thai  certain 
men  and  women  were  valuable  because 
0 1  their  great  qualities. 

ONE   IN   FIVE. 

"  It  is  one  thing  to  recognise  that  the 
aptitudes  of  men  vary  immensely,  that 
the  chances  of  having  the  right  man  on 
the  job  is  not  one  in  five  ;  it  is  another 
problem  to  determine  how  to  fill  posi- 
tions with  the  right  men,  how  to  build 
up  men  for  existing  positions,  how  to 
plan  higher  positions  and  select  and 
iDuild  up  a  new  order  of  men  for  these 
positions. 

"  But  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  to 
some  extent  the  heredity,  the  youthful 


environment  and  training  of  applicants 
for  positions,  and  it  is  possible  to  test 
them  as  to  health,  intelligence,  relia- 
bility and  industry.  It  has  been  gener- 
ally assumed,  however,  that  there  is  no 
reliable,  simple  and  immediate  test  for 
the  two  most  important  qualifications 
of  all,  character  and  aptitude — charac- 
ter, those  inborn  traits  that  manifest 
themselves  even  m  the  new-born  baby, 
and  aptitude,  that  shows  itself  some- 
times in  the  suckling  child. 

MEASURING  MEN. 

"  For  the  past  years,  in  connection 
with  my  own  work,  I  have  been  testing 
practically  the  skill  of  character  and 
aptitude  readers  and  the  value  of  their 
knowledge  reduced  to  method.  My 
company  has  not  hesitated  to  make 
many  and  extensive  tests  and  I  am  satis- 
fiea  with  the  result.  The  advantages 
have  been  :  (i)  A  positive  measured  de- 
termination of  the  aptitudes  and  charac- 
ter of  a  large  number  of  employees, 
about  2000  ;  (2)  the  ascertaining"  in  ad- 
vance that  75  per  cent,  of  them  were 
not  adapted  to  their  work  ;  (3)  the  re- 
cognition of  misfits  in  executive  depart- 
ments ;  (4)  the  value  of  unit  character 
of  an  organisation  in  its  executives  and 
men — '  like  master,  like  man.'  (5)  The 
ease  with  which  it  was  possible  to  ame- 
liorate conditions  by  shifting  good  men 
badly  placed  into  places  better  suited 
to  their  aptitudes  ;  (6)  the  ease  with 
which  it  was  possible  to  build  \x\)  a  large 
waitinar  Hst  of  desirable  men. 
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LIFE    AFTER    DEATH. 


Maurice  Maeterlinck,  who  has  iDeen 
contributinj:^  a  notable  series  of  articles 
to  the  Fortnightly  Review  on  the  above 
subject,  deals,  in  his  concluding  paper, 
with  communication  with  the  dead, 
cross-correspondence,  and  reincarnation. 
Of  communication  he  says  :  — 

I  have  no  prejudices — what  were  the  use 
of  having  any,  in  these  mysteries? — no  reluc- 
tance to  admit  the  survival  and  the  interven- 
tion of  the  dead  ;  but  it  is  wise  and  neces 
sary,  before  leaving^  the  terrestrial  plane,  to 
exhaust  all  the  suppositions,  ail  the  explana- 
tions there   are   to   be   discovered. 

The  survival  of  a  spirit  is  no  more  improb- 
able than  the  prodigious  faculties  which  wc 
are  obliged  to  attribute  to  the  mediums  it 
we  deny  them  to  the  dead  ;  but  the  existence 
of  the  medium,  contrary  to  that  of  the  spirit, 
is  unquestionable  ;  and  therefore  it  is  for  the 
spirit,  or  for  those  who  make  use  of  its 
name,  first  to  prove  that   it  exists. 

He  concludes  with  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage on  the  question  of  the  Deity  :  — 

It  is  true  that  the  scientific  spiri- 
tualists do  not  venture  as  far  as  this 
God  ;  but  then,  tight-pressed  between 
the  two  riddles  of  the  beginning  and  the 
end,  they  have  almost  nothing  to  tell 
us.  They  follow  the  tracks  of  our  dead 
for  a  few  seconds,  in  a  world  where 
seconds  no  longer  count  ;  and  then  they 
abandon  them  in  the  darkness.  I  do  not 
reproach  them,  because  we  have  here  to 
do  with  things  which,  in  all  probability, 
we  shall  not  know  in  the  day  when  we 
shall  think  that  we  know  everything. 

THE  INEXPRESSIBLE  SECRET. 
I  do  not  ask  that  they  should  reveal 
to  me  the  secret  of  the  universe,   for   I 
do   not  believe,    like   a   child,   that   this 


secret  can  be  expressed  in  three  words 
or  that  it  can  enter  my  brain  without 
bursting  it.  I  am  even  persuaded  that 
beings  who  might  be  millions  of  times 
more  intelligent  than  the  most  intelli- 
gent among  us  would  not  yet  possess  it, 
for  this  secret  must  be  as  infinite,  as 
unfathomable,  as  inexhaustible  as  the 
universe  itself.  The  fact  none  the  less 
remains  that  this  inability  to  go  even  a 
few  years  beyond  the  life  after  death 
detracts  greatly  from  the  interest  of  their 
experiments  and  revelations  ;  at  best,  it 
is  but  a  short  space  gained  ;  and  it  is 
not  by  this  juggling  on  the  threshold 
that  our  fate  is  decided.  I  am  ready 
to  go  through  what  may  befall  me  in 
the  short  interval  filled  by  those  revela- 
tions, as  I  am  even  now  going  through 
what  befalls  me  in  my  life  here. 

NOT  MUCH  TO  TEACH  US. 

My  destiny  does  not  lie  there,  nor  my 
home.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  facts  re- 
ported are  genuine  and  proved  ;  but 
what  is  even  much  more  certain  is  that 
the  dead,  if  they  survive,  have  not  a 
great  deal  to  teach  us,  whether  because, 
at  the  moment  when  they  can  speak  to 
us,  they  have  nothing  to  tell  us,  or  be- 
cause, at  the  moment  when  they  might 
have  something  to  reveal  to  us  the}'  are 
no  longer  able  to  do  so,  but  withdraw 
for  ever  and  lose  sight  of  us  in  the  im- 
mensity which  they  are  e.xploring. 

Altogether  the  writer  deals  with  the 
whole  question  with  a  much  more  open 
mind  than  is  usually  to  be  found  at  the 
present  day. 


THE   HUMAN    BRAIN. 


In  Science  Progress,  Dr.  F.  W.  Mott 
contributes  two  lectures  which  he  de- 
livered as  the  Chadwick  Public  Lec- 
tures. In  the  first  he  gives  some  interest- 
ing facts  about  the  brain.  The  brain 
exhibits  a  number  of  folds  and  fissures, 
giving  it  a  convolution  pattern.  The 
external  surface  or  cortex  is  of  a  pink- 
ish-grey appearance,  the  rest  is  dead 
white.  The  cortex  consists  of  innumer- 
able ganglion  cells,  to  and  from  which 


conducting  fi-bres  proceed,  and  from 
which  the  nervous  processes  extend  down 
into  the  white  matter.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  cortex  is  the  seat  of  conscious- 
ness and  mental  activity,  it  requires  a 
continuous  supply  of  oxygenated  blood, 
which  gives  it  its  pink  colour. 

A  child's  brain  before  birth  is  quite 
smooth,  and  as  the  embryo  grows  primi- 
tive folds  and  fissures  appear,  until  at 
birth  we  have  a  brain  whose  convolution 
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pattern  is  similar  to  that  of  a  grown  in- 
dividual. The  reason  the  brain  possesses 
these  folds  is  in  order  to  increase  the 
area  of  the  grey  matter. 

In  idiots  and  imbeciles  the  convolu- 
tion pattern  is  simple,  so  that  the  suj^er- 
ficial  area  of  the  cortex  is  less.  Savage 
man  has  a  superficial  area  three  times 
that  of  a  gorilla.  In  the  case  of  the 
brain  of  a  child  at  birth,  it  only  in- 
dicates preparedness  for  function  in  the 
base  and  stem  of  the  great  brain  ;  that 
is,  it  is  only  capable  of  breathing,  cry- 
ing, sucking,  and  swallowing.  As  the 
child  grows  the  first  part  of  the  brain 
to  develop  functioning  powers  is  that 
governing    vision,    hearing,    smell,    and 


taste,  and  by  the  use  of  these  senses  it 
gradually  develops  the  other  parts  of 
the  brain. 

In  the  idiot  and  dement  the  weight 
of  the  stem  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum 
to  the  whole  brain  is  i  to  6  instead  of 
I  to  8.  The  superficial  area  of  the  cortex 
is  much  diminished,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  dement  is  wasted  and  destroyed  ; 
there  is  also  a  deficiency  of  cells  and 
fibres  in  the  cortex. 

The  brain  is  the  very  last  part  of  the 
body  to  waste  away  under  starvation  ; 
when  the  other  tissues  of  the  body  are 
found  to  be  quite  wasted  the  brain  still 
remains  of  the  same  weight  as  when  the 
body  was  fully  nourished. 


SOCIALISM    AND   CO-OPERATION. 


SOCIALISM  AND  THE  STATE. 
Jules  Roche,  Deputy,  former  French 
Minister  of  Commerce,  condemns  State 
Socialism  in  the  Tslorth  American  Re- 
■view.  He  says  that,  at  bottom.  Socialism 
is  especially  a  philosophical  doctrine, 
almost  a  sort  of  religion.  It  believes  and 
teaches  that  the  inequality  of  conditions 
among  men  arises  from  laws  emanatine 
from  Governments  ;  that  the  State  can 
create  riches  and  regulate  at  its  will  the 
distribution  of  these  riches  ;  that  capital 
is  the  enemy  of  labour  ;  that  develop- 
ment of  the  capitalistic  order  is  respon- 
sible for  the  working  class  ;  that,  in  a 
word,  all  the  evils,  or  nearly  all,  from 
which  mankind  suffer  are  produced  by 
■"  society,"  and  that  it  depends  upon  the 
legislator  to  reorganise  this  society  arbi- 
trarily, in  accordance  with  a  new  plan  in 
which  the  State  will  be  all  and  the  indi- 
vidual nothing,  when  universal  felicity 
will  reign. 

But  observation  shows  us  that  nearly 
.all  the  progress  which  has  improved  the 
material  lot  of  man  is  due  to  individual 
effort,  and  very  rarely  to  any  interven- 
tion of  the  State ;  quite  the  contrary. 
We  have  seen  that  these  efforts  were 
often  combated  and  retarded  by  the 
State.  How  many  are  the  scientific  dis- 
coveries whose  authors  were  at  first  offi- 


cially condemned  ?  The  long  list  may 
be  said  to  begin  with  Philolaus  and 
Aristarchus  of  Samos,  who  lived  more 
than  two  thousand  years  before  Galileo, 
and  both  of  whom  were  exiled  for  hav- 
ing taught  that  the  earth  turned  on  its 
own  axis  and  revolved  around  the  sun. 
State  action  never,  or  almost  never,  ap- 
pears as  a  creator  of  progress.  The  con- 
trary is  true.  Progress  is  the  work  of 
the  individual.  But  State  action  is 
eminently  salutary  and  fecund  in  an  in- 
direct fashion  when  it  comes  forward  as 
a  guarantor  of  security  and  peace,  which 
render  possible  the  free  play  of  indivi- 
duals capable  of  doing  things — but  how 
rare  such  individuals  are! — in  a  word, 
as  an  efficacious  principle  of  public 
order. 

What  is  true  of  the  scientific  domain 
properly  so  called — viz.,  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  astro- 
nomy, and  so  forth — is  not  less  true  of 
the  moral  domain.  The  idea  of  justice, 
duty,  charity,  love  of  neighbour,  was  in- 
stillea  little  by  little  into  the  heart  and 
mind  of  men  by  the  noblest  intelligences, 
by  the  highest  and  best  souls,  who,  by 
the  very  fact  that  they  are  the  best,  are 
the  least  numerous  ;  and  yet  how  often 
are  these  grand  spirits  persecuted  by  the 
makers  and  executors  of  the  laws ! 
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THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  AND  THE  MOBILE 

DECLARATION. 


For  the  last  ninety  \'ears,  ever  since 
President  Monroe  promulgated  his 
doctrine.  Hands  off  the  American 
Continent,  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States.  Originally  intended  to 
prevent  European  j^owers  interfering  for 
their  own  territorial  aggrandisement 
wnen  revolutions  took  place  in  the  Latin 
Republics,  the  doctrine  has  come  to  have 
a  much  wider  application.  Addressing 
the  Southern  Commercial  Congress  in 
October,  President  Wilson  defined  the 
Doctrine  as  he  now  regards  it.  His 
speech  was  made  at  Mobile,  Alabama, 
and  the  polic\-  he  then  outlined  is  now 
known  as  the  Mobile  Declaration.  It 
has  particular  significance  just  now 
when  the  trouble  in  Mexico  seems  to  de- 
mand the  intervention  of  the  United 
States. 

I  would  speak,  said  Dr.  Wilson,  of 
our  present  and  prospective  relations 
with  our  neighbours  to  the  south.  The 
future  is  going  to  be  very  different  for 
this  hemisphere  from  the  past.  Those 
states  lying  to  the  south  which  have  al- 
ways been  our  neighbours  will  be  drawn 
closer  to  each  other  by  common  ties  of 
understanding.  Interests  do  not  tie 
nations  together ;  sometimes  separate 
them.  But  s)'mpathy  and  understand- 
ing do  bind  them  together. 

Our  Canal  has  physically  cut  two  con- 
tinents asunder,  but  it  has  spiritual!}- 
united  them. 

Columbus  sought  a  new  trade  route, 
not  America.  He  stumbled  on  America, 
and  changed  the  map  of  the  world. 
Since  then  the  trade  of  the  world  has 
turned  westward. 

Now,  these  great  tides  of  trade  that 
have  swung  west  will  swing  further 
south,  and  when  the  gatewa)-  of  the 
Canal  swings  open  it  will  open  the  spnit 
of  friendship  and  s)mpath)'  between 
north  and  south. 

And  do  you  realise  that  New  York 
will  be  nearer  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  than  the  east  ? 

You  hear  of  concessions  to  foreign 
capital  in  Latin  America,  but  }-ou  don't 
hear  of  concessions  to  foreign  capital  in 


the  L'nited  States.  They  are  not 
granted  concessions.  They  are  invited 
to  make  investments.  It  is  an  invita- 
tion, not  a  privilege. 

And  states  that  are  obliged  to  grant 
concessions  are  in  the  condition  that 
foreign  interests  are  apt  to  dominate 
their  domestic  affairs.  Such  a  condition 
of  affairs  is  apt  to  become  intolerable. 
And  it  is  emancipation  from  this  in- 
evitable subordination  which  we  deem  it 
our  dut\'  to  assist  in. 

Their  self-respect,  their  achievements 
in  spite  of  these  difficulties  deserve 
nothing  but  the  admiration  and  ap- 
plause of  the  world.  I  rejoice  in  nothing 
so  much  as  that  the}-  will  be  eman- 
cipated, and  we  ought  to  be  the  first  in 
taking  part  in  assisting  in  that  emanci- 
pation. 

I  think  some  of  these  gentlemen  ha\e 
alread}-  had  occasion  to  bear  witness 
that  the  Department  of  State  in  recent 
months  has  tried  to  serve  them  in  that 
wise. 

In  the  future  the  nations  to  the  south 
of  us  will  draw  closer  and  closer  to  us 
because  of  those  circumstances  of  which 
I  am  speaking.  We  must  prove  our- 
selves their  friends  and  champions  on 
terms  of  equalit}^  and  honour.  We  can- 
not be  fast  friends  on  any  other  terms 
than  those  of  equality. 

And  we  must  show  ourselves  friends 
by  comprehending  their  interests,  whe- 
ther they  square  with  our  interests  or 
not.  It  is  a  very  perilous  thing  to  deter- 
mine a  foreign  policy  in  terms  of 
material  interests.  It  is,  indeed,  a  de- 
grading thing. 

The  development  of  constitutional 
liberty  and  world  human  rights,  the 
maintenance  of  national  integrity  as 
against  material  interests — that  is  our 
creed. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  say, 
too,  that  the  United  States  will  not 
again  seek  to  secure  one  additional  foot 
of  territory  by  conquest. 

She  will  devote  herself  to  showing  an 
honest  and  fruitful  use  of  the  territory 
she  has,  and  she  must  regard  it  as  one 
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■of  the  duties  of  friendship  to  see  that 
from  no  quarter  are  material  interests 
made  superior  to  human  liberty  and 
national  comity. 

I  say  this  merely  to  hx  what  our  real 
relationship  should  be.  It  is  a  relation- 
ship of  a  family  of  mankind  devoted 
to  the  relations  from  which  human 
liberty  springs. 

We  have  seen  material  interests 
threaten       constitutional       liberty       in 


America,  so  we  know  how  to  sympathise. 
I  would  rather  belong  to  a  poor  nation 
that  is  free  than  a  rich  nation  which  has 
ceased  to  love  freedom. 

It  is  our  duty  to  make  the  Western 
Hemisphere  the  home  of  the  free, 
governed  only  as  the  people  dictate.  We 
must  follow  the  course  of  high  prin- 
ciple, not  expediency,  no  matte'r  what 
the  pressure  ;  to  do  otherwise  would  be 
untrue  to  ourselves. 


IS    JAPAN   AHEAD    IN    WIRELESS  ? 


Japan  has  taken  up  the  matter  of 
wireless  communication  with  the  same 
insight  and  zest  that  she  has  done  in  the 
case  of  most  other  facilities  pertaining 
to  modern  progress  and  achievement. 
So  rapid  has  been  the  development  made 
by  her  electricians  both  in  invention  and 
in  mstalment  that  "  it  is  a  question 
whether  in  some  important  respects  she 
is  not  now  ahead  of  more  pretentious 
nations."  At  least  such  is  the  opinion 
■of  the  editor  of  The  Japan  Magazine. 

Speaking  more  in  detail  of  Japanese 
progress  in  the  field  of  wireless,  this 
writer  says  :  — 

The  Japanese  first  begran  to  take  a  serious 
interest  in  the  possibilities  of  wireless  tele- 
graphy as  early  as  1SS6,  when  the  noted  elec- 
trician. Dr.  Shida,  set  up  an  apparatus  of 
his  own  construction  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sumida  River,  Tokio ;  but  his  attempts  to 
send  messag-es  across  the  water  by  means  of 
electric  waves  were  not  wholly  successful. 
After  European  scientists  beg;an  to  publish 
the  results  of  their  investigations  as  to  the 
nature  of  electric  waves,  the  Japanese  elec- 
tricians turned  again  to  the  subject,  and  this 
time  with  greater  promise  of  success.  Dr. 
Nagaoka  and  Dr.  Mizuno,  of  the  Engineer- 
ing: Department  of  the  Imperial  University, 
Tokio,  now  commenced  an  exhaustive  course 
of  investigation  and  experiment  with  some 
very  encouraging"  results.  In  1807  Dr- 
.■\sano,  of  the  electrical  section  of  the  De- 
partment of  Communications,  Tokio,  set  up 
a  wireless  telegraphic  apparatus  on  the  old 
forts  in  the  Bay  of  Tokio,  and  attempted  to 
exchange  messages  with  a  station  erected 
on  the  reclaimed  land  at  Tsukijima,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Sumida  River.  In  the 
meantime  the  great  Marconi  was  going  on 
with  his  wonderful  experiments  in  Europe ; 
and  about  i8gs  he  perfected  his  apparatus 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  it  considered 
a  decided  success,  having-  it  patented  in 
England  in  i8q6.  Although  the  Marconi 
system  was  quickly  taken  up  in  Japan,  the 
nation's  own  inventors  and  scientists  did  not 


cease  their  investig^ations  and  experiments, 
especially  the  electricians  of  the  Department 
of  Communications. 

The  Japanese,  we  are  further  in- 
formed, freely  admit  they  have  learned 
much  from  Marconi  and  other  Western 
inventors.  They  have,  however,  per- 
fected a  system  of  their  own. 

This  system,  known  as  the  ''  Teishin-sho 
system,  is  adjudged  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete on  record.  Naturally  the  new  inven- 
tion became  a  matter  of  immense  importance 
to  the  Navy  ;  for  all  the  navies  of  the  world 
were  now  installing-  wireless  telegraphic  ap- 
paratus on  their  ships,  and  Japan  could  not 
afford  to  suffer  the  disadvantage  of  being 
left  behind.  But  she  did  not  deem  it  a  great 
advantag-e  to  have  just  the  same  system  as 
that  employed  in  Europe.  Accordingly,  her 
naval  electricians  got  to  work,  and  with  the' 
assistance  of  those  connected  with  the  De- 
partment of  Communications,  a  special  sys- 
tem for  use  in  the  Imperial  Japanese  Navy 
was  perfected  and  adopted  by  the  fleet.  The 
code  used  by  the  Department  of  Communica- 
tions was  not  regarded  as  guaranteeing-  suffi- 
cient secrecy  for  naval  use ;  but  the  new 
system  invented  for  the  Navy,  known  now 
as  the  ''  Kaigun-sho,"  enables  the  fleet  to 
preserve  absolute  secrecy  as  to  position  and 
message,  and  is  believed  to  be  more  scien- 
tifically perfect  than  that  used  by  any  other 
of  the  world's  navies.  This  secret  system, 
which  owes  its  existence  and  efficiency 
larg-ely  to  Professor  Kimura,  was  used  by 
the  Japanese  Navy  with  telling-  effect  during 
the  war  with  Russia.  Indeed,  it  was  by  this 
means  that,  unknown  to  the  enemy.  Admiral 
Tog-o  was  able  to  receive  warning:  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Baltic  fleet  and  be  in  readiness 
to  meet  it  when  it  came  in  sight,  its  every 
movement  being  known  to  him  up  to  the 
moment  of  its  appearance  on  the  horizon. 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  in  that 
greatest  sea  fight  of  modern  times,  Japan 
owed  her  victory  in  a  larg-e  measure  to  the 
perfection  of  her  system  of  wireless  tele- 
graphy. This  statement  is  made  on  the 
authority  of  the  Japanese  themselves. 
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JAPAN,   AMERICA  AND  THE    PHILIPPINES. 


"  NEUTRALISATION  "  THE  ONLY  SOLUTION. 
An  interesting.^  contribution  to  the 
study  of  the  Filipino  question  is  offered 
by  Seiior  Mariano  H.  de  Joya,  himself 
a  native  of  the  islands,  in  the  magazine 
Cultiira  Ftliphia  (Manila). 

The  writer,  in  his  search  for  the  best 
possible  solution  of  the  difficulties  in- 
volved, passes  in  rapid  review  the  sys- 
tems heretofore  applied  to  insure  the  in- 
dependence of  small  states  lacking  the 
power  to  defend  themselves  from  the 
aggressions  of  powerful  neighbours,  and 
hence  requiring  outside  support  of  some 
kind  to  guarantee  their  independent 
existence.  In  such  cases  resort  has  been 
had  usually  either  to  a  protectorate,  exer- 
cised by  one  or  more  of  the  great  powers, 
or  to  a  treaty,  signed  by  all  the  powers, 
the  terms  of  which  provided  for  the  per- 
manent neutralisation  of  the  country  in 
question.  In  this  latter  contingency  the 
small  country. while  enjoying  a  full  mea- 
sure of  self-government,  and  the  right 
to  protect  itself  (as  far  as  may  be)  from 
aggression,  has  no  right  to  enter  into 
any  offensive  or  defensive  alliance  with 
any  other  country  ;  of  the  neutralisation 
of  a  land  under  these  conditions,  Bel- 
gium and  Switzerland  are  leading  ex- 
amples. This  system  is  in  one  important 
respect  preferable  to  that  of  a  protector- 
ate, under  which  the  protected  country 
might  easily  become  involved  should 
war  break  out  between  the  protecting 
power  or  powers  and  others  not  parti- 
cipating in  the  protectorate. 

Proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the 
concrete  question,  Senor  Mariano  de 
Joya  writes  :  — 

The  present  status  ot  the  Philippine  Achi- 
pelago  constitutes  a  real  motive  for  a  war, 
sooner  or  later,  between  the  nation  grovern- 
ing-  it  and  the  Empire  of  the  Rising  Sun. 
Whatever  statements  may  be  made  by  a  wily 
diplomacy,  under  present  conditions  the  con- 
flict is  inevitable.  To  remove  this  danger 
menacing  the  peace  of  the  Far  East,  it  is 
absolutely  essential,  therefore,  that  the 
Philipnine  Islands  shall  be  made  an  inde- 
pendent state  with  a  permanent  neutralisa- 
tion guaranteed  by  all  the  great  powers. 
This  seems  to  be  at  once  the  most  practical 
solution,  and  the  one  most  compatible  with 
the  just  and  noble  aspirations  of  the  Filipino 


race,  and  with  the  ruling  spirit  of  our  age, 
which  has  undertaken  the  task  of  realising 
the  designs  of  the  Supreme  Being  governing 
and  controlling  the  destinies  both  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  states — that  is,  the  permanent 
establishment  of  happiness  and  good  will 
ampng  men  and  peace  among  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

The  political  principles  and  interests  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  undertaken  the 
tutelage  of  the  Filipino  people,  demand  the 
course  indicated  above.  Americans,  gene- 
rally speaking,  have  not  failed  to  cherish 
and  advance  the  cause  af  human  libertv. 
and  have  given  protection  to  lands  which 
were  striving  to  control  their  own  destinies. 
The  republics  of  South  America,  as  well  as 
Cuba  and  Panama,  have  felt  the  protecting 
hand  of  the  great  Republic  of  the  North,  by 
whose  efforts  the  integrity  of  China  has  also 
been  conserved.  The  Americans  are  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that,  however  good  any 
particular  form  of  government  may  be,  it 
does  not  follow  that  this  is  the  best  for 
every  nation,  since  it  is  unquestionable  that 
the  only  form  of  government  which  can  en- 
dure, and  which  can  at  the  same  time  give 
satisfaction  to  any  given  people,  is  one  in 
harm<jny  with  the  aspirations,  the  psychol- 
ogy, the  manners  and  customs  of  that  people. 
Believing  in  the  justice  of  the  cause  of  the 
Filipino  people  and  in  the  good  will  and  dis- 
interestedness of  the  American  people,  so 
often  manifested  in  spite  of  the  thwarting 
opposition  of  merely  material  interests,  we 
have  much  to  hope  for  from  the  land  of 
Washington,  Jefferson  and  Lincoln. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  emphasises 
the  destructive  character  of  a  conflict 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
a  conflict  only  to  be  avoided,  in  his  esti- 
mation, by  a  neutralisation  of  the  is- 
lands :  — 

It  would  be  war  to  the  death,  because  the 
Japanese  Empire  would  be  battling  for  its 
existence,  though  for  the  United  States  the 
contest  would  only  concern  its  honour  and 
prestige.  We  are  no  pessimists ;  we  only 
speak  of  a  real  and  imminent  peril  menacing 
two  great  powers  whose  relations  have  here- 
tofore been  peaceful.  Once  the  neutralisa- 
tion of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  has  been 
accomplished,  the  United  States  will  be  free 
from  all  danger  of  complications  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  and  can  dedicate  itself  entirely 
to  the  development  of  its  immense  resources 
and  to  the  realisation  of  its  great  project  of 
preserving  universal  peace  and  bringing 
about  a  general  reduction  of  armaments. 
When  this  project  has  been  realised,  it  may 
then  be  said  that  if  Israel  has  endowed  the 
world  with  its  religion,  Greece  with  its 
philosophy,  and  Rome  with  its  legality,  the 
United  States  has  given  peace  to  the  world 
and  thus  merits  the  benedictions  of  Human- 
ity. 
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THE   NEW    AMERICAN    TARIFF. 


In  an  article  in  the  American  Re- 
view of  Reviews,  upon  the  Underwood- 
Summons  Tariff,  which  has  just  been 
carried  in  the  United  States  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  the  former  statistician  of 
tne  Tariff  Board,  Mr.  N.  I.  Stone,  thus 
summarises  the  changes  it  will  bring 
about  :  — 

An  examination  of  practically  all  the 
changes  in  rates  shows  938  reductions  of 
duty,  86  increases,  and  307  rates  un- 
changed. This  is  a  fair  epitome  of  the 
changes  just  enacted  by  Congress. 
Fifty-one  of  the  86  increases  fall  in  the 
chemical  schedule.  Most  of  the  in- 
creases in  this  schedule  affect  balsams 
and  essential  oils  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  perfumes,  and  were  justified  on 
the  ground  that  perfumes  into  which 
they  enter  will  enjoy  the  extraordinary 
high  duty  of  75  per  cent.,  being  a  luxury 
containing  alcohol.  The  other  increases 
affect  mostly  articles  classed  as  luxuries 
by  the  authors  of  the  tariff,  such  as  per- 
fumes, gold  and  silver  wares,  diamonds, 
precious  stones,  pearls,  manufactures  of 
fur,  some  varieties  of  nuts  from  the 
tropics,  spices,  etc. 

Most  of  the  rates  left  unchanged  fall 
in  the  tobacco,  spirits,  chemical,  agricul- 
tural, and  sundry  schedules.  Included 
in  the  latter  are  laces,  embroideries  and 
dress  trimmings,  which  are  regarded  as 
luxuries  and  will  continue  to  be  dutiable 
at  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Much  confusion  will  prevail  from  the 
loose  and  unscientific  classification  and 
wording  of  many  provisions  of  the  new 
law.  These  will  find  no  solution  except 
through  the  painful  and  costly  settle- 
ment of  the  vexing  questions  by  the 
courts. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  discussing 
the  administrative  features  of  the  law, 
which  have  gained  added  importance 
through  the  great  extension  of  the  ad 
valorem  system  of  duties  ;  the  clauses 
dealing  with  further  reductions  of  duty 
through  reciprocity  and  with  retaliatory 
duties  against  foreign  discrimination,  as 
well  as  the  section  relating  to  the  income 
tax,  cannot  be  discussed  at  present  for 
the  same  reason. 


It  is  impossible  to  give  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  aggregate  tariff  reduc- 
tion in  terms  of  the  probable  falling  off 
of  revenue.  The  so-called  estimates  of 
the  House  and  Senate  committees  are 
mere  guesswork.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
engage  in  this  pastime  in  order  to  gain  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  character  of 
the  change.  The  test  of  the  new  tariff 
will  lie  in  the  extent  to  which  increased 
foreign  competition  will  be  met  by  re- 
duced prices  at  home  granted  to  the  con- 
sumer, not  at  the  expense  of  reduced 
wages,  but  through  increased  efficiency 
of  self-sustaining  industries. 

CHILD  LABOUR  CLAUSE. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Senator 
Hughes,  of  New  Jersey,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  adopted  a  clause 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  goods 
made  by  child  labour.  The  provision 
was  drawn  substantially  on  the  lines  of 
the  prohibition  of  importation  of  con- 
vict-miade  goods,  which  was  embodied 
in  the  Payne  Tariff.  As  reported  to  the 
Caucus  by  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
clause  prohibited  the  importation  of 
goods  "  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part 
in  any  foreign  country  by  convict 
labour,   or   by   children   under    fourteen 


[From  the  Oregonian   (Portland). 
WE  DON'T   KNOW   WHERE   WE'RE   GOING, 
BUT   WE'RE  ON   OUR  WAY." 
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years  of  a^e."  Strong  op])Osition  was 
manifested  in  the  Caucus  to  the  child 
labour  feature  of  the  clause  by  Southern 
Senators,  and  the  clause  was  emascu- 
lated by  addinjj^  tne  qualifying  words 
printed  below  in  italics  :  "  manufactured 
.  principally  by  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  in  countries  ivhere 
there  are  no  lazus  regulating  child 
labour"    This  left  the  door  wide  open 


to  evasion  of  the  ])rohibition.  But  even 
this  was  too  much  for  the  Southern 
memibers.  who  feared  invidious  compari- 
sons with  their  own  child  labour  laws 
anu  the  possibility  of  having  shut  out 
jute  bagging  used  for  baling  cotton, 
which  is  made  largely  by  child  labour 
in  India  ;  and  the  child  labour  part  of 
the  prohibition  was  entirely  eliminated 
in  conference. 


RAMBLING  READINGS. 


ALFALFA. 
This  magic  word  is  as  musical  as 
'"  abracadabra,"  but  is  much  more  potent 
in  stimulating  the  attention  of  the 
modern  world.  The  wonders  of  this 
giant  clover  are  referred  to  in  the 
American  Review  of  Reviews  by  Wil- 
liam P.  Kirkwood,  who  gives  a  full  ac- 
count of  Professor  Hansen's  work  in 
bringing  Siberian  Alfalfa  to  Dakota, 
'i  lie  interest  in  America  is  so  keen  that 
agriculturists  are  relying  unon  this  crop 
to  reclaim  land  which  has  practically 
been  desert  since  the  Flood.  The  writer 
says : — 

The  great  importance  of  the  movement 
lies  in  the  tremendous  value  of  alfalfa  as  a 
fora.qre  for  practically  every  kind  of  livestock. 
Alfalfa  grows  luxuriantly,  giving  abundant 
yields,  it  is  rich  in  protein,  it  is  extremely 
palatable,  it  gathers  nitrogen  abundantlv, 
it  renovates  the  soil  and  provides  better  con- 
ditions for  succeeding  crops,  and  it  is  long- 
lived.  It  has  been  the  chief  support  of  great 
peoples  in  the  region  between  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean,  famous  for  its 
herds  since  long  before  the  Christian  era. 
By  helping  to  restore  the  livestock  industry 
of  the  western  uplands  it  will  directly  en 
hance  the  wealth  of  the  West.  But  livestock 
means  improved  soil  conditions,  and  these 
spell  better  crops  of  different  varieties.  Con- 
sequently alfalfa  not  only  means  more  stock- 
raising,  but  more  crop-raising,  and  greater 
prosperity  wherever  it  can   be  grown. 

Much  of  the  alfalfa  grown  in  the 
States  during  the  past  generation  has 
been  drawn  from  warm  and  moist  lati- 
tudes, but  frost  and  drought  both  com- 
bined to  prevent  the.  extensive  use  of 
seed  drawn  from  the  usual  sources.  Pro- 
fessor Hansen  conceived  the  idea  of 
searching  the  world  for  alfalfa  growing 
under  natural  conditions  akin  to  those 
prevailing  in  the  dry-lands  of  America. 
After  repeated  trips  to   .Siberia  he  has 


secured  just  what  he  has  been  looking 
for,  and  the  legislature  of  Dakota  has 
supplied  the  necessary  funds,  and  the 
tests  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  the 
Professor  is  now  supplying  alfalfa 
plants  and  seed  which  he  believes  will 
ultimately  enable  this  crop  to  be  raised 
on  the  American  continent  clear  to  the 
Arctic  circle. 

In  Australia  the  value  of  alfalfa,  or 
lucerne,  as  it  is  still  called  here,  is  being 
rapidly  recognised.  It  is  becoming  the 
staple  crop  in  the  irrigation  districts, 
whilst  its  importance  as  a  fertiliser  can- 
not be  overestimated. 

THE   LAND    OF   BEGGARS. 

A  writer  in  East  and  West  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  "  The  Indian 
beggar,"  of  whom  he  says  :  — 

Of  all  the  numerous  progenies  of  poverty, 
he  is  the  eldest  born.  Thus  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  good  law  of  primogeniture,  he 
has  inherited  the  vast  estate  of  world's 
wretchedness.  He  is  an  eternal  citizen  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Three  Ladies  of  Sorrow. 
He  is  a  melancholy  landslip  of  humanity. 
Not  even  all  the  swallows  could  ever  make 
a  summer  for  him.  Still,  for  all  these  mis 
fortunes,  he  can  be  a  vivacious  creature, 
keenly  alive  to  the  sensational  properties  of 
sunshine,  to  the  gleam  of  a  transferable  sil 
ver  coin.  His  versatility  under  adverse 
situations  is  simply  admirable.  His  resources 
have  always  a  classic  greatness.  His  virtues 
are  ever  fugitive.  Yet  he  is  the  last  in  the 
roll  of  sinners. 

The  reader  is  invited  to  regard 
begging  as  something  more  than  idle 
vagabondage : — 

Begging,  as  a  profession,  has  a  great  edu- 
cative value  even  in  the  objective  sense.  It 
is  a  stimulus  to  the  heart,  it  is  a  tonic  to 
weak  emotions.  It  nurtures  generous  im- 
pulses. It  is  the  custodian  of  kind  and 
gentle  thoughts.  It  humanises  man.  It  is 
the  whetstone  of  human  heart,  and  its  touch- 
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stone  as  well.  Our  feeling-s  would  lose  all 
their  elasticity  and  g"raciousness  if  they  were 
not  ever  kept  awake  by  the  artillery  of  elo- 
quent appeals.  If  valiant  beg-ftiny  disappear 
from  our  society,  a  picturesque  side  of 
human  nature  would  be  blotted  out  by  un- 
kind hands,  and  a  poetic  pendant  of  society 
choi^ped  off  by  the  prurient  prose  of  econo- 
mic i^cdantry. 

JAPANESE   COIFFURE. 

Fashion  is  not  the  prerogative  of  any 
race,  and  there  are  few  portions  of  the 
human  frame  which  have  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  dictates  of  the  mode,  whe- 
ther it  be  the  cannibal  dude  of  the 
Pacific  or  the  more  elegant  frequenter  of 
tlie  Parisian  boulevards.  The  ] apanese 
Magazine  devotes  considerable  space  to 
an  article  which  illustrates  nearly 
seventy  various  styles  of  head-dress 
evolved  by  the  coiffeur  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  Japanese  women.  The  writer 
comments  on  the  vanity  of  the  sterner 
sex  :  — 

Remarkable  to  relate,  the  professional 
coiffeur  for  men  is  a  much  older  occupation 
in  Japan  than  that  for  women.  As  far  back 
as  the  thirteenth  century  we  have  evidence  of 
male  hairdressers  for  men  ;  for  the  samurai 
especially  were  very  particular  as  to  how  the 
hair  was  done  up,  thoug^h  as  2^  profession  the 
samurai  was  of  somewhat  later  growth.  In 
fact,  vanity  appears  to  have  been  as  con- 
spicuous a  weakness  of  the  Oriental  man  as 
it  was.  and  still  is,  of  the  Occidental  man. 
Of  women  in  this  respect  it  would,  of  course, 
not  be  gfallant  to  speak.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  during-  the  later  Tokug-avva 
days  the  men  appear  to  have  appreciated  in 
their  wives  and  daugfhters  the  same  careful 
attention  to  style  of  hair  as  was  observable 
among-  their  lordly  selves.  It  is  not  with- 
out some  significance  that  the  first  profes- 
sional hairdresser  for  women  was  a  man, 
thougfh  he  must  be  g-iven  the  credit,  and  the 
Japanese  man  with  him,  for  g-oing-  out  of 
the  business  after  he  g-ot  the  ladies  well 
started ;  whereas  the  European  man  is  still 
the  arbiter  of  female  fashions. 

napoleon's   EXAMPLE. 

One  of  the  wisest  things  that  Napo- 
leon did,  says  W.  J.  Acomb,  in  the 
Westminster  Review,  was  to  break  up 
those  liuge  estates  in  France  which 
Church  and  nobility  had  aggregated, 
until  there  was  scarcely  breathing  space 
outside  of  them,  and  make  possible  a 
multitude  of  small  holdings.  It  is  like 
a  romance — knowing  the  history  of  old 
France — -to  read  that  within  her  borders 
more    than    seven    millions    of    peasant 


farmers  delve  and  reap  on  their  own 
soil.  They  truly  manage  things  better 
in  France.  Let  us  hope  that  the  entente 
cordiale  may  in  this  matter,  also,  prove 
of  practical  value,  and  that  we  in  Eng- 
land may  learn  from  the  prolific  pros- 
perity of  our  progressive  neighbour  that 
there  is  a  better  use  of  the  land  than  de- 
votion to  sport,  and  likewise  that  the 
heavens  do  not  fall  because  the  feudal 
system  comes  to  an  end. 

THE  FAVOURED  FARMER. 

Sir  Robert  Edgcumbe,  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Revieiv.  deals  with  "  Some 
Aspects  of  the  Land  Question  "  in  an 
impartial  spirit,  and  recognises  the  fact 
that  present  conditions  do  not  repre- 
sent the  last  word  in  this  matter.  He 
points  out  that  : 

The  Eng-lish  farmer,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
is  an  exceptionally  privileg-ed  being;.  He 
does  not  know  what  income  tax  is,  and  his 
home  is  rated  at  a  nominal  sum.  The  in- 
come-tax law  g-ives  an  amazing-  advantag-e  to 
farmers,  for  it  assumes  that  the  income  they 
derive  from  their  farms  amounts  to  only  one- 
third  of  the  rent.  So  a  farmer  whose  rent 
does  not  exceed  £480,  and  comparativelv 
few  farm  rents  exceed  that,  is  estimated  to 
have  an  income  from  his  farm  of  £\<;>o,  and 
that,  of  course,  is  free  of  income-tax.  But 
those  who  are  conversant  with  farmers'  pass- 
books know  quite  well  that  the  profits  of 
every  decently  good  farmer,  one  year  with 
another,  are  equal  to  his  rent,  and  the  best 
farmers  clear  a  g-ood  deal  more  than  that. 
Then  again,  in  all  the  rural  districts  the  far- 
mers control  the  assessment  committees,  and 
they  do  not  over-rate  the  farm  houses  in 
which  they  themselves  live.  I  know  several 
rated  at  ^10  which  would  readily  let  for 
private  dwelling-s  at  anything-  from  ^40  to 
^80  a  year. 

Of  the  labourer,  he  sensibly  says  that 
his  wants  are  "  a  good  sound  house  to 
live  in  and  a  decent  bit  of  garden." 
Even  that  obviously  minimum  demand, 
however,  means  a  minor  revolution.  If 
this  question  could  be  considered  apart 
from  wilful  political  prejudice  man}- 
would  agree  with  Sir  Robert  when  he 
says  : 

There  are  selfish  landlords  who  hold  up 
land  urgently  needed  for  the  expansion  of 
many  towns  one  could  mention,  and  g-reedv 
landlords  who  hold  up  their  land  for  hig-h 
prices.  They  should  be  dealt  with  by  direct, 
not  by  indirect  methods.  Why  not  pass  a 
law  that  in  the  case  of  every  community  of 
1000  persons  dwelling-  within  a  square  mile, 
■undeveloped  building-  land  should  be  obtain- 
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able  by  any  resident,  by  an  inexpensive  sys- 
tem ot  arbitration  within  the  next  adjacent 
limit,  say,  of  half  a  mile;  but  with  a  pro- 
viso that  the  land  applied  for  should  not  un- 
duly interfere  with  the  emenities  of  existing 
residences.  For  lar^^cr  populations  larger 
areas  for  selection  should  be  scheduled,  and 
towns  under  such  a  system  would  not  then 
be  cramped  as  many  are  to-day. 

DREADNOUGHTS. 

In  The  United  Service  Magazine 
Percival  A.  Hislam  reviews  "  Dread- 
nought Developments "  and  makes  the 
following-  comments:  — 

The  Dreadnought  era  has  lasted  eight 
years — from  the  time  when  the  first  ship  was 
laid  down.  Whether  it  is  young  or  old 
depends  entirely  upon  future  developments. 
From  one  point  of  view,  indeed,  it  is  already 
dead,  for  has  it  not  produced  the  "  super- 
Dreadnought  "  and  the  "  hyper-super-Dread- 
nought  "  It  has  increased  everything — the 
size  and  cost  of  ships,  the  calibre  of  guns, 
the  complements  of  ships,  the  personnel  of 
navies,  and  aggregate  naval  expenditure. 
How  long  can  these  tendencies  be  main- 
tained.'' Theoretically,  there  is  no  limit. 
Engineers  can  build  a  ship  or  a  gun  as 
large  as  any  Admiralty  might  care  to  order. 
Men  can  be  obtained  for  fleets  in  the  same 
way  as  most  nations  find  them  for  their 
armies.  No  Power  exhibits  the  least  sign 
of  breaking  down  under  the  burden  of  de- 
fence expenditure ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  outlay  would  be  re- 
duced if  the  cost  of  ships  were  halved.  Every 
nation  claims  to  maintain  a  fleet  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  peace — a  strange  argu- 
ment indeed  when  we  reflect  that  war  is  im- 
possible without  the  means  of  prosecuting 
it.  The  danger  that  confronts  the  world 
to-day  is  that  some  nation  with  little  that 
can  be  lost  and  with  a  great  deal  to  gain 
may  suddenly  decide  that  peace  is  not  worth 
the  cost  of  maintaining  it.  It  is,  in  truth, 
a  matter  of  grave  doubt  whether  anything 
short  of  war  can  check  those  tendencies,  up- 
ward in  everything  save  ideals,  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  naval  era  in  which  we 
live. 

WITH  THE  SCIENTISTS. 
A  very  interesting  article  appears  in 
the  World's  ^Vork  by  Mr.  George  E. 
Hale  on  the  Work  of  the  Mount  \Vilson 
Observatory.  This  observatory  has  a 
wonderful  position  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Wilson,  7000  ft.  above  the  sea, 
and  high  above  the  fogs  and  mist  clouds. 
It  is  the  purpose  at  this  observatory  to 
gain  as  much  knowledge  as  possible  of 
the  life  history  of  stars.  Special  atten- 
tion is  devoted  to  solar  problems,  the 
sun  being  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  observatory,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible to  form  a  large  image  of  it  and  all 


parts  studied  separately.  Most  of  the 
other  stars  are  so  remote  that  they  can 
only  be  observed  as  minute  needle-points 
of  light,  even  with  the  most  powerful 
telescopes.  The  life-changes  of  a  single 
star  occupy  millions  of  years,  so  speci- 
mens of  young,  middle-aged,  and  old 
stars  are  chosen  and  studied  with  every 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  observatory. 
The  uistruments  and  methods  employed 
at  Mount  Wilson,  are  for  the  most  part 
new,  devised  by  the  members  of  the  staff 
and  constructed  in  the  observatory  in- 
strument shop.  The  article  is  accom- 
panied by  excellent  illustrations  of  the 
machinery  used  ;  especial h'  interesting  is 
the  one  of  the  new  tower  of  1 50  ft.  which 
has  been  recently  erected,  by  the  aid  of 
which  many  important  results  have  al- 
ready been  obtained. 

A  PRECOCIOUS  PIONEER. 
In  the  Canadian  Magazine  W^  Lace)' 
Amy  presents  a  portrait  of  Swift,  who 
pitched  his  tent  thirty-five  years  ago  at 
the  foot  of  the  Rockies  in  the  centre  of 
what  is  now  Jasper  Park.     He  says  :  — 

It  was  a  simple  operation  for  the  erstwhile 
prospector  to  stake  out  two  thousand  acres. 
If  the  mountain  side  had  not  obtruded  itself 
he  might  have  made  it  two  million.  He  built 
another  little  shack  beside  a  rushing  moun- 
tian  stream  that  poured  dow-n  from  the 
glaciers  of  Pyramid  Mountain  on  its  way  to 
the  Athabaska.  He  cut  down  more  poplars 
and  Cottonwood.  And  after  he  had  two  acres 
cleared  he  began  to  plan  and  hope. 

Then  the  serious  work  of  the  mountain 
farmer  began.  It  was  possible  to  drive  in 
cattle,  but  he  could  not  set  down  on  his  farm 
an  outfit  of  factory-made  implements.  Just 
there  commenced  a  display  of  that  ingenuity 
that  would  prevent  even  a  Socialist  begrudg- 
ing Swift  the  opulence  that  will  be  his.  A 
big  fir  tree  was  a  simple  conversion  into  a 
roller,  and  jackpine  trees  lacked  only  the 
finish  of  machine-turned  shafts.  Of  Wood 
he  made  a  plough,  a  harrow,  and  even  gar- 
den tools,  .^nd  the  wooden  tools  he  planned 
and  cut  in  those  days  he  is  using  now,  with- 
out the  land  resenting  the  absence  of  style 
and  polish. 

Swift's  settlement  is  situated  in  the 
direct  tract  of  both  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Northern 
Railways,  and  he  is  therefore  reaping 
from  his  enterprise  more  than  the  pro- 
duct of  his  land,  and  the  new  township, 
Swiftholme,  will  continue  his  fame  to 
succeeding  generations. 
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PROSPERITY    OF    THE    NEW    NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Three  centuries  ago  Lord  Bacon  de- 
scribed the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland 
as  "  richer  by  far  than  all  the  gold  mines 
of  Peru."  For  a  century  before  he  wrote 
these  words,  and  almost  down  to  the 
present  day,  Newfoundland  has  banked 
her  all  on  her  marine  treasures.  In  this 
has  been  at  once  her  strength  and  her 
weakness.  Within  the  past  half-decade, 
however,  there  has  come  an  awakening. 
The  colony  has  begun  to  realise  that 
she  has  other  sources  of  wealth  besides 
her  fish. 

Newfoundland's  geo-political  posi- 
tion in  the  modern  world  is  so  generally 
unfamiliar  to  Australians  that  a  few 
facts  should  be  stated  here.  Newfound- 
land (accent  always  on  the  last  syllable) 
is  an  island,  the  tenth  largest  in  the 
world,  lying  a  thousand  miles  a  little 
north  of  due  east  of  New  York  City. 
It  is  an  autonomous  British  colony  with 
a  legislature  of  its  own,  independent  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  a  separ- 
ate tariff,  coinage,  and  postal  system. 
It  administers  also  a  strip  of  the  main- 
land known  as  Labrador.  Its  area  is 
half  that  of  Victoria.  It  has  a  remark- 
ably indented  coast  line  more  than  6000 
miles  long,  a  few  low  mountains,  and 
the  greater  part  of  its  area  is  south  of 
the  latitude  of  Paris.  This  last  state- 
ment is  particularly  significant  in  view 
of  the  opinion,  quite  erroneous,  but 
generally  held  in  Great  Britain,  and 
largely  also  in  the  United  States,  that 
Newfoundland  is  an  Arctic  island,  ice 
and  fog-bound  for  most  of  the  year, 
and  barren  of  all  resources  except  its 
fisneries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  much- 
dreaded  Newfoundland  fogs  are  on  the 
bank,  some  200  miles  from  the  coast. 
The  island  itself  has  less  fog  than  Eng- 
land and  an  average  winter  scarcely 
more  severe  than  those  experienced  in 
New  York. 

Newfoundland's  three  chief  industries 
which,  if  developed  in  accordance  with 
modern,  progressive  methods,  will  make 
her  rich  and  perhaps  eventually  self-sus- 
taining, are:  {i)  The  fisheries;  (2)  the 
minerals,  particularly  the  iron  ores  as 
already  worked  in  the  Bell  Island 
region,   and   (3)  wood   pulp   and   paper 


manufactures.  The  last  is  a  new  in- 
dustry, already  under  full  swing  at  the 
mills  of  Lord  Northcliffe  at  Grand 
Falls.  Agriculture  also  has  somewhat 
of  a  future  in  the  island,  and,  naturally, 
lumbering  is  always  likely  to  be  a 
steady  occupation  for  the  Newfound- 
landers. Despite  her  isolation  of  four 
centuries,  the  island  has  been  making 
rapid  strides  within  the  past  few  years. 
Capital,  largely  from  English  sources, 
is  now  coming  into  the  island,  and  may 
be  expected  to  work  great  changes  in 
the  near  future.  The  government  of 
Sir  Edward  Morris,  who  represents  what 
is  known  as  the  People's  Party,  as  op- 
posed to  the  party  of  the  former  Pre- 
mier, Sir  Robert  Bond,  which  is  known 
as  Liberal,  is  anxious  to  develop  agricul- 
ture to  the  furthest  extent  possible.  The 
Premier  recently  invited  Prof.  James 
Robertson,  the  eminent  Toronto 
authority.  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Technical  Education,  to  ex- 
amine the  soil  of  the  island.  He  re- 
ported that  in  his  opinion  Newfound- 
land was  capable  of  developing  a  food 
supply  which  should  be  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  all  the  people  engaged  in 
her  industries.  The  island's  agricultural 
future,  he  believes,  lies  in  the  direction 
of  garden  farming,  particularly  in  root 
crops,  which  grow  well,  even  luxuriantly, 
in  the  short  summer. 

The  fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  even 
as  the  industry  is  at  present  conducted, 
are  the  greatest  in  the  world. 

For  400  years  the  "  catch  "  of  cod,  her- 
ring:, salmon,  halibut,  lobster,  seal, 
mackerel  and  whale,  and  the  by-products  of 
oil,  skin  and  bone,  have  been  Newfound- 
land's mainstay.  To-day  these  marine  pro- 
ducts make  up  83  per  cent,  of  the  island's 
total  exports.  About  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation is  eng-aged  in  catching  and  curing- 
fish.  The  record  catch  of  cod  in  Newfound- 
land was  made  in  iqo8.  It  amounted  to 
1,800,000  quintals  (112  pounds  each).  This 
was  exported  (and  practically  all  of  the  catch 
is  sent  abroad)  for  ^1,600,000. 

Newfoundland's  pre-eminence  in 
fisheries  is  due  to  four  causes : 

(i)  Her  proximity  to  the  g^reat  fishing 
grounds,  which  are  at  her  very  door;  (2) 
the  advantage  of  her  g^eogfraphical  situation  ; 
(3)  the  quality  of  her  climate,  which  is  pecu- 
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liarly  helpful  in  i  uririR:  fish  ;  .nid  (4)  the 
ability  and  oxiicrtnoss  of  her  people  as  fishor- 
mcMi.  There  has,  Jioutn'er,  Ijeen  vei"\'  little 
progress  made  in  the  methods  of  the  in- 
dustry since  the  summer  of  1610,  when  old 
John  Guy.  the  tirst  permanent  settler,  landed 
on  the  island.  All  the  cod  (and  when  the 
Newfoundlander  speaks  of  fish  he  always 
means  cod),  and  most  of  the  herring  is  pre- 
served by  being:  dried  and  salted.  This  is 
done  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  days 
when  the  sumptuary  laws  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth (partly  as  an  encouragfement  for  the 
fish  industry,  in  which  the  frugal  Queen 
herself  was  interested)  required  all  British 
subjects  to  consume  fish  at  least  twice  a 
week.     Improvements  are  now  being-  made. 

\^ery  recently,  Newfoundland  has 
begun  to  take  stock  of  Iter  mineral 
wealth. 

-Already  immense  profit  has  been  realised 
from  the  excellent  iron  ore  beinfi-  taken  out 
of  Bell  Island,  under  the  bed  of  Conception 
Bay  on  the  east  coast,  and  smelted  and  made 
into  steel  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  million 
tons  a  year  at  the  great  steel  works  at 
Sydney,  Cape  Breton  Island.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  more  than  forty  millions  of 
tons  of  this  ore  are  within  easy  reach. 

With  her  vast  forest  areas  of  fir, 
sjDruce,  and  hemlock,  Newfoundland 
•offers  an  unequalled  field  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ]n\\p  and  jiaper. 

Thanks  to  the  physical  configuration  of 
the  couritry,  the  largre  rainfall,  and  small 
evaporation,  there  is  a  great,  almost  un- 
measured, amount  of  water  power  in  New- 
foundland. The  spruce  timber  of  the  island, 
moreover,  is  said  to  yield  more  pulp  per  cord 
than  even  the  famous  Canadian  spruce.  A 
sing^ularly    successful     emiployment    of    this 
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water  power,  and  the  forests,  is  Lord  Xorth- 
cliffe's  great  pajier-making  plant  at  Grand 
Falls.  Nearly  3000  square  miles  of  wooded 
territory  in  the  interior,  including  a  largfe 
lake  and  several  rivers,  have  been  leased 
by  the  Harmsworths  (headed  by  Lord  North- 
cliffe)  and  the  timber  is  rapidly  being:  con- 
verted into  paper  for  the  printing  of  the 
g-reat  London  dailies,  including-  the 
''  Times  "•  and  the  "  T^ailv  .Mail,""  controlled 
by  them. 

Grand  I'alls  is  a  modern  town  in  the 
making  with  churches,  schools,  and  im 
up-to-date  system  of  sanitation.  The 
Anglo  -  Newfoundland  Development 
Compan)%  which  operates  the  paper 
enterprise,  also  owns  -and  works  two 
railroad  lines,  one  extending  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  to  a  port,  Botwood, 
from  which  shipments  of  the  paper  are 
made  direct  to  England  by  a  chartered 
line  of  steamers. 

The  modern  era  in  Newfoundland 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the 
building  of  the  Reid  trans-insular  rail- 
road in  1898.  The  main  line  extends 
from  the  -capital,  St.  John's,  on  the 
eastern  coast,  in  a  loop  around  the  nor- 
thern portion  of  the  island,  and  then  in 
a  south-westerly  direction  to  Port-aux- 
Basques,  where  a  fast  ferry  steamer 
makes  connection  with  Sydney,  the  capi- 
tal of  Cape  Breton  Island.  This  present 
line,  with  its  existing  branches,  is  635 
miles  long.  Other  branches,  aggregat- 
ing 250  miles  more,  are  to  be  constructed 
in  the  near  future. 


POETS   AND    POEMS. 


THE  LONELY  WOMAN. 

The  following  lines  are  taken  from  a 
poem  by  Mr.  Thomas  Moult  in  the  Di<r/ 
bearing  the  title,  "  The  Woman  in  the 
Garret  Speaks  to  Her  Flowers  "  :  — 

Little  ones,  if  you  could  stay, 
I  would  treasure  you,  and  steal 
Moments  from  each  weary  day 
Just  for  you,  and  I  would  kneel 
By  you  every  nig-ht,  and  pray 
To  our  Father  not  to  take 
You,  my  precious  flowers,  away. 
He  will  hear  me  if  I  say, 
"  For  a  lonely  woman's  sake."" 

Ah,  my  little  ones,  it  is 
Hard  for  me  to  live  alone, 
Hard  to  work  all  day  like  this 
Till  my  heart's  a  heavy  stone. 


But  I  lose  my  weariness 
When  my  poor  worn  finger-tips 
Touch  vou  in  a  soft  caress. 
I  forget  things  when  my  lips 
Kiss  you  with  a  mother's  kiss. 
Little  ones,  if  1  had  you, 
I  could  be  a  mother,  too. 

THE  SONG  OK  THE  SHOP  SLAVE. 

Miss  Priscilla  E.  Moulder  contributes 
to  the  Millgate  Monthly  an  article  on 
Miss  S.  Gertrude  Ford  and  her  work. 
Described  as  the  one  fine  pOet  of  the  co- 
operative movement,  Miss  Ford  counts 
among  the  modern  influences  working 
for  the  betterment  of  society  in  general 
and  for  the  good  of  democracy  in  par- 
ticular.    AI:£S  Ford  is  a  Lancashire  girl, 
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who  began  life  as  a  telephone  operator, 
but  her  health  proving  too  delicate,  she 
has  for  years  supported  herself  by  her 
pen,  and  has  realised  her  early  great 
ambition  to  become  a  poet.  Not  long 
ago  Mr.  Masterman,  who  had  granted 
her  an  interview  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, told  her  that  he  read  everything 
he  saw  appearing  over  her  name.  He 
had  been  particularly  attracted  by  a 
poem  entitled,  "  The  Song  of  the  Shop 
Slave."  The  two  causes  which  take  pre- 
cedence of  all  others  with  Miss  Ford  are 
social  purity  and  international  peace, 
and  in  her  estimation  both  depend 
chiefly  on  the  woman's  vote.  The  fol- 
lowmg  verses  are  quoted  from  "  The 
Song  of  the  Shop  Slave":  — 

This  is  my  life  ;  what  other  life  have  I  ? 
The  same  walls  house  me  if  I  toil  or  rest. 
The  cag-e  that  still  must  hold  me  from  the 
sky 

Roofing  the  free  birds'  nest. 


A  life  in  death,  with  one  day's  sun  in  seven. 
That  but  avails  to  show  the  world  we  miss. 
And   so   our   youth    slips   by;    and,    O    sweet 
Heaven  ! 

We  know  no  youth  but  this. 

THE  CHILDLESS  WIFE. 
In  A^/.s7/.s-  Magazine  appears  a  strik- 
ing and  unconventional  poem  by  Mrs. 
Elkt  Wheeler  Wilcox,  voicing  an  unwed 
mother's  bitter  complaint  against  the 
childless  wife.  The  poem  will  probabh' 
offend  as  many  people  as  it  pleases. 
I  he  last  lines  are  as  follows  :  — 

I  was  an  untaught  girl.     By  Nature  led. 
By  love  and  passion  blinded,  I  became 
An  unwed  mother.     You,  an  honoured  wife. 
Refuse  the  crown  of  motherhood,  defy 
The  laws  of  Nature,  and  fling  baby  souls 
Back  in  the  face  of  God.     And  yet  you  dare 
Call  me  a  sinner,  and  vourself  a  saint ; 
Ancl    all    the   world    smiles    on    you,    and    its 

doors 
Swing-  wide  at  your  approach. 

I  stand  outside. 


Surely    there    must    be    higher    courts    than 

earth, 
Where  you  and  I  will  some  day  meet  and  be 
Weighed  bv  a  larg-er  justice. 


BIRD-SONG  IN  LITERATURE. 
Writing  in  tne  Book  Monthly  C.  S. 
Christie  has  an  interesting  note  on  Bird- 
song  in  Literature.  With  the  poets  the 
nightingale  naturally  holds  the  first 
place.  The  odd  thing  is  that  in  the  ears 
of  some  poets  the  song  is  sad,  while 
with  others  it  is  joyous.  No  one  de- 
scribes the  lark  better  than  Meredith  in 
the  lines — 

He  rises  and  begins  to  round, 

He  drops  the  .silver  chain  of  .sound, 

Of  many  links  without  a  break. 

In   chirrip,    whistle,    slur,    and   shake, 

All  intervoived   and  spreading;  wide, 

Like   water-dimples  down  a  tide 

Where  ripple  ripple  overciirls, 

And  eddy  into  eddy  whirls ; 

A   press  of  hurried   notes  that  run, 

So    fleet   they  S'carce   are  more  than   one. 

Yet  changinglj'  the  trills  repeat. 

And  linger  ringing  while  they  fleet. 

Neither  the  blackbird  nor  the  thrush  has 
had  quite  its  due  in  literature.  Thoreau 
catches  the  very  spirit  of  owl-song.  He 
speaks  of  the  low  spirits  the  song  in- 
duces. Another  bird  of  which  Thoreau 
writes  is  the  cock.  He  thinks  it  might 
be  worth  while  keeping  a  cockerel  for  its 
music  only.  The  raven,  like  the  owl,  is. 
a  bird  of  ill-omen,  and  the  writer  refers 
us,  not  to  Poe,  but  to  Christopher  North 
for  a  description  of  a  croaking  raven. 

THE    POETRY    OF    RUDY.-^RD    KIPLING. 

Writing  on  this  subject  in  the  Forinn, 
Mr.  J.  De  Lancey  Ferguson  complains 
that  the  majority  of  the  critics  and  most 
of  the  public  have  laid  undue  stress 
upon  Mr.  Kipling's  patriotic  and  poli- 
tical verse,  to  the  neglect  of  much  of  his 
other  work,  which  will  be  found  ulti- 
mately to  be  of  more  enduring  value. 
His  poetic  achievement  is  not  limited  to 
the  "  Barrack  Room  Ballads,"  and  he 
has  other  aims  than  the  advancement  of 
Empire  First  and  above  all  he  is  the 
poet:  of  the  sea,  of  the  open  air,  and 
of  the  gospel  of  work  for  work's  sake, 
and  the  discriminating  lovers  of  his 
work  (of  w^hom  there  are  man}-  more 
than  Mr.  Ferguson  seems  to  think)  know 
that  it  is  upon  these  subjects  that  he  has 
written  his  best  and  truest  poetry,  and 
upon  these  that  his  ultimate  ]3lace  on 
the  roll  of  English  poets  will  depend. 
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A    JAPANESE    VIEW    OF    CHRISTIANITY. 


It  is  now  about  half  a  century  since 
the'  first  Protestant  missionary  landed 
in  Japan.  To-day  there  are  in  that  Em- 
pire some  1600  Christian  churches,  about 
84,000  Protestant  members,  between  600 
and  700  native  ministers,  and  about 
100,000  children  in  Christian  Sunday 
schools.  Encouraging  as  these  figures 
at  first  sight  appear  to  be,  the  fact  that 
they  really  represent  is  that  at  present 
there  is  only  one  Protestant  Christian 
among  every  700  Japanese.  Ought 
Japan  to  become  a  Christian  nation  ? 
This  is  the  question  discussed  in  the 
Missionary  Review  by  Professor 
Masumi  Hino,  of  Koyto,  dean  of  the 
theological  department  at  Doshisha 
University.  In  Japan,  he  says,  there  are 
three  principal  forms  of  religion. 

We  have  not  only  the  native  relig^ion  in 
the  form  of  Shinto,  but  also  the  fully  natural- 
ised Confucianism  and  the  hig-hly  differen- 
tiated and  improved  Buddhism  with  its  thir- 
teen principal  sects  or  denominations. 
Even  INIohammedanism  and  Mormonism  are 
said  to  have  entered  the  country  at  times. 
With  these  forms  of  religion  Christianity 
must  live  side  by  side ;  and  its  future  de- 
pends solely  upon  its  own  merit  to  assimilate 
the  spiritual  and  intellectual  status  of  the 
people,  and  especially  upon  its  power  to  lead 
and  enlig-hten  the  nation  in  the  way  of  truth. 

With  reference  to  Shinto,  Professor 
Masumi  Hino  describes  it  as  "  the 
natural  expression  of  the  religious  feel- 
ing of  a  simple-minded,  primitive 
people  who  embodied  those  natural 
feelings  in  temples  and  festivities  and 
gave  the  highest  expression  to  hero  wor- 
ship and  an  ardent  loyalty  to  their 
ruler."  ...  It  rests  upon  simple 
trust  m  good  human  nature.  Men  of 
experience,  however,  fail  to  credit  to 
Shinto  the  possible  dominance  in  the 
future  over  the  hearts  of  the  Japanese 
people,  and  for  the  following  three  main 
reasons : 

(i)  Shinto  has  no  system  in  his  teach- 
ing. It  is  a  mixture  of  many  good  but  crude 
ideas.  .  .  .  One  cannot  iind  out  one  pro- 
minent cardinal  doctrine  by  which  others 
may  be  unified,  or  to  which  they  may  be 
subordinated.  This  kind  of  unsystcmatised 
religious  teaching  and  feeling,  however  they 
may  command  the  respect  of  an  ordinary 
people,  will  certainly  not  satisfy  the  highly 
educated  and  serioijs  minded. 

(2)  The  most  characteristic  feature  of 
Shinto — namely,    intense   patriotism,    is    cer- 


tainly good,   but   it   is   a  question   whether  it 
can  be  the  basis  of  all  moral  actions. 

(3)  Shinto  stands  for  polytheism,  which  in 
Japan  stands  side  by  side  with  scepticism 
and  religious  indifference.  If  you  ask  a 
Shinto  priest  how  many  gods  there  are,  he 
will  with  no  hesitation  tell  you  i*  an 
orthodox  fashion  that  there  are  8,000,000  of 
them,  whether  he  really  believes  it  or  not. 
To  have  many  tiny  gods  is  just  as 
bad  as  to  have  many  women  controlling  one 
family.  A  baby's  dress,  however  handsome 
and  useful  it  might  have  been  in  its  day, 
can  no  longer  be  used  for  a  full  grown  man. 

To  Confucianism  the  Professor  con- 
siders the  Japanese  people  owe  much,  its 
insistence  on  righteousness,  its  reverence 
for  order  in  state  and  society,  and  its 
emphasis  on  the  sense  of  honour  and  on 
fidelity  to  friends  being  admirable  fea- 
tures. 

Confucianism  is  a  common-sense  morality, 
teaching  fair  and  square  dealings  with  every 
man.  It  nevertheless  fails  to  meet  the 
people's  yearning  after  the  eternal  values. 
Man  is  not  satisfied  by  this  world  of  light, 
colour,  sound,  measurement  and  weight 
alone.  This  inability  of  Confucianism  to 
satisfy  the  transcendental  element  in  human 
nature  will  cause  it  to  fail  to  control  the 
Japanese    people. 

Buddhism,  which  historians  agree  is, 
next  to  Christianity,  the  most  developed 
religion  in  the  world,  will  also,  in  Mr. 
Masumi  Hino's  opinion,  fail  to  be  the 
supreme  spiritual    force  in  Jaj^an. 

The  Professor  acknowledges  that  he 
himself  owes  much  to  all  three  religions, 
and  that  each  of  them  has  done  much 
in  leading  the  Japanese  people  along 
moral  and  religious  lines ;  but,  as  he 
says  :  "  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  good 
things  in  any  religion  that  has  been 
devoutly  believed  in  by  a  large  number 
of  people.  Human  nature  is  too  good 
not  to  produce  some  good  when  a  num- 
ber of  people  devoutly  bind  themselves 
together  for  some  common  purpose,  as 
in  any  religion."  But  what  is  wanted 
"  is  not  one  good  here  and  another  good 
there,  but  the  entire  structure  good  and 
sound."  The  question  is  whether  any  of 
these  three  religions  of  Japan  is  able  to 
meet  the  pressure  of  twentieth-century 
life  and  problems.  In  this  respect  it 
is  Christianity  (a  robust  religion)  alone 
that  has  the  promise.  Christianity  "  has 
proven  itself  to  be  life  and  power.  It 
is  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  com- 
ing generation  in  Japan." 
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HISTORY   OF   THE   MONTH    IN 

CARICATURE. 


Oh,  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us. — Burns. 


Rife 


Westminster  Gazettc.~i 


TEN    '-MODERATE"    MEN. 


"  In   every    public-house   there    are    ten    moderate  men  for  one  who  even  approaches  the  extreme 
views  embodied   in  partisan   legislation." — Quotation  from  Lord  Selborne's  Autliorilative  Manual. 

Sir  F.  Carruthers  Gould  is  still  in- 
imitable as  a  caricaturist.  His  ten 
"  Moderate "  men  is  one  of  the  best 
things  he  has  done  recently.  Many  of 
his  original  drawings  are  the  treasured 
possessions  of  those  they  caricature,  for 
in    the   stress   and   turmoil    of   political 


Pall   Mall   Gazcttc.l 

BROOKS   NO   DELAY. 

Sir  B.  Carson  :  "  Sorry  to  take  your  eyes  off  the 
ball,  Sir,  but  I  suppose  you  realise  I  can't  hold 
these  hounds  in  for  ever." 


Vunch.}  [London. 

"  So,    naturalists   observe   a    flea 
Hath  smaller  fleas  that  on  him  prey, 
And  these  have  smaller  still  to  bite  'em. 
And  so  proceed  ad  infinitum." — Swift. 

A.  United  Kingdom.  C.    Ulster. 

B.  Ireland.  D.    Catholic  Ulster. 
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Liverpool  Courier.} 

THE    BOLTED    DOOR. 

controversv,  in  which  he  always  takes  a 
decided  part,  F.C.G.  alwaj's  preserves 
a  happy  good  humour  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries lack.  The  English  papers 
concern  themselves  chiefly  with  the 
Home  Rule  controversy,  and  Lloyd 
George's  land  reform   schemes. 

Mr.  Wallace  Coop,  whose  clever  draw- 
ings are  now  appearing  in  the  Liverpool 


,•   ;       -  '  -^:',,'    ,f  ,^%  :  ffi  I.  iff    ^JVT'^^ 


Daily  Nen:s  and  Leader.} 

"RINGED   ROUND    ABOUT!" 

"  They  had  around  the  towns  an  impenetrable 
rin?,  crushing  them  in  till  they  got  slums.  They 
wanted  to  shatter  that  ring  so  that  a  town  could 
throw  out  its  chest,  expand  its  lungs,  and 
breathe." — Mr.   Ijloyd  George,  at  Middlesbrough. 


]yci'ttiiii(.--tiT  Gazette.} 

HIS    OWN    CREATION. 
"  Mr.      Larkin    is    their    [the    employers']      own 
creation."  -llir  Times. 


Dailu   Seirs  and    Leader.} 

Notwithstanding  the  thrice-given  verdict  of  the 
elections,  it  is  evident,  from  Lord  St.  Alwyn's 
letter  to  Tlw  Timex,  that  the  Tory  mind  still 
shows  no  recognition  of  the  wishes  of  the  elec- 
torate. 


Pall    Mall   dazette.} 

THE    TJE    OF    THE    LAND. 

Noah    Asquith    releases   the   stormy   petrel    to   spy 

out  the  land. 
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I.irerpool  Courier.'] 

SUSPICIOUS    GENEROSITY. 
Winston  :   "  Have  a  cigar,  Wilhelm?" 
WiLHELM  :   "Vat's  der  matter  mid  idt?" 
(With  acknowledgments  to  the  late  Phil  May.) 

Conner,  well  depicts  the  situation  in 
Dublin  in  "  The  Bolted  Door."  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Larkin,  the  Government  is  on 
the  side  of  the  employers,  and  replies  to 


Liistige   Bldtter.'] 


[Berlin. 


Frederick  the  Great  (to  the  Crown  Prince) : 
"Never  mind,  a  froward  Crown  Prince  once  be- 
came quite  a  passable  King." 


Kladderadat^c}!.}  [Berlin. 

KAISEE   AND   CROWN  PRINCE. 

The   young   William    is   becoming   very    much    like 

me. 

peaceful  picketting  with  wholesale  ar- 
rests and  worse.  Larkin,  says  the  Times, 
is  the  employers'  own  creation.  Cer- 
tainly he  would  never  have  come  into 
prominence  had  the  employers  at  once 
agreed  to  treat  with  the  men. 

A  good  many  cartoons  have  appeared 
in  German  papers  about  Mr.  Churchill's 
naval  holiday  proposals.  Mr.  Coop  well 
hits  off  the  point  of  view  taken  in  Ger- 
many regarding  it. 

The  Crown  Prince  of  Germanv,  who, 
by  the  way,  is  now  32  years  of  age,  is 
going  his  own  gait  rather  too  much  to 
please  his  father.  It  is  rather  surprising 
to  find  the  rather  sober  Khrdderddatsch 
venturing  to  caricature  the  situation  as 
shown  in  our  reproduction.  Undoubtedly 
the  young  prince  is  becoming  more  and 
more  popular  in  the  Fatherland.  He 
can  give  rem  to  his  feelings  without  the 
curb  of  responsibility  which  has  so 
sobered  William  II. 

ine  Kieff  trial,  referred  to  on  an- 
other page,  has  produced  a  crop  of  car- 
toons all  condemning  the  Russian 
Government  for  its  attempt  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  Jewish  ritual  which  in- 
cluded sacrificial  murder.     The  Spanish 
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Wahre  Jacoh.l  [Stuttgart. 

Christ  :  "The  Jews  for  religious  purposes  have 
never  spilt  Christian  blood,  but  in  My  name  you 
have  murdered  hundreds  of  Jews." 

paper,  Ho  jos  Selectas,  shows  Uncle  Sam 
diligently  watering  the  Latin-American 
Republics.  Revolutions  do  not  occur 
w^ithout  reason,  and  the  reason,  in 
Spanish  eyes,  is  always  Uncle  Sam. 
Note  the  divided   toadstool    Columbia- 


'~Hojos   Sclectas.1  [Barcelona. 

THE   SITUATION   IN   CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Uncle   Sam  :    "They   will   only    grow    when   some- 
one waters  them." 

Panama,  the  result  undoubtedly  of 
United  States  intrigues  with  the  object 
of  acquiring  the  Canal  Zone  at  an  easy 
price.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  departure  to 
South  ./America  has  been  trumpeted 
abroad  in  all  the  papers.  He  is  to  write 
a  series  of  articles  on  his  trip  for  the 
Outlook,  and  everyone  is  anxiously 
waiting  vv^hat  he  has  to  say.  Meantime 
South  America  is  still  tranquil  !  The 
'National  Review  shows  the  powers  busy 
pulling  down  the  Chinese  Republic. 


DEPARTURE 


[Washington. 
FOR    SOUTH    AMERICA. 


.Viir/o/Ki;    nvrivu-.\  [China. 

DIVIDED    WE    FALL. 
Russia  to   Japan  :    "  How   much   of   the   ruins   do 
you  propose  to  take?" 
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Some  of  the  most  far-reaching  and 
stirring  events  in  British  Imperial  his- 
tory took  place  in  January. 

It  was  on  January  ist,  1901,  that  Aus- 
tralia became  a  nation,  the  Common- 
wealth being  proclaimed  at  Sydney  on 
that  day.  The  war  between  King  and 
Parliament  which  reft  British  monarchs 
of  absolute  power  forever  may  be  said 
to  have  started  on  January  4th,  1642, 
when  Charles  I.  attempted  to  arrest  five 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  death  of 
King  Edward  the  Confessor  on  January 
5th,  1066,  was  made  the  occasion  for 
that  Norman  invasion  of  England  which 
changed  the  whole  character  of  the  Eng- 
lish race.  When  Calais  fell  to  the  Due 
de  Guise  on  January  7th,  1558,  England 
abandoned  her  role  as  a  Continental 
power,  and  took  up  that  position  of 
splendid  isolation  which  served  her  so 
well  during  the  centuries.  Calais  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  English  for 
200  years. 

On  January  1 0th.  1840,  penny  post 
was  introduced  into  England.  It  was 
extended  to  the  British  Empire  in  1899, 
and  to  the  United  States  ten  years  later. 
Four  of  the  worst  disasters  to  English 
arms  occurred  in  this  month.  On  the 
13th,  1842,  an  army  of  4000  fighting 
men  with  12,000  camp  followers  was 
totally  annihilated  by  the  Afghans  in 
the  Cabul  Pass.  Of  the  16,000  men, 
women  and  children  who  left  Cabul  only 
one  man  escaped. 

The  disastrous  retreat  of  the  British 
Army,  under  Sir  John  Moore,  ended  at 
Corunna,  but  the  expected  transports 
were  not  waiting  the  exhausted  sol- 
diers. They  were  obliged  to  turn 
and  hght  the  pursuing  100,000  French 
troops  under  Marshal  Soult.  They 
drove  off  their  foes,  but  Moore  lost  his 
life  on  January  i6th,  1809. 

On  January  22nd,  1879,  the  Zulus 
overwhelmed  six- companies  of  the  24th 
Regiment,  and  a  small   force  of  Natal 


GENERAT.  CHARLES  GEORGE  GORDON. 

volunteers  at  Isandhlwana.  Only  the 
heroic  stand  of  Chard  and  Boomhead, 
with  a  few -men  at  Rorke's  Drift  on  the 
Tugela  on  the  same  day  saved  Natal 
from  a  hideous  invasion. 

On  January  26th,  1885,  General  Gor- 
don, Chinese  Gordon,  was  killed  at  Khar- 
toum after  holding  the  city  for  twelve 
months  against  the  Mahdi.  The  Eng- 
lish army,  under  Lord  Wolseley,  who 
had  been  struggling  forward  to  relieve 
him,  arrived  a  day  too  late.  So  perished 
the  heroic  soldier,  puritan  and  mystic, 
whose  marvellous  personality  impressed 
the  imagination  of  the  British  people 
with  an  enthusiastic  admiration  rarely 
paralleled.  It  was  sixteen  years  before 
the  British  again  occupied  the  Sudan. 

The  last  King  of  France,  Louis  XVI., 
was  guillotined  on  January  21st,  1793, 
in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  at  one 
time  the  Place  de  Louis  Quinze.  The 
guillotine  was  placed  close  to  the  pedes- 
tal of  that  Louis,  grandfather  of  the 
unfortunate  victim  of  the  Terror. 
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Another  notable  execution  took  place 
on  January  30th,  1649,  when  Charles  I. 
was  beheaded  outside  Whitehall.  His 
death  terminated  the  <.jreat  strug;^le 
which  resulted  in  the  freedom  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  most  noted  sea  captain  of  the 
Elizabethan  era,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  died 
at  sea  on  Januar\'  28th,  1596.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Atlantic  near  Porto  Bello, 
West  Indies. 

The    waves    Ijota'iu-    his    winding'    sheet,    the 

waters  were  his  tomb; 
But  for  his  tame  the  ocean  sea  was  not  sutti- 

cient   room. 

Not  only  was  he  one  of  the  most  skil- 
ful and  daring  naval  fighters  of  his 
time,  he  was  also  a  great  explorer. 
Crossing  Panama  he  saw  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  resolved  to  sail  his  ship  on 
it.  He  successfully  weathered  the  Horn 
in  the  "  Golden  llind,"  100  tons,  and 
ultimately  circumnavigated  the  globe  in 
two  years  and  ten  months.     He  opened 


EL   I.IBERADOR. 


up  new  sources  of  trade,  and  started 
England  on  that  career  of  commercial 
prosperity  she  still  pursues. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes 
in  the  stirring  life  of  Simon  Bolivar  oc- 
curred on  January  20,  1830.  On  that 
day,  at  the  height  of  his  power,  he  laid 
down  all  his  offices,  so  that  none  could 
say  he  strove  after  his  own  gain  or 
aggrandisement.  Actually,  he  devoted 
the  whole  of  his  large  fortune  to  the 
revolutionary  cause,  and  died  on  Dec- 
ember 17,  1830.  a  comparatively  poor 
man. 

He  found  South  -America  ground 
beneath  the  heel  of  Spain,  and  left  it 
freed  forever  from  her  crushing  yoke. 
He  indeed  earned  the  title  a  grateful 
people  bestowed  on  him,  of  "  El  Libera- 
dor."  He  was  born  in  Caracas  in  1783, 
studied  law  in  Madrid,  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  witnessed  the  closing  scenes  of 
the  Revolution.  Returning  to  Vene- 
zuela, he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
insurgent  army,  and,  after  a  series  of 
brilliant  victories  against  far  more 
numerous  Spanish  troops,  entered  Cara- 
cas as  conqueror.  Spain,  by  great  ef- 
forts, succeeded  in  driving  him  out,  and 
he  fled  to  the  West  Indies.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1821,  after  a  long  cam- 
paign, that  he  finally  broke  the  power 
of  the  Spaniards,  at  the  battle  of  Cara- 
boba.  Three  years  later,  the  rule  of 
Spain  in  South  America  ceased  for- 
ever. He  was  chosen  president  of 
Colombia,  which  then  comprised  Vene- 
zuela, Colombia,  and  New  Granada.  He 
speedil>'  added  Ecuador  and  Peru  to  the 
Republic.  Dissension  amongst  the  Re- 
publicans resulted  in  the  splitting  up 
of  this  great  State,  and  his  dream  of  a 
united  South  America  vanished. 
Statues  of  "  the  Liberator "  are  to  be 
found  in  every  northern  State  of  South 
America,  and  he  is  regarded  with  even 
greater  reverence  there  than  is  George 
Washington   in  the  Northern   Republic. 
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Sir  Edward  Oarson  reviewing  Unioniat    "  Volunteers  "  at  Cookstown  recently. 

NOTABLE  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


"A    BALEFUL    FIGURE." 


Pillars  of  Society.  (Xisbet  and  Co.  Ltd. 
7/6  net.) 

In  these  words,  in  his  book,  "  Pillars 
of  Society,"  Mr.  A.  G.  Gardiner  de- 
scribes Sir  Edward  Carson,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  makinc^  himself  even  more 
militant  than  the  fiercest  member  of  the 
W.S.P.U.  Mr.  Gardiner  is  a  past-master 
in  the  art  of  portrait-painting,  and  his 
gallery  of  celebrities  is  a  most  notable 
piece  of  work.  In  discussing  Sir  Ed- 
ward (a  one-time  Radical,  be  it  remem- 
bered!) Mr.  Gardiner  says: — • 

"  What  is  the  motive  that  converts  this 
masterful  man  of  the  world  into  a  pas- 
sionate crusader  ?  Why  does  he  shed 
tears  on  the  platform?  It  is  not,  as  I 
have  said,  expediency  nor  is  it  patriot- 
ism, nor  is  it  even  the  Union  for  its  own 
sake.     The  motive  is  the  Ascendency  of 


his  caste,  established  and  maintained  by 
the  Union.  For  a  century  or  more  the 
Orangemen  have  had  Ireland  under  their 
heel.  With  the  Castle  at  their  back 
they  have  held  Ireland  like  a  conquered 
province — they  have  held  it  as  the 
British  hold  India.  They  have  planted 
their  nominees  in  every  fat  job ;  they 
have  controlled  the  administration  ;  the 
police  have  been  an  instrument  in  their 
hands ;  justice  has  been  the  tool  of 
their  purposes  ;  the  law  has  been  of  their 
fashioning  and  the  judges  of  their  mak- 
ing. And  now  the  x'Vscendency  is  done. 
The  outworks  have  gone  ;  the  walls  are 
crumbling.  Landlordism  has  been  put 
to  flight.  The  Irish  people  are  emerg- 
ing from  the  dust.  They  have  their 
land  ;  they  have  their  local  councils ; 
they  stand  erect  and  ask  for  full  free- 
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dom  in  their  own  household.  The  whole 
fabric  of  Ascendency  is  collapsing  be- 
fore our  eyes.     A  new  Ireland  is  dawn- 

And 


ing   across  the   Channel 


against 


the  dawn  there  stands  a  figure  baleful 
and  heroic,  challenging  the  new  day — a 
figure  emblematic  of  an  ancient  tale  of 
wrong  and  of  a  night  that  is  past. 

"  There  is  something  in  the  mere  pre- 
sence of  the  man  that  is  shattering  and 
masterful.  The  retreating  forehead, 
with  the  black,  well-oiled  hair  brushed 
close  to  the  crown,  the  long,  hatchet 
face,  the  heavy-lidded  eyes,  at  once 
dreamy  and  merciless,  the  droop  of  the 
mouth,  the  challenging  thrust  of  the 
under-lip,  the  heavy  jaw — all  proclaim 
the  man  capable  de  tout  et  pire.  He 
might  pass  for  a  Sioux  chief  who  had 
left  his  scalps  at  home,  or  for  an  actor 
who  plays  the  bold,  bad  baron;  or  for  a 
member  of  another  and  still  more  strenu- 
ous profession." 

The  "Pillars  of  Society"  contains 
some  forty  character-sketches  of  men 
and  women  who  have  made,  or  are  mak- 
ing, history,  and  no  more  readable  book 
has  ever  appeared.  The  illustrations  are 
a  special  feature  of  the  production,  the 
selection  of  portraits  giving  a  still  more 
realistic  expression  to  the  text,  which 
lacks  nothing  in  direct,  breezy  and  pic- 
turesque characterisation. 


"CLAUDIUS   CLEAR." 


A   Bookman's   Lettsrs.     By  W.   Robertson 
NicolL     (Hodder.    4/6  net.) 

There  are  thousands  of  readers  who 
would  feel  the  week  lacked  something 
if  there  was  not  a  Claudius-Clear  letter 
to  entertain  them  in  The  British  Weekly. 
These  letters,  we  think,  reveal  the  gifts 
of  Sir  \y.  R.  Nicoll — his  deep  and 
catholic  enjoyment  of  literature,  his 
haunting  interest  in  the  character  and 
characteristics  of  great  men,  his  es- 
sayist's turn  for  moralising  his  loaded 
knowledge  of  books-better  than  any 
of  his  other  writings.  And  in  their  col- 
lected form,  they  are  not  only  what  the 
reviewers  call  "  eminently  readable,"  but 
eminently  re-readable.  Perhaps  of  the 
forty-eight  chapters  in  the  present 
volume  the  most  generally  interesting 
are  the  two  entitled,  "  Memories  of 
Meredith,"  in  one  of  which  the  author 
records  a  conversation  he  had  with  Mere- 
dith on  personal  immortality  : 

"You  believe  in   it?"   he  said.      "But  for 
my  part  I  cannot  conceive  it.     Which  person- 


ality IS  it  which  endures  ?  I  was  one  man 
in  youth  and  another  man  in  middle  age." 
He  then  moved  his  stick  in  the  ground  and 
said,  "  I  have  been  this,  and  this,  and  this. 
Which  is  it  that  is  immortal?"  I  ventured  to 
remind  him  of  what  John  Stuart  Mill  said 
about  the  persistence  of  the  ego.  He  said, 
with  some  vehemence,  "1  do  not  feel  it. 
I  have  never  felt  it.  I  have  never  felt  the 
unity  of  personality  running  through  my 
life.  1  have  been  " — this  with  a  smile — "  I 
have  been  six  different  men  ;  six  at  least.. 
No,"  he  said,  "  1  cannot  conceive  personal 
immortality." 

Curiously    inefficient    reasoning,    surely, 
for  a  brain  like  Meredith's! 

Richard  Gamett,  David  Masson,  and 
Walter  Besant  are  among  the  other  sub- 
jects of  the  biographical  essays  in  the 
book. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  pleasant 
discussions  on  how  to  begin  reading,  on 
re-reading,  on  Mr.  Balfour's  plea  for 
cheerful  books,  and  similar  subjects. 
Apropos  of  Mr.  Balfour's  plea.  Sir  Wil- 
liam suggests  that  "  lists  of  books  might 
be  drawn  up  for  special  necessities  "  : 
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One  writer — I  think  it  is  John  William 
Kaye — says  there  are  only  two  books  really 
suitable  when  you  have  influenza  and  a  tem- 
perature. These  books  are  Harriet  Marti- 
neau's  "  Deerbrook  "  and  "  The  Last  of  the 
Barons."  For  convalescence,  when  the  tem- 
perature is  normal,  "  Shirley "  and 
"  Rienzi  "  may  be  recommended.  When  I 
have  a  temperature  I  read  "  Rob  Roy,"  and 
when  getting-  better  almost  any  of  the  others. 
"  Red  Gauntlet "  is  much  to  be  recom- 
mended, and  I  know  two  people  at  least  who 
always  take  it  with  them  to  the  Continent. 
But  there  is  much  to  say  for  "  Quentin  Dur- 
ward,"  which  R.  H.  Hutton  described  as  the 
best  sensational  story  ever  written,  and  for 
*'  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  which  is  a  good 
deal  better.  For  Continental  travel  I  should 
myself  recommend  "  Daniel  Deronda."  You 
ought   to   have   a   book,   and   it   should   be   a 


good  book  and  a  long  book,  and  a  tolerablv 
dull  book.  There  should  be  no  temptation 
to  turn  away  from  looking  at  the  scenery 
and  resorting  to  your  book,  and  yet  when 
you  wish  to  turn  away  there  should  be  some- 
thing to  reward  you. 

By  the  way,  we  hope  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam's prophecy  of  the  triumph  of  what 
he  calls  the  "  personal  review "  in  the 
future  will  not  come  true.  It  is  a  kind 
of  review  which  should  only  be  indulged 
in  by  men  of  very  special  talent.  His 
essays,  as  might  have  been  predicted, 
provoke  to  controversy.  That,  however, 
is  an  enviable  virtue  in  essays  about 
books. 


AN    ELOQUENT    IRISHMAN. 


Primate  Alexander,  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh :  A  Memoir.  Edited  by  Eleanor  Alex- 
ander.     (Arnold.     12/6  net.) 

Archbishop  Alexander  was  ^i  noble 
figure  of  culture,  urbanity,  eloquence, 
and  charm,  of  whom  Irishmen  do  well 
to  be  proud,  even  though  he  shared  the 
Ulster  narrowness  of  vision  in  national 
politics.  He  was  the  old  man  eloquent 
of  Irish  Protestantism,  and  Irish  Pro- 
testants especially  will  hnd  a  great  deal 
to  interest  them  in  the  present  memoir. 
1  tie  general  public  will,  perhaps,  be  less 
concerned  with  the  ecclesiastical  and 
political  life  of  the  late  Irish  Primate 
than  with  the  stories  which  he  used  so 
heartily  to  enjoy  telling  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  There  is  the  delightful 
story  of  the  old  Ulster  Protestant  who 
loved  the  good  old  sectarian  kind  of 
sermon  that  "  cursed  the  Irish  "  : 

Cromwell,  next  to  William,  was  his  ideal 
of  a  ruler,  and  the  massacre  at  Drogheda 
was  as  sacred  an  act  as  the  destruction  of 
Ai.  His  old  wife  often  told  me  that  he 
started  up  in  his  sleep,  imagining  that  he 
was  about  to  be  led  to  the  stake,  or  to  charge 
up  to  the  culverins  of  the  Irish  in  the  same 
host  with  the  glorious  grey  horse  of  William, 
which  he  devoutly  believed  to  have  been  a 
legion  of  angels.  When  he  was  very  ill  and 
practically  "  given  up  "  by  the  doctor,  he 
begged  me  to  bring  the  Apocrypha  to  read 
to  him.  I  suggested  some  other  portion  of 
Scripture,  but  he  shook  his  head.  "  I  like 
to  hear  of  them  McCabes ;  they  were  the 
great  Protestants!"  He  meant  the  Macca- 
bees. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the  eternal 
paradox  of  Ulster  life  that  this  fiery 
old  fellow,  who  hated  the  Catholics  so 


much  in  theory,  was  the  best  of  friends 
with  them  in  practice. 

Another  story  of  the  Primate's  humor- 
ously suggests  the  ultra-hard-headed- 
ness  of  the  Ulsterman  even  in  his  reli- 
gion: 

He  often  spoke  of  the  great  difficulty  of 
awakening  imagination  to  the  romance  and 
heroism  of  the  mission  field.  A  story  of  the 
first  missionary  meeting  which  he  ever  at- 
tended, as  a  boy,  in  the  days  when  such 
efforts  were  a  new  departure,  illustrates  this. 
His  father  had  ananged  a  meeting  in  the 
school  house  at  Aghadoey.  The  speaker, 
himself  a  missionary,  described  a  young  man 
of  brilliant  worldly  prospects  who  had  given 
up  wealth,  home,  high  professional  promise, 
that  he  might  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen. 

"  What,"  he  cried,  with  emotion — "  what 
would  you  say  of  such  a  man  ?" 

"  I  would  just  say  he  was  a  fule!"  cried 
out  a  Northern  farmer,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing intently. 

We  have  a  little  comedy  of  Ulster 
parochialism  in  the  story  of  the  clergy- 
man and  a  farmer  belonging  to  his  con- 
gregation : 

He  advised  a  dying  farmer  to  make  his 
will.  When  this  was  done  he  found  that  not 
a  penny  had  been  left  to  the  faithful  wife  of 
thirty  years.     He  remonstrated — 

"  Hout,  man!"  cried  the  dying  man; 
"sure  she  came  from  out  by,  beyont  the 
hills.  Would  ye  have  me  leave  my  good 
siller  to  a  strange  wumman.?" 

One  of  the  stories  of  Alexander's  Uni- 
versity days  relates  to  the  intimidating 
head  of  an  Oxford  college  who  would 
not  brook  contradiction  : 

He  invited  to  one  of  his  formidable  dinners 
a  certain  undergraduate.  He  kindly  ad- 
dressed the  lad ; 
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"  I  hope  that  vour  sister,  Mrs.  B.,  is  quite 
well." 

The  youth  replied  :  "  Yes,  sir,  quite  well, 
thank  you ;  but  she  is  my  aunt,  not  my 
sister." 

"  I  think,  sir,  upon  reflection,  you  will  find 
that  she  is  your  sister." 

Here,  again,  is  an  amusing  record  of 

an    encounter    Alexander    had    on    the 

evening  on  which  the  House  of  Lords 

passed  the  Irish  Disestablishment  Bill  : 

I  can  never  forget  the  summer  night  just 
after  the  division  when  I  reeled  out  into  the 
cool  air  almost  hearing-  the  crash  of  a  great 
building. 

A  kindly  touch  was  laid  upon  my  arm.  I 
turned,  and  saw  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
my  acquaintance  who  had  obtained  a  place 
to  listen  to  the  debate. 

"  I  cannot  pretend  not  to  be  pleased,"  he 
said,  "  though  personally  I  am  sorry  for  you 
and  others." 

Then  he  patted  my  arm  again,  and 
added — 

"  Now,  my  dear  Lord,  you  see  what  these 
English  are  !" 


Archbishop  Alexander  travelled  widely. 
One  of  his  enthusiasms  was  Cecil 
Rhodes  whose  guest  he  was  in  South 
Africa : 

He  kindly  gave  me  the  use  of  his  own 
library  to  write  in.  I  found  letters  littered 
all  over  it ;  this  caused  me  considerable  em- 
barrassment, for  the  eye  often  falls  uncon- 
sciously upon  a  sentence  not  intended  for 
it.  My  astonishment  that  all  this  corre- 
spondence should  lie  about  unanswered,  and 
a  request  that  it  might  at  least  be  put  in 
drawers  out  of  sight,  led  to  a  characteristic 
remark   from   him — 

"  Letters  belong  to  three  classes — one 
class  no  doubt  might  be  answered;  one  class 
answers  itself ;  the  largest  class  need  not  be 
answered  at  all." 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  light  read- 
ing in  Miss  Alexander's  book  as  well 
as  an  intimate  record  of  the  even  and 
distinguished  career  of  one  of  the  lights 
of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church. 


THE   TSARS    AND    THEIR    COURT. 


Behind  the  Veil  at  the  Russian  Court.    By 

Count  Paul  Vassili.     (Cassell.    i6/- net.) 

"  The  present  volume,"  we  are  warned 
in  the  preface,  "  is  not  historical,  but 
merely  anecdotal  ;  yet  sometimes  anec- 
dotes are  history."  "  Sometimes,"  is  the 
word  for  it.  x\nd  it  would  have  been 
still  better  to  use  the  word  "  some  "  for 
"  sometimes,"  because  in  this  volume 
some  anecdotes  are  history  as  well  as 
historical,  while  others  are  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  Count  Paul  Vassili 
may  or  may  not  have  been  the  man  he 
is  represented  to  be  in  the  preface.  His 
no?H  de  plume  is  a  little  suspicious,  see- 
ing that  Vassili  (Basil)  is  not  a  surname, 
and  that  Russians  have  only  one  name. 
But  he  certainly  knew  a  good  deal  of 
the  gossip  of  St.  Petersburg,  either  first- 
hand or  through  print,  and.  as  a  col- 
lection of  it,  the  volume  will,  no  doubt, 
"  amuse  its  readers,"  as  the  publishers 
hope  in  the  preface. 

It  abounds  in  pretty  tales  such  as 
this  : 

When  Nicholas  I.  had  decided  to  send  his 
'."Oops  to  Hungary,  he  announced  his  resolu- 
tion in  the  town  of  Moscow,  at  the  Kremlin 
Palace.  .  .  .  His  words  were  received 
with  immense  enthusiasm,  and  a  loud  "  Hur- 
rah!" was  the  reply  to  them.  The  Emperor 
looked  round,  and  suddenly  noticed  that  one 
of  his  personal  friends  .  .  .  alone  kept 
silent  and  in  the  background.     When  all  was 


over  .  .  .  the  Sovereign  asked  him, 
"  Why  did  you  not  shout  '  Hurrah  !'  with  the 
rest?"  "  Because  I  was  thinking  of  the  day 
when  Austria  would  astonish  your  Majesty 
with  its  ingratitude,"  was  the  unexpected 
reply.  Nicholas  sighed.  "  You  may  be 
right,"  he  said,  "but  I  have  not  sent  my 
troops  to  help  Austria ;  I  have  sent  them  to 
help  a  brother   Sovereign." 

The  freedom  with  which  the  author  has 
put  the  famous  words  of  Count  Buol 
about  Austrian  ingratitude,  spoken  by 
him  in  1853,  into  the  mouth  of  a  Rus- 
sian courtier  in  1848,  is  a  little  unhis- 
torical,  but  the  story  itself  expresses  ad- 
mirably a  characteristic  of  Nicholas  I. 

THE  PRESENT  TSAR. 

The  author  very  minutely  and,  on  the 
whole,  quite  correctly  describes  the  Rus- 
sian Court  at  the  time  of  Alexander  II. 
and  his  son,  though  when  dealing  with 
historical  events  or  with  the  characters 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  periods 
on  his  own  account  he  is  generally 
wrong. 

He  becomes  decided  1}-  interesting, 
however,  when  he  enters  upon  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  present  reign.  Pie  has  no 
love  for  the  Tsar.  "  His  mind  is  as 
small  as  his  person  ;  he  sees  the  biggest 
events  go  by  without  being  touched,  or 
being  aware  of  their  great  or  tragic 
side."         "  Small-minded,"       "  selfish," 
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"  vacillatory,"  "  capricious,"  "  rancor- 
ous " — no  adjectives  are  too  hard  for  the 
man  who  went  on  playing  tennis  after 
having  he:ird  of  the  disaster  at  Tsu- 
shima. Nor  does  the  Tsarina  fare  better 
at  the  author's  hands.  "  She  has  not  the 
gift  to  make  herself  lovable  nor  to  in- 
spire sympathy.  She  has  developed  a 
harsh,  cruel  temper,  with  fits  of  caprice 
worthy  of  a  spoilt  child."  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  surprisini^  that  he  has 
nothing  to  narrate  about  the  well-known 
adventures  of  the  present  Tsar  in  vari- 
ous fields  while  he  was  still  heir  to  the 
throne.  Instead  he  tells  us  that  both  the 
Tsar  and  his  consort  are  surprisingly 
ignorant  of  French.  The  story  of  the 
war  with  Japan  and  of  the  subsequent 
Revolution  is  told  rather  inadequately, 
the  author  being  evidently  unaware  of 
the  pecuniary  interests  which  the  Grand 
Dukes  had  in  Korea.  The  general  tone 
of  this  part  of  "  Count  Vassili's  "  narra- 
tive is  shown  by  a  report,  which  the 
author  reproduces,  that  after  the  Bloody 
Sunday,  when  the  troops  had  massacred 
a  number  of  workmen  before  the  Winter 
Palace,  the  Tsar's  only  question  to  the 
Grand  Duke  Vladimir  was  "  Are  you 
sure  that  you  have  killed  enough  ?■"  The 
story  is  inaccurate. 

A  REACTIONARY  PREMIER. 
The  volume  will  tell  the  reader  all 
about  the  Tsarevitch  and  his  illness,  and 
also  about  the  late  M.  Stolypin  and  his 
successor,  the  present  Premier,  M. 
Kokovtseff.  In  connection  with  the 
Tsarevitch  the  author  makes  a  mistake 
in  speaking  of  the  Grand  Duke  Dmiitri 
Pavlovitch  as  the  next  candidate  to  the 


throne.  This  young  person  has  recently 
been  dismissed  from  his  regiment  for 
scandal,  and  his  matrimonial  designs 
upon  the  Tsars'  eldest  daughter  have 
fallen  through.  The  author's  treatment 
of  the  two  Russian  Premiers  of  the 
counter-revolution  is  highly  inadequate  ; 
and  when  he  says  that  "  no  one  knows 
whether  M.  Kokovtseff's  opinions  are 
Liberal  or  Conservative  "  he  is  betraying 
his  own  lack  of  knowledge,  since  M. 
Kokovtseff  openly  proclaimed  his  politi- 
cal views  in  the  Duma  three  years  ago 
bv  the  solemn  exclamation  :  "  Thank 
God,  we  have  no  Constitution  !" 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  volume  the 
author  has  a  chapter  devoted  to  the 
Berlin  Congress,  and  in  this  connection 
gives  what  purports  to  be  his  own  re- 
miniscences of  the  British  delegates. 
Among  other  things  he  gives  us  a  couple 
of  stories  about  Disraeli  heard  from  the 
latter's  own  lips.  One  is  to  the  effect 
that  having  once  laid  a  wager  that  he 
would  bring  sugar  plums  to  the  school, 
and,  being  unable  to  do  so  for  lack  of 
money,  young  Disraeli  got  hold  of  some 
"  imitation  sweets,"  and,  nasty  as  they 
were,  ate  them  in  public  : 

I  was  horribly  ill  afterwards,  but  this  little 
adventure  was  a  lesson  to  me  for  the  rest  of 
my  life,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  always  to 
appear  to  succeed,  even  when  such  was  not 
the  case.  The  world  never  asks  you  whether 
you  eat  real  or  imitation  sugar  plums  :  it 
only  notices  that  you  have  g'ot  the  plums, 
and  admires  you  for  having-  had  the  pluck  to 
take  them. 

Altogether,  those  who  like  historical 
or  quasi-historical  anecdotes  will  find 
in  the  volume  plenty  of  interest,  if  not 
much  to  instruct  them. 


HOW   THE   UNITED   STATES   TOOK   THE 

PHILIPPINES. 


Autobiography  of  George  Dewey,  Admiral 
of  the  Navy.     Scribners.     337  pp.,  ill. 

Reached  Manila  at  daylight.  Immediately 
engaged  the  Spanish  ships  and  batteries  at 
Cavite.  Destroyed  eight  of  the  former,  in- 
cluding the  "  Reina  Cristina  "  and  ''  Cas- 
tilla."     Anchored  at  noon  off  Manila. 

It  was  George  Dewey,  then  a  Com- 
modore in  the  United  States  Navy,  who 
found  these  few  words  sufficient  to  re- 
cord  in   his   diary   on   the   first   day   of 


May,  1898,  the  items  of  a  day's  work, 
the  importance  of  vv'hich  is  not  even 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years, 
fully  understood.  This  simple  entry  in 
a  sailor's  log-book  portrayed  nothing 
less  than  the  extinction  of  Spanish 
dominion  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
the  emergence  of  America  as  a  world 
power,  the  raising  of  the  Stars  and 
-Stripes  in  the   Far  East,   and  the  tute- 
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lage  in  the  free  atmosphere  of  American 
institutions  of  an  alien  race  oppressed 
for  centuries. 

Before  Dewey's  guns  were  heard  in 
Manila  Bay,  the  Philippine  Archipelago 
was  as  little  known  to  Americans  as  the 
land  around  the  Poles.  The  Philip- 
pines, indeed,  was  nothing  more  than  a 
geographical  expression,  and  to  most  it 
was  a  name  that  the)-  had  not  learned 
to  spell  correctly.  The  war  with  Spain 
over  ('uba  was  upon  America  before  she 
had  realised  that  Spain's  sole  surviving 
dependencies  in  the  Pacific  might  come 
to  have  a  new  significance.  But  swift 
as  was  the  movement  of  events  after  the 
destruction  of  the  "  Maine  "  in  Havana 
Harbour,  there  were  a  few  men  at  Wash- 
ington who  partial  1}%  at  least,  sensed 
the  outcome.  Providence,  plus  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  plus  Senator  Redfield 
Proctor,  of  Vermont,  decreed  that  the 
man  who  should  accomplish  the  down- 
fall of  Spanish  power  in  the  Far  East 
should  be  Commodore  Dewey.  To  him 
was  entrusted  the  command  of  the 
Asiatic  squadron  at  the  most  momentous 
l^eriod  in  the  fortunes  of  the  United 
States  Navy  since  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain.  Only  a  few  knew  then 
what  has  since  become  known  to  every- 
body, that  the  one  man  best  fitted  for 
this  responsible  post,  by  training,  in- 
clination and  spirit,  was  the  man  picked 
out  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Roosevelt,  and  strongly  recommended 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Vermont. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  de- 
claration of  war  with  Spain,  the  United 
States  ship  "  Narragansett "  was  em- 
ployed in  Mexican  waters  surveying  the 
peninsula  of  Lower  California.  When 
the  newspapers  arrived  bringing  word 
of  the  "  Virginius  "  affair  in  Cuba,  with 
the  statement  that  war  with  Spain 
seemed  inevitable,  the  officers  of  the 
ship,  with  one  exception,  were  despon- 
dent because  they  believed  that  being- 
marooned  so  far  from  home  they  would 
never  be  able  to  get  at  close  quarters 
with  Spain.  That  exception  was  their 
commander,  young  George  Dewe}',  who 
said  without  hesitation,  as  Read-Ad- 
miral Badger,  then  an  ensign  recalls, 
"If  war  with  Spain  is  declared,  the 
*  Narrasfansett  '   will   take   Manila."      In 


his  autobiography,  just  published  by  the 
house  of  Scribner,  Admiral  Dewey  re- 
lates this  interesting  bit  of  conversation 
and  remarks  :  "  I  had  always  been  in- 
terested in  the  Philippnies,  and  had  read 
whatever  books  I  could  find  relating  to 
them,  and  my  familiarity  with  the  sub- 
ject immediately  suggested  that  as  a 
logical  i^ioint  of  attack.  If  the  inevit- 
able conflict  with  Spain  had  come  then, 
it  is  possible  that  I  should  have  enjoyed 
the  same  privilege  that  was  to  be  mine 
twenty-five  years  later."  This  suffices 
to  show  that  when  the  real  crisis  arrived 
George  Dewey  and  the  Philippines  were 
not  total  strangers. 

There  is  much  in  the  Admiral's  narra- 
tive of  events  leading  up  to  the  action 
in  Manila  Bay  that  throws  quite  a  new 
light  upon  the  whole  affair.  Even 
Americans  have  not  known  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  handicap  under  which  the 
battle  of  Manila  Bay  was  fought.  Not 
only  were  Dewey's  ships  small  and  in- 
effective, judged  by  the  standards  of 
to-day,  but  they  were  not  even  equipped 
to  do  the  work  that  was  expected  of 
them.  Back  at  Washington  somebody 
had  blundered,  and  the  magazines  of  the 
squadron,  instead  of  being  filled  with 
ammunition,  contained  only  about  6o 
per  cent,  of  their  full  capacity  on  going 
into  action.  Admiral  Dewey  does  not 
state  this  fact  for  the  purpose  of  criticis- 
ing anybody  in  authority,  but  he  directs 
attention  to  the  gravity  of  such  a  situa- 
tion when  it  is  recalled  that  his  ships 
were  operated  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  nearest  American  navy  yard. 
"  Jriowever,"  he  adds,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  his  sincerity,  "  even  if  we  had 
had  less  ammunition,  we  should  have 
gone  into  Manila  Bay,  for  such  were  our 
orders,  and  such  was  the  only  thing  to 
do." 

Six  days  before,  while  his  ships  were 
at  anchor  near  Hong  Kong,  this  message 
had  come  to  Dewey  :  "  War  has  com- 
menced between  the  United  States  and 
Sjiain.  Proceed  at  once  to  Philippine 
Islands.  Commence  operations,  parti- 
cularly against  Spanish  fleet.  We  must 
capture  vessels  or  destroy.  Use  utmost 
endeavour."  Dewey  knew  precisely  what  { 
he  could  do  when  this  order  came,  and 
he  lost  no  time  in  doing  it.     When  it 
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was  done  he  felt  and  expressed  merely 
the  satisfaction  that  any  honest  and 
efhcient  workman  has  in  the  completion 
of  his  work.  He  indulged  in  no  illu- 
sions, but  went  straight  from  one  duty 
to  another,  wasting  no  time  in  bemoan- 
ing the  lack  of  resources,  but  making 
effective  use  of  what  he  had. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  of  uncer- 
tainty that  followed  the  battle,  the 
American  people  had  reason,  more  than 
once,  to  rejoice  and  take  heart  in  the 
thought  that  a  commander  schooled  in 
tne  traditions  of  their  Navy  was  on 
guard  at  that  distant  post.  Their  flag 
was  an  unfamiliar  one  in  the  harbour 
of  Manila,  and  the  foreign  ships  using 
the  port  were  not  easily  compelled  to 
obey  the  blockade  regulations  neces- 
sarily established.  Those  regulations 
were  persistently  violated  by  the  officers 
of  the  German  Navy.  When  American 
ships  were  compelled  to  fire  shots  across 
the  bows  of  the  German  ships  in  order 
to  compel  attention  to  the  rules  of  the 
blockade,  it  was  recognised  on  every 
hand  that  such  a  tension  could  not  long 
be  maintained.  At  length  the  German 
Commander,  Vice-Admiral  von  Died- 
richs,  sent  a  young  officer  of  his  staff 
with  a  memorandum  of  grievances.  The 
conversation  which  took  place  on  the 
American  flagship  was  variously  re- 
ported at  the  time,  but  as  Admiral 
Dewey  himself  recalls  it,  the  main  pur- 
port was  as  follows: — "When  I  had 
heard  them  through,  I  made  the  most  of 
the  occasion  by  using  him  (the  officer) 
as  a  third  person  to  state  candidly  and 
firmly  my  attitude  in  a  verbal  message 
-which  he  conveyed  to  his  superior  so  suc- 


cessfully that  Vice-Admiral  von  Died- 
richs  was  able  to  understand  my  point 
of  view.  There  was  no  further  inter- 
ference with  the  blockade  or  breach  of 
the  etiquette  which  had  been  established 
by  the  common  consent  of  the  other 
foreign  commanders.  Thus,  as  I  ex- 
plained to  the  President,  after  the  war 
was  over,  the  difference  of  opinion  about 
international  Law  had  been  amicably 
adjusted  without  adding  to  the  sum  of 
his  worries."  Those  Americans  who 
were  living  in  1898  and  were  old  enough 
to  understand  the  bearings  of  such  mat- 
ters on  international  relations  will  never 
forget  the  debt  which  the  world  owes 
to  the  cool,  confident,  and  resolute  com- 
mander who,  in  his  own  person,  repre- 
sented for  many  months  the  whole 
power  and  authority  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  Easteirn 
Hemisphere.  To  have  commanded  an 
American  squadron  in  the  first  impor- 
tant naval  action  against  a  foreign 
power  since  the  War  of  181 2  was  in  it- 
self an  honour  that  any  might  have 
coveted,  but  to  represent  with  such  signal 
dignity  and  success  a  power  that  had 
heretofore  had  little  part  in  the  dip- 
lomacy of  that  part  of  the  world  was 
quite  as  great  a  distinction. 

At  the  age  of  seventy-five  the  Ad- 
miral now  writes  his  reminiscences  of  a 
naval  career  that  began  as  long  ago  as 
1854.  Although  a  young  officer,  his 
service  under  Farragut  during  the  Civil 
War  was  noteworthy,  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  he  has  been  prevailed  upon  to  put 
on  record  his  recollections  of  a  long  and 
honourable  service. 
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Our     Eternity.      By     Maurice     Maotrrlinck. 

Translated     by     A.      T.      dc      Mattos. 

(Mcthuen.  -5/-  net.) 
This  volume  contains  an  amplification  of 
the  illustrious  author's  essay  on  "  Death,'' 
published  in  iqi  1  ;  part  of  the  essay  on 
Immortality  included  in  "  Life  and 
Flowers,"  issued  in  1Q07;  and  some  new 
chapters  dealing:  with  psychic  phenomena. 
Watt's  "  Hope "  forms  the  frontispiece, 
and  migrht  have  been  desig-ned  tor  that 
purpose,  so  clearly  does  it  illustrate,  or 
rather  illuminate,  the  writer's  messag^e. 

Out  of  th3  Dark.  Bv  Helen  Keller.     (Hodder. 

6/-.) 
These  essays  show  the  remarkable  grasp  of 
affairs,  the  sympathy  and  imagination,  of 
this  wonderful  woman,  who,  although  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  has  become  a  great  force. 
One  of  the  most  pathetic  chapters  is  that 
on  "  Preventable  Blindness,"  and  its  ac- 
companving  chapters.  "  The  Conservation 
of  Eyesight,"  "  Our  Duties  to  the  Blind," 
and  "  The  Education  of  the  Deaf."  The 
section  entitled  "  The  Modern  Woman  "  is 
one  to  be  read  by  all. 

Death  and  the   Life   Beyond.     By  the   Rev. 

Frederick    C.     Spurr.       (Hodder.      2/6 

net.) 
The  six  lectures  which  this  volume  con- 
tains were  delivered  in  Melbourne  to  over- 
flowing audiences.  Their  subjects  are,  be- 
sides that  of  the  title,  "  What  Eternal 
Really  Means,"  "Heaven,"  and  "Hell." 
Mr.  Spurr' s  first  aim  is  to  clear  the  ground 
of  some  theological  rubbish  which  has 
hidden  the  essential  truth  from  us,  and 
withal  he  is  neither  audacious  nor  irrever- 
ent, collecting  all  available  light  from 
every  quarter,  showing  that,  though  the 
Bible  gives  no  complete  details  about  the 
life  to  come,  it  offers  principles  which  are 
scientific  and  irrefutable.  A  valuable  little 
volume. 

Winning  a  Primitive  People.  Bv  Donald 
Eraser.  (Seeley,  Service  and  Co.  5/- 
net.) 
Mr.  Donald  Eraser  needs  no  recommenda- 
tion, and,  though  a  missionary,  he  has  in 
no  way  intruded  his  occupation  in  a  book 
which  is  destined  to  show  the  general 
public  the  progress  in  civilisation  which  is 
being  made  by  the  tribes  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lake  Nyassa.  Natu- 
rally he  believes  that  the  hope  of  the  con- 
tinent lies  in  the  religion  to  the  cause  of 
which  he  has  devoted  his  life.  The  illus- 
trations are  a  valuable  addition  to  a  book 
which  has  a  good  many  surprises,  and 
especially  with  regard  to  the  estimation  in 
which  women  are  held  in  certain  tribes. 
Amongst  the  Tumbuka  the  girl-baby  gets  a 
double  welcome.  Mr.  Eraser  shows  by  his 
own  experience  that  even  amongst  the  so- 
called  uncivilised  an  apparently  warlike 
demonstration  may  in  reality  be  based 
upon  an  entirely  peaceful  aim. 


The      Empresses     of     Constantinople.      By 

Joseph  ^IcCabe.  (Metnuen.  10/6  net.) 
The  story  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and 
naturally  that  of  its  Empresses,  has  been 
regarded  as  of  far  less  interest  than  the 
Roman,  and  yet  few  Courts  in  the  world 
have  witnessed  so  much  intrigue,  comedy 
and  tragedy  as  that  of  Constantinople.  Mr. 
MrCabe  takes  up  his  story  after  the  death 
of  Pulcheria  in  453  A.D.,  with  the  Empress 
Verina.  Theodora  and  Sophia  follow ; 
whilst  the  last  Byzantine  Empress  was 
Maria  of  Trebizond. 

Abdul  Hamid's  Daughter.  By  Melck  Hanoum 
and  Grace  Ellison.  (Methuen.  6/-.) 
There  is  no  rapid  action  in  this  unique 
story  of  the  unhappy  daughter  of  Abdul 
Hamid.  This  favourite  daughter  of  the 
well-hated  Sultan  is  supposed  in  the  story 
to  have  married  a  man  of  inferior  origin, 
with  whom,  by  the  Sultan's  express  wish, 
she  had  been  in  constant  intercourse  from 
early  childhood.  Abdul  Hamid  is  supposed 
to  have  done  this  in  order  to  ensure  that 
her  marriage  should  be  one  of  love  instead 
of  convention  ;  but  there  was  a  serpent  in 
the  background  whose  sting  was  fatal. 
Miss  Ellison  tells  us  that,  although  the  im- 
pressions of  life  in  a  harem  are  absolutely 
true,  a  veil  of  fiction  has  been  thrown  over 
the  story.  She  praises  the  life  of  the  East 
as  being  in  some  ways  of  a  finer  morality 
than  that  of  the  West,  but,  oddly  enough, 
manages  to  make  us  rejoice  that  our  abid- 
ing place  is  West,  and  not  East. 

Pierre  Carat.  By  Bernard  Miall.  (Fisher 
Unvvin.  10/6  net.) 
A  curious  dip  into  the  life  of  the  French 
Beau  Brummell.  Garat  was  musician  be- 
fore he  was  dandy,  but  a  musician  largely 
self-taught ;  so  desirous  of  perfection, 
however,  that  the  story  of  his  methods  of 
self-training  shows  a  heroism  which  helps 
one  to  forget  that  his  life  was  very  far  from 
heroic.  Garat  was  a  favourie  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  lived  through  the  Terror,  and 
died  worn-out  in  his  sixty-first  year. 

Rose  Bortin.  By  Emile  Langlade.  Adapted 
by  Dr.  Rappoport.  (John  Long.  12/6 
net.) 
Rose  was  the  creator  of  fashions  for  women 
at  the  Court  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  in 
this  story  of  her  life  we  get  sucn  glimpses 
of  the  Royal  family  as  none  other  than  a 
sort  of  ladies'-maid  could  give.  Not  that 
Rose  Bertin  w;.is  in  any  way  a  servant, 
only  that  she  was  admitted  to  a  special  in- 
timacy because  of  the  service  she  did  to 
a  queen  whose  love  for  dress  was  remark- 
able even  in  those  times.  It  has  been  said 
that  this  love  was  both  initiated  and  fos- 
tered by  Mademoiselle  Bertin,  whose  tor- 
tune  naturallv  depended  upon  the  large 
spending  of  Court  ladies.  Several  of  the 
bills  given  make  rather  amusing  reading, 
and  so  do  the  various  accounts  of  the  hair- 
dressing  and  other  fashions.  That  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  scandal  may  De 
taken  for  granted. 
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Her  Ladyship's  Conscience.  By  Ellen  Thor 
neycroft  Fowler.  (Hodder,  3/6.) 
The  theme  of  the  story  is  original,  inso- 
much as  the  heroine,  who  is  over  forty, 
pathetically  refuses  to  marry  the  man  to 
whom  her  whole  soul  is  devoted,  because 
she  thinks  that  for  his  best  interests  he 
should  marry  one  of  his  own  agre.  Her 
sister,  the  Duchess,  is  the  wit  of  the  book, 
and  her  sayings  are  full  of  amusing-  com- 
mon-sense. She  discusses  the  aristocracy, 
shows  how  women  are  coming  to  their  own, 
and  derides  the  over-sensitive  conscience  of 
her  sister.  Perkins,  the  butler,  is  another 
character.  "  After  all,"  he  says,  "  I  don't 
think  Lady  Esther  is  altogether  cut  out 
for  matrimony.  She  seems  too  good  and 
holy  for  it  somehow  ;  more  like  John  Dark 
and  St.  Catherine  of  Senna,  and  religious 
ladies  of  that  kind,  if  you  understand  me." 
The  book  is  strewn  with  clever  phrases 
and  sayings,  but  there  is  withal  a  sense  of 
the  wit  being  forced  because  it  ought  to  be 
there. 

The  Painted  Lady.  By  Arabella  Kennedy, 
(Stanley  Paul.  3/6.) 
Somehow  we  seem  to  miss  the  touch  of 
"Dr.  Janet"  in  this.  Miss  Kennedy's 
latest  novel.  It  has  so  evidently  been  writ- 
ten for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  more 
eugenic  view  of  race  improvement,  that  the 
artistry  is  rather  in  the  background.  We 
have  a  somewhat  conventional  peer  who, 
having  come  into  a  needed  amount  of 
money  on  the  supposed  death  of  his  grand- 
daughter in  the  San  Francisco  fire,  is 
utterly  dismayed  to  find  that  she  is  still 
alive  and  not  at  all  desirable.  She  turns 
out  to  be  an  impostor ;  but  surely  the  true 
Ursula  would  not  have  turned  so  rapiyly 
from  a  disagreeable  child  to  a  charming 
young  lady,  nor  would  she  so  easily  have 
forgotten  that  which  led  to  the  exchange 
of  names  between  the  two  girls. 

Notwithstanding.  By  Mary  Cholmondeley. 
(John  Murray.  3/6.) 
Miss  Cholmondeley's  latest  novel  has  that 
refinement  and  distinction  which  belong  to 
her  work,  and  deserves  more  space  than  we 
can  give  it  here.  Dealing  with  the  present 
hurrying  times,  and  opening  in  Paris,  it 
is  yet  full  of  the  quiet  peacefulness  which 
can  still  be  found  in  the  English  country 
parish — in  Norfolk,  for  instance.  Annette 
Georges,  whose  mother  ran  away  with  a 
servant  who  became  a  Paris  hotel-keeper — 
is  betrayed  by  her  father  to  a  man  whom 
she  had  taken  to  be  her  loyal  lover.  She 
escapes,  and  in  her  despair  at  the  conduct 
of  both  men,  dreams  of  throwing;  herself 
into  the  Seine.  Escaping  once  again  the 
lures  of  another  man,  the  girl  is  seen  and 
befriended  bv  an  English  lady,  who  takes 
her  away  with  her  until  mind  and  body  are 
re-established,  and  she  is  able  to  return 
to  the  two  maiden  aunts  who  had  taken 
care  of  her  in  her  childhood.  By  one  of 
those  extraordinary  coincidences,  which 
even  real  life  knows,  the  second  man  be- 
longs to  the  village,  and  though  he  never 
returns  in  life,  complications  arise  which 
demand  all  Miss  Cholmondeley's  clever- 
ness in  plot  to  bring  to  a  successful  issue. 


A  Doubtful  Character.  By  Mrs.  Baillie  Rey- 
nolds. (Hodder.  3/6.) 
The  heroine  is  a  young  girl  who  is  the 
sole  survivor  of  a  large  family  lost  in  a 
wreck.  At  a  moment  of  utter  desolation  a 
chance  acquaintance,  made  at  a  hotel,  tells 
of  his  love  and  proposes  marriage.  She 
accepts,  vaguely  realising  that  he  has  a 
story  behind  him,  with  results  that  are  for 
a  time  disastrous,  though  they  end  in 
happiness  and  bring  out  the  best  in  both 
characters. 

Once  of  the  Angels.  Bv  Evelvn  Baker. 
(Methuen.  3/6.) 
A  novel  written  to  show  parents  the  need 
of  giving  their  daughters  fuller  instruction 
in  the  ways  of  men,  and  that  ignorance 
does  not  insure  against  danger.  The  story 
is  most  pathetic,  and  the  appeal  is  fervent, 
but  the  events  seem  somewhat  exagger- 
ated. 

November  Joe.  By  Hesketh  Prichard.  (Hod- 
der. 3/6.) 
A  lively  series  of  detective  stories,  the 
scene  of  Joe's  exploit  being  in  the  Cana- 
dian forests.  A  wonderful  hunter  and 
trapper,  his  skill  in  gathering  evidence 
was  so  extraordinary  that  the  police  often 
employed  him  to  discover  the  secrets  of 
criminals  who  had  escaped  into  the  wilds. 

The  Paramount  Shop..  By  H.  Maxwell. 
(Long.  3/6.) 
A  comical  jeu  d'esprit.  in  which  a  marquis 
and  a  princess  run  a  glorified  retail  shop. 
All  the  customers  must  of  necessity  be  of 
blue  blood,  and  are  permitted  to  pick  up 
anything  they  like — shop-lift,  in  fact.  The 
book-keeping  being  casual,  "  Mostyns  " 
nati^jally  comes  to  grief.  There  are,  be- 
sides, political  complications  in  the  best 
opera-boufFe  style. 

Red   Wrath.     Bv  John   Oxenham.      (Hodder. 

3/6.) 
Mr.  Oxenham,  forsaking  Guernsey  and 
Jersey,  has  taken  us  to  the  Islands  of 
Chausey,  commencing  his  story  just  before 
the  'Franco-Prussian  War.  With  whole- 
hearted love  he  tells  about  the  wonderful 
colouring  of  the  little  islands,  the  beautiful 
flowers  growing  amongst  them,  in  spite  of 
the  rough  and  rueged  look  of  the  outer 
islands  ;  then  he  makes  us  fall  in  love  with 
the  noble  Cure  and  his  brave  young  hero 
and  heroine,  so  that  we  follow  them  with 
keen  interest  all  through  their  heavy 
troubles  to  the  triumphant  close  of  the 
tale. 

A  Royal  Wrong.  By  Fred  M.  White.  (Ward 
Lock,  3/6.) 
A  keenly  interesting  story,  involving  some 
high-placed  society  people.  The  son  of  an 
Earl  is  supposed  to  have  committed  a 
crime,  the  penalty  of  which  is  five  years' 
penal  servitude,  and  it  is  up  to  his  sistei 
to  get  him  out  of  the  difficulty,  which  she 
does  with  tbe  help  of  her  lover  and  a 
famous  singer. 

The     Op'^n     Road.      Bv    Halliwell    SutclifFe. 
(Ward  Lock.     3/6.) 
It   wcukl    sf-cm     that     there   are     sufficient 
stories   of   Prince   Charlie   and   his    adven- 
tures,   but    Mr.    Sutcliffe   has    proved    that 
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there  is  room  for  one  more.  Prince  Char- 
lie, however,  is  used  chiefly  as  the  occa- 
sion to  show  tliat  a  vounR:  man  of  g-ood 
birth,  who  suddenly  finds  himself  penni- 
less, can  manag-e  to  attain  distinction  and 
a  wealthy  bride  if  he  only  sticks  to  fine 
ideals  and  does  not  mind  a  rough  if  open 
road. 

The  Second-Class  Passenger.  By  Percival 
Gibbon.  (Methuen.  3/6.) 
These  fifteen  short  stories  are  models  of 
what  such  stories  should  be — tensely  dra- 
matic episodes.  "  The  Master,"  for  in- 
stance, depicts  an  .A.pache,  who  is  also  an 
artist,  and  who  would  have  been  magrni- 
ficent  if  he  had  had  the  chance.  Dis- 
covered and  lost  by  a  well-known  painter, 
this  last  finds  him  again  only  when  he  is 
on  trial  for  a  diabolical  murder,  and  tries, 
naturally  in  vain,  to  save  him  from  his 
fate. 

The  New  Cuv'nor.  Bv  Mr.  John  Barnett. 
(Wells,  Gardner.  3/6.) 
One  of  a  trio  of  books  which  are  to  be  the 
starting  point  of  a  new  series  to  be  called 
"The  Father's  and  Son's  Library."  .\s 
the  title  indicates,  the  idea  is  to  follow 
Stevenson  and  to  publish  books  that  a 
grown-up  can  enjoy  for  the  literary  merit 
and  the  boy  (or  grirl)  for  the  adventures. 
Mr.  Barnett  shows  a  picture — a  school 
interior,  in  which  the  inmates  are  neither 
wholly  black  nor  dazzlingfly  white,  but  de- 
lig'htfully  human. 

Prince  John  of  Streplitz.  By  Major  F.  .A. 
Symons.  (Lynwood.  3/6.) 
Prince  John  craved  for  a  holiday,  however 
short,  away  from  the  Court,  so  that  he 
miffht  be  simply  a  man  among  men.  He 
got  his  holidav.  and  also  love,  which, 
though  unsatisfied,  was  to  last  his  life.  Hi? 
marriagfe  with  a  princess  of  the  blood  royal 
was  necessary  for  his  country's  good,  yet 
he  was  not  unhappy,  for  the  sorrow  made 
him  a  good  man  as  well  as  an  honest  one. 

Lot's  WIfs.  By  A.  M.  Judd.  (Long.  3/6.) 
Lot  was  the  son  of  a  squatter,  who,  when 
young-,  was  bitten  by  the  goldfields  mania. 
His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  chum  whom 
he  had  helped  at  the  diggings,  and  this 
story  of  the  couple  is  very  effectively  told, 
in  a  simple,  natural  manner,  without  any 
exaggeration. 

The  Secret  of  Lonesome  Cove.  By  Samuel 
Hopkins  Adams.  (Hodder.  3/6.) 
\  cleverly  constructed  detective  story, 
which  keeps  the  reader's  curiosity  on  the 
stretch  throughout ;  for  though  one  has 
a  pretty  gfood  gruess  at  the  solution,  the 
means  by  which  it  is  attained  only  leak  out 
bit  by  bit. 

Penelope  and  the   Haunted    House.     Bv   M. 

F.  Hutchinson.  (S.P.C.K.  2/6.) 
A  story  that  g-oes  with  a  swing  rig-ht 
through.  Penelope  and  her  brother  are  so 
poor  that  the  acceptance  of  free  quarters, 
even  in  a  haunted  house,  is  compulsory. 
Of  course,  the  haunters  were  not  spirits, 
but  thieves. 


Laddie.  By  G.  Stratton-Porter.  (Murras', 
3/6.) 
One  of  those  charming-  .American  stories 
which  have  the  attraction  of  the  unusual. 
Everything:  centres  round  the  eldest  boy» 
Laddie,  who  falls  in  love  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  very  reserved  couple  who  have 
come  into  the  neighbourhood  as  strang-ers. 
Of  course.  Laddie  idealises  "  his  prin- 
cess," the  more  especially  as  acquaintance 
between  the  two  families  is  forbidden. 

His  Magnificence.  Bv  .A.  J.  Anderson.  (Paul. 
3/6.) 
Cosimo  Malatesta.  a  trusted  comrade  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  is  supposed  to  describe 
here  the  history  of  the  war  ot  Florence 
with  Naples,  and  the  troubles  which  led 
up  to  it.  He  himself  is  fictional ;  not  so 
many  of  the  other  ch^ef  personalties.  His 
love  passag-es  and  his  final  betrothal  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Pazzi  family  are  the  kernel 
of  the  story,  and  give  it  life  and  joyous- 
ness. 

The  Six  Panics.     By  F.  \V.  Hirst.    (Methuen. 
3'';  net.) 

The  editor  of  the  "Economist"  gives  in 
this  volume  a  revival  of  his  writings  on  the 
subject  of  Armaments,  Foreign  Policy, 
Finance,  and  the  like.  Those  who  want  to 
know  the  truth  about  the  world  should 
travel,  says  Mr.  Hirst,  in  an  essay  en- 
titled "  Foreign  Travel,'"  not  as  tourists, 
however;  they  must  "observe  and  com- 
ment," and  the  need  of  this  compels  the 
rider:  "There  is  no  reason  why  any  in- 
telligent person,  with  some  means  and  a 
little  leisure,  should  not  gain  enough  of 
French,  German,  Si»anish,  Italian,  or 
Scandinavian  to  enal"  le  him  to  read  the 
newspapers  and  get  along  in  conversation 
with  the  natives."  Thus  the  advantages 
of  travel  cannot  be  shared  by  those  who 
have  only  leisure  for  travel  itself.  What 
a  pity  Mr.  Hirst  did  not  tell  his  readers 
about  Esperanto  !  .'\gain,  only  a  stranger 
to  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  could  accuse  him  of 
"  an  irresistible  desire  to  be  the  centre  of 
a  journalistic  sensation,"  as  his  motive  for 
his  expose  of  "  The  Truth  About  the 
Navy. 

The  People's  Books. 

Messrs.  Jack  are  conferring  a  boon  upon 
those  of  enquiring  mind  by  their  series, 
"The  People's  Books,"  of  w-hich  116  have 
now  been  issued.  For  a  modest  sixpence 
the  knowledge  of  experts  in  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  is  made  available. 
Science,  art,  politics,  history,  geography, 
philosophy  and  many  other  matters  are 
touched  on  in  the  series.  .Amongst  re- 
cent volumes  are  "  The  Monarchy  and 
the  People."  Spiritualism  is  dealt  with 
s>'TTipathetically  by  T.  Arthur  Hill  and 
M.  JNL  C.  Calthorp  most  interestingly 
upon  that  extraordinary  attempt  to  win 
back  Jerusalem  from  the  Turk  in  th» 
volume  entitled  "  The  Crusaders." 

{Continued  on  page  83.) 
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THE  NEW  SYSTEM  OF   PUBLIC  EXAMINATIONS. 


Mr.  W.  S.  Littlejohn,  M.A.;  principal 
of  Scotch  College,  Melbourne,  in  his 
annual  report,  gives  a  most  lucid  sum- 
mary of  the  proposal  of  the  University 
to  replace  the  Public  Examination  by  a 
new  system.  This  eminent  authority 
considers  that  if  these  proposals  are  car- 
ried out  in  their  entirety  schools  will 
have  more  scope  for  initiative  and  in- 
dividuality ;  the  teacher  will  be  able  to 
put  more  of  himself  into  his  work,  and 
will  feel  less  hampered  in  the  treatment 
of  his  subject  ;  the  pupil  who  does  his 
daily  task  diligently  and  faithfully  will 
have  more  encouragement  and  more 
hope  of  success,  and  the  parent  will  pro- 
bably find  that  it  will  cost  less. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Littlejohn  says:  — 
Written  examinations  are  a  test  of  self- 
reliance,  readiness  and  ability.  True, 
the  ability  that  is  tested  may  be  as  much 
that  of  the  teacher  as  of  the  examinee  ; 
the  readiness  with  which  the  candidate 
produces  his  answers  can  be  roughly 
estimated  only  by  the  output  in  a  given 
time  and  in  testing  his  knowledge  and 
capacity,  his  physical  condition  and  tem- 
perament can  never  be  entirely  elimin- 
ated, while  his  finer  moral  qualities 
hardly,  if  at  all,  affect  the  issue.  Still, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  written  ex- 
amination is  an  indispensable  element 
not  only  in  the  machinery  of  education, 
but  perhaps  also  in  education  itself. 

CRAM. 
The      objection      commonly      urged 
against  examinations   is   that   they  en- 
courage cram.     If  by  this  is  meant  the 
hasty  and  crude  getting  up  of  a  sub- 


ject for  immediate  display  and  speedy 
abandonment,  all  alike  are  interested  in 
denouncing  it  as  fraudulent,  and  not 
real,  knowledge.  But  the  blame  for  such 
a  result  lies,  not  with  the  examination, 
but  with  the  examinee  or  his  teacher. 
When  the  student  puts  off  the  evil  day 
and  attempts  to  prepare  in  a  month  or 
two  a  task  that  should  occupy  the  whole 
year,  the  examination  is  not  to  be  blamed 
for  this,  and  the  condemnation  rests  on 
his  eight  months'  slackness  and  not  on 
his  two  months'  high-pressure  ?eal.  And 
surely  in  the  hands  of  a  good  examiner 
the  crammer's  sin  will  find  him  out. 

EXAMINATIONS. 
We  have  three  classes  of  written  ex- 
aminations :  — 

(i)  Internal  examinations  conducted 
within  the  school  by  the  teacher  himself. 
The  pupil  is  thrown  on  his  own  re- 
sources for  a  sustained  effort  without 
any  help  from  the  play  of  the  teacher's 
countenance.  Such  examinations  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  teacher  in  helping 
him  to  gauge  how  far  his  teaching  is 
effective  and  is  being  assimilated,  and 
they  take  place  amid  familiar  surround- 
ings and  under  the  best  possible  condi- 
tions for  teacher  and  pupil  alike.  Here 
we  have  the  examination  at  its  best. 

(2)  External  qualifying  examinations 
to  test  whether  a  given  standard  has 
been  reached,  such  as  the  Public  Ex- 
aminations of  the  University.  With  a 
prescribed  syllabus  and  with  specified 
text-books  in  some  subjects,  they  are 
often  hampering  to  the  true  teacher, 
tending  to  keep  his  attention  fixed  on 
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some  artifecial  end  instead  of  on  the 
real  object  of  his  work — the  develop- 
ment of  the  minds  committed  to  his  care. 
Unless  he  is  on  his  guard,  he  will  be 
found  calculating  what  will  and  what 
will  not  pay,  and  will  degenerate  into  a 
mere  coach. 

(3)  External  competitive  examinations 
for  posts  and  positions.  Here  we  have 
the  examination  at  its  worst.  The  prin- 
cipal difficulty  is  to  take  just  account 
of  those  moral  qualities  that  make  for 
success  in  the  position  aspired  to,  such 
as  sympathy,  power  of  working  with 
and  influencing  others,  deference  to 
superiors.  Hence  arises  the  great  im- 
portance of  reliable  testimonials  as  to 
character  and  physical  fitness.  If  the 
whole  man  can  be  rightly  valued,  then 
the  positions  can  be  assigned  without 
any  misfit. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS. 

We  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
value  of  the  second  class  of  examina- 
tions— namely,  the  Public  Examinations 
conducted  by  the  University.  They  are 
at  present  almost  the  only  test  that  the 
outside  public  have  of  the  work  done 
in  a  secondary  school.  Let  us  state 
frankly  our  conviction  that  they  demand 
a  very  high  standard,  perhaps  compar- 
able only  with  that  of  the  University  of 
London,  that  they  are  justly  and  equit- 
ably conducted,  and  that  they  have 
helped  to  raise  the  efficiency  of  the 
secondary  school.  Some  external  test 
and  outside  criticism  are  necessary  to 
obviate  the  danger  of  slackness  and  to 
prevent  the  standard,  whether  of  ann  or 
of  industry,  from  going  down.  Now, 
the  question  arises — Is  this  system  of  ex- 
ternal examinations  the  best  mode  of 
determining  whether  the  pupil  has  been 
sufficiently  well  educated  up  to  the  stan- 
dard required  ?  Is  it  not  possible  to  de- 
vise a  system  by  which  this  determina- 
tion shall  be  made  on  more  reliable 
grounds?  Is  no  system  known  unr'er 
which  all  the  months  and  }ears  of  a 
pupil's  work  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count ? 

OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

In  the  United  States  and  in  Canada, 
what  is  known  as  the  "  accrediting  sys- 
tem," is  generally  adopted.  Schools 
that  wish  to  be  accredited  or  approved 


make  application  to  the  local  University 
to  this  effect.  Members  of  the  staff  of 
the  L^niversity  satisfy  themselves  b\- 
periodical  inspection  that  the  teaching, 
tne  curriculum,  and  the  equipment  of 
the  school  are  up  to  standard,  and  ac- 
credit or  approve  the  school  accord- 
ingly. When  the  pupil  has  completed 
his  four  years'  course  satisfactorily,  as 
tested  by  the  carefully  kept  record  of 
his  daily  work  and  of  the  internal  ex- 
aminations conducted  by  the  teaching 
staff,  he  "  graduates,"  and,  among  other 
privileges,  is  allowed  to  proceed  to  the 
University  without  undergoing  an  ex- 
ternal examination.  Many  American 
educationists,  be  it  said,  decline  to  sub- 
scribe to  this  extreme  system,  thinkin-^ 
that  it  "  tends  to  foster  a  too  prevalent 
disposition  to  dispense  with  or  evade  all 
tests  of  accurate  scholarship  "  (ButlerV 
In  Switzerland  a  similar  plan  is 
adopted.  If,  however,  the  pupil  on  com- 
pleting his  school  course  desires  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  University  or  the  Poly  tech - 
nikon,  he  is  received  only  on  probation, 
and  if  he  is  found  insufficiently  pre- 
, pared  he  may  be  sent  down.  In  Ger- 
many the  questions  chosen  in  the  school- 
leaving  examination  are  set  by  the  ex- 
ternal examiner  from  a  number  submit- 
ted by  the  actual  teachers  themselves. 
The  teacher  and  the  headmaster  are  in 
honour  bound  not  to  divulge  the  ques- 
tions submitted,  or  to  coach  their  pupils 
in  the  answers.  The  teacher  marks  the 
papers  and  passes  them  on  to  the  ex- 
aminer for  the  final  verdict.  In  these 
countries  the  teacher  is  trusted  to  play 
the  game. 

IN    S   OTLAND. 

The  practice  followed  in  all  but  a 
very  few  of  the  secondary  schools  of 
Scotland  is  of  more  immediate  interest 
to  us,  and  is  worthy  of  a  fuller  state- 
ment. First  of  all,  the  school  must  be 
"  approved."  In  order  that  this  may  be 
done,  a  corps  of  inspectors,  by  periodical 
visits,  satisfy  themselves  as  to  staff,  cur- 
riculum, size  of  classes,  buildings, 
laboratories,  and  equipment.  For  three 
years  the  pupil  follows  a  course  con- 
sisting of  English,  one  other  language. 
History,  Geography,  Mathematics,  Ex- 
perimental Science,  and  D-awing.  In 
addition,  a  place  must  be  found  in  the 
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time-table  for  Class-Sin^nng  and  Physi- 
cal Training.  At  the  end  of  this  three 
years'  course,  when  he  is  approximately 
sixteen  years  of  age,  the  pupil  is  sub- 
jected to  an  external  examination  in  all 
the  subjects  of  his  course.  In  deciding 
wnetner  he  has  passed  or  not.  the  ex- 
aminer must  take  into  account  the  marks 
given  by  the  teacher  and  a  general  mark 
given  by  the  headmaster,  and  he  must 
allow  excellence  in  one  subject  to  com- 
pensate in  some  measure  for  weakness  in 
another. 

Successful    candidates    are    awarded 
what   is   called  the   Intermediate   Certi- 
ficate.    This  certificate  is  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  a  good  general  education,  and 
it  has  a  definite  value   in  the  eyes  of 
employers   as   well    as   in   admitting  to 
continuation   courses   of   various   types. 
Siiould  the  pupil  remain  at  school,  he 
enters   on   a   specialised    course,   having 
some   definite   relation  to  his   intended 
life-work.      English   is  compulsory    for 
all,  and  three  other  subjects  are  chosen, 
one  of  which,  however,  need  be  studied 
only   up  to  the  intermediate   standard. 
At  the  end  of  two  years,  when  the  pupil 
has  approximately  reached  the  age  of 
eighteen,   he   again   appears   before   the 
external  examiner  with  all  his  subjects, 
and    if   the   combined    opinions   of   the 
examiner,    the    teacher,    and    the    head- 
master are  in  his  favour,  he  is  granted 
tlie  Leaving  Certificate.     This  certificate 
has   become   the    principal    passport    to 
the  University. 
ENTRANCE    TO    SCOTCH    UNIVERSITIES. 
It  has  to  be  stated  here  that  in  Scot- 
land this  inspection  of  schools  for  ap- 
proval, and  this  examination  for  certi- 
ficates,   is    conducted    by    the    Scotch 
Education  Department,  a  department  of 
the  State.   The  reason  for  this  is  obvious, 
when  it  is  noted  that  the  success  of  a 
candidate    brings    a    definite    grant    of 
money  to  his  school.     This  grant  may, 
in  the  case  of  a  single  school,  amount  to 
many  hundreds  of  pounds,  and  is  used 
to  supplement  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  very  moderate  sum  received  in  fees. 
Now,  while  the  University  readily  opens 
its  doors  to  the  holder  of  a  Leaving  Cer- 
tificate   it    does    not    delegate    to    the 
Scotch  Education  Department  the  sole 
right  of  saying  who  may  enter  its  por- 


tals, and  who  may  not.    The  University, 
therefore,    continues    to    hold    its    own 
matriculation  examination,  open  to  all, 
whether   they    are    private    students,    or 
pupils  from  schools  that  have  not  been 
approved   or   do  not   seek   approval,  or 
those     who,     coming     from     approved 
schools,  have  failed  to  gain  the  Leaving 
Certificate.     Thus  it  comes  about  that  in 
Scotland  there  are  two  ways  of  quali- 
fying for  entrance  to  the  LIniversity. 
UNIVERSITY  SCHOOLS  BOARD. 
The    Council    of    the   University    of 
Melbourne  has  created  a  Schools  Board 
to  deal  with  the  relation  of  the  secon- 
dary   school    to    the    University.      The 
Board  consists  of  representatives  of  the 
Universitv,  of  the  State  Education  De- 
partment,    of     the     extra-departmental 
secondary   schools,   and   of   some  other 
interests       It   takes   its   mandates    from 
the    Couincil    of    the    University.      The 
scheme  formulated  by  the  Board,  so  far 
as  its  general  features  are  concerned,  has 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  Council. 
This  scheme  bears  a  considerable  like- 
ness to  that  of  Scotland,  but  there  are 
several  important  differences  that  give  it 
a  character  of  its  own.     The  features  of 
the  Scotch  system  that  have  been  incor- 
porated  in  the  Board's  scheme  are  the 
inspection  of  schools  that  seek  for  ap- 
jDroval,    a    prescribed    course    of    three 
years'    work     to     be     followed    by    the 
Board's   examination   in   order   to   gain 
the  Intermediate  Certificate,  and  a  fur- 
ther   course    of    two    years'    specialised 
work,   followed   by   a  like  examination 
for    the    Leaving    Certificate.      Further, 
the  holder  of  a  Leaving  Certificate,  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  seventeen,  shall, 
ipso    facto,   be   entitled    to    matriculate 
and    enter    the     University.       But     the 
Board's  scheme  has  distinctive  feacures 
that  make  it  a  decided  improvement  on 
the  Scotch  system. 

DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES. 
In  the  Scotch  system,  the  three  years' 
course  of  work  prescribed  for  pupils 
seeking  the  Intermediate  Certificate  con- 
sists, as  has  been  already  stated,  of  Eng- 
lish, one  other  language,  History,  Geo- 
graphy, Mathematics,  Experimental 
Science,  and  Drawing.  This,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  an  admirable  general 
course,  but  it  allows  of  no  variation  ex- 
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cept  in  the  choice  of  the  hinj4ua<^c  other 
than  English.  The  Schools  Board  has 
decided  that  while  it  is  a  sound  prin- 
ciple that  pupils  should  follow  one  and 
the  same  course  up  to  a  certain  age.  and 
that  early  specialisation  is  to  be  strongly 
deprecated,  yet  there  should  be  some 
latitude  allowed  for  pupils  of  special 
gifts  or  of  diverging  purposes  before 
they  reach  the  age  of  sixteen.  So  the 
Board  has  drawn  uy3  a  number  of 
courses,  which,  though  they  are  coin- 
cident as  regards  most  of  the  subjects, 
yet  leave  some  choice,  or  allow  some 
stress  to  be  put  on  particular  subjects. 
Thus,  there  is  a  Classical  course,  a 
Modern  Languages  covirse,  a  Mathemati- 
cal course,  a  Science  course,  a  Commer- 
cial course.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for 
a  pupil  at  the  outset  of  his  secondary 
school  career  to  decide  which  of  these 
courses  he  is  to  follow.  He  would  not, 
for  example,  be  required  to  make  up 
his  mind  whether  he  would  take  up 
Greek  and  follow  the  Classical  course 
until  he  is,  say,  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  has  made  substantial  headway  with 
his  Latin. 

Another,  and  a  very  important  differ- 
ence is  that  whereas  in  the  Scotch  sys- 
tem the  external  examiner  holds  a 
written  examination  in  every  subject  of 
a  pupil's  course,  whether  Intermediate 
or  Leaving,  the  Board  proposes  to  ac- 
cept the  headmaster's  certificate  in  re- 
spect of  all  but  four  of  the  subjects 
(including  English)  of  a  pupil's  Inter- 
mediate course,  and  all  but  three  (in- 
cluding English)  of  his  Leaving  course. 
Further,  it  is  the  intention,  as  the  sys- 
tem becomes  fully  developed  and  inspec- 
tion becomes  more  thorough,  that  even 
greater  relief  shall  be  given  from  the 
Intt  mediate  examination.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  number  of  subjects  to  be  pre- 
sented for  the  Leaving  Certificate  ex- 
amination is  to  remain  fixed  as  an  irre- 
ducible minimum.  To  the  pupil  the 
concession  at  the  Intermediate  stage  will 
prove  a  great  relief  from  what  is  called, 
in  the  language  of  hyperbole,  the 
tyranny  of  examinations,  while  the  de- 
mands made  at  the  Leaving  stage  will 
satisfy  educationists  that  there  is  no 
wish  "  to  dispense  w^ith  or  evade  all  tests 
of  accurate  scholarship."     To  the  head- 


master and  his  staff  there  will  be  a  new 
responsibility,  which  they  will  not 
shoulder  lightly.  They  must  be  trusted 
to  play  the  game,  and  to  give  their  ver- 
dict free  from  any  taint  of  expediency 
or  favouritism.  Their  labours  will  not 
be  greatly  increased.  The  terminal  re- 
ports, recording  as  they  do  an  estimate 
of  the  pupil's  daily  work  and  of  his 
examination  papers,  will  be  the  neces- 
sary and  sufficient  data  on  which  they 
can  come  to  a  just  decision. 

Private  students  and  those  presenting 
themselves  from  non-approved  schools 
may  ask  to  be  examined  for  these  certi- 
ficates. They  will  take  the  same  exami- 
nations as  those  from  approved  schools, 
but  they  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the 
examiner  in  a  larger  number  of  subjects. 
This  is  only  reasonable,  seeing  that  they 
wall  be  unable  to  produce  evidence  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Board  that  they  have 
satisfactorily  completed  any  one  of  the 
prescribed  courses. 

INSPECTION. 

At  present  the  University  has  no 
corps  of  inspectors,  and  unless  satis- 
factory provision  can  be  made  for  the 
creation  of  such  a  corps,  the  scheme  will 
hang  fire.  To-day  the  University  de- 
rives a  considerable  amount  of  revenue 
from  the  net  proceeds  of  fees  paid  by 
those  who  sit  for  the  Public  Examina- 
tions. When  these  are  replaced  by  the 
Interm.ediate  and  Leaving  examinations, 
in  which  the  number  of  subjects  to  be 
presented  by  a  candidate  from  an  ap- 
proved school  will  be  considerably  re- 
duced, it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  revenue  derived  by  the  University 
will  be  proportionately  diminished. 
Clearly  the  University  will  not  have 
funds  available  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
the  inspectors  required.  Now,  the  De- 
partment of  Education  claims,  and,  in 
fact  exercises,  the  right  to  inspect  those 
of  the  extra-departmental  secondary 
schools  that  receive  State  School 
scholars  as  pupils.  No  one  has  any 
thought  of  resenting  this  claim,  for  it 
is  no  more  than  just  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  be  fully  satisfied  that  the 
schools  are  in  a  position  to  offer  these 
scholars  the  education  they  seek.  The 
suggestion  is  offered  that  this  inspection 
made  by  the  Department  for  scholarship 
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ALBEKT  ST.,  EAST  MELBOURNE. 

Opposite  the  Fitzroy  Gardens. 


The  Property  of    the    Presbyterian   Church    of 

Victoria.      Established  1875. 

Comprehensive  Curriculum,  with  a  large 

number  of  Optional  Courses. 

Preparation   for   all    University    Entrance 

Examinations. 

ART,   MUSIC,    CALESTHENICS. 

Under  the  direction  of  recognised  experts. 

Residential    Accommodation    for    about    70 

Scholars 


Term  Days  1914:     Feb.  1 0th,  June  2nd,  Sept.  15th 

Illustrated  Prospectus  on  Application. 
WM.  GRAY,  M.A..  B.Sc,  Principal. 


THE  OLDEST  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
IN  VICTORIA. 


TERM  DAYS  are  :  — 2nd  Tuesday   in  Feb.,    1st  Tues- 
day in  June,  2nd  Tuesday  in  September. 

Parents  intending  to  send  their  boys  into 

residence  should  make  early  application 

for  places. 


Prospectus  on  Jtpplication, 
W.  S.  LITTLEJOnN,  M.4.,  Principal. 


ALDWORTH 

6irl$^  grammar  School, 

EAST   MALVERN. 

Principals :  the  misses  Craig. 


The  school  is  .situated  in  Finch 
Street,  hve  minutes'  walk  from  the 
Caulfield  Railway  Station,  and  ten 
minutes'  walk  from  the  Wattletree 
Road  Tram. 

The  grounds  of  the  School  afford 
atnple  room  for  sports  of  various 
kinds,  and  include  a  tennis  court  and 
basket-ball  ground. 

New  buildings  have  recently  been 
erected,  providing  additional  accom- 
modation   for   boarders. 


Prospectus  on  Jtpplication  at 

MllLEN'S  &  OEOROf  ROBERTSON'S. 


The  nead  of  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturing 
concerns    in    England 

and  of  world  -  wide  reputation  said 
recently : 

We  itudy  economy  in  every  possible   way. 
The  only  pencil  we  use  is  the  '  Koh-i-noor.'  " 

Reason  it  out.  One  "Koh-i-noor"  outlasts  SIX 
ordinary  Pencils.  It  saves  time.  The  ordinary 
pencil  costs  less  but — it  wastes  time,  sharpening, 
sharpening,  sharpening,  .^nd  the  time  wasted  on 
each  pencil  costs  conside  ably  more  thin  the 
purchase  price  of  the  penci'. 

There's  a  thougiit  for  ihe  shrewd  pencil  buyer. 


"Koh-i-noor"     Pencils,      4rt. 

each,    .3/fi    per    dozen,    in    17 

ueiitces  (and    copyinf).       Of 

Stationers,  Sta. 


[.i"^'    from   L.  &  C.  HARDT- 

.M  U  TH,        I,  d  ,      Koh-?.noor 

House,     Kuii'-"^'ay,     A.uuumt» 

W.c. 


KOHINOOR 


PENCILS 
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Ttie  Knocking  at  the 


Door. 


Please  think  of  the 

8,500 

Destitute  and 
Orphan     Children 

IN 


Dr.  BARNARDO'S 

HOMES 


THEY  ARH  IN  GPI  AT  NEED. 


***  Kindly  mark  (lifr-,  "  For  Fond  Alone."  Cheques  and  Orders  payable 
"Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes."  »i>d  Parcels  of  Blankets  aid  Clothing,  may  he 
sent  to  the  Honorary  Oirectnr,  Mr.  WILLI A/*1  BaKER,  /W.  4.,  LL.B.,  at 
Head  Offii.es.   18  to  26  Steptey  Causeway.  London,  E 
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jDurposes  should  be  accepted  by  the  Uni- 
versity Schools  Board  with  respect  to 
the  approval  of  schools.  The  carrying 
out  of  this  suggestion  would  have  this 
great  advantage,  that  one  inspection,  in- 
stead of  two,  would  suffice  for  both 
jjurposes.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  De- 
partment has  not  at  its  disposal  a  staff 
of  men  who  have  had  any  experience  to 
speak  of  either  as  teachers  or  as  in- 
spectors of  secondary  schools,  the  De- 
partment makes  answer  that  it  has  re- 
cently created  a  number  of  secondary 
schools  of  its  own,  and  that  if  it  has 
not  at  present  all  the  needed  men  with 
all  the  necessary  qualifications,  it  very 
soon  will  have  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  when   it  is   remembered  that  the 


inspection  of  schools  for  approval  will 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  admission 
of  their  pupils  to  the  University,  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  the  University 
will  be  prepared  to  delegate  this  inspec- 
tion to  a  body  of  men  in  whose  appoint- 
ment it  has  no  voice  and  over  whom  it 
has  no  control.  It  is  just  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  University  and  the  De- 
partment may  come  to  an  understand- 
ing satisfactory  to  both  parties,  as  well 
as  to  the  schools  interested.  If  such  an 
agreement  cannot  be  arrived  at,  the  only 
possible  solution  seems  to  be  that  the 
University  should  make  a  levy  on  the 
schools  and  maintain  its  own  staff  of 
inspectors. 
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Home   University   Library. 

Messrs.  Williams  and  Norg-ate's  series  is 
rather  more  ambitious,  and  is  more  highly 
priced,  costing-  1/3  in  cloth,  and  2/g  in 
leather.  Eighty  volumes  hav'e  now  ap- 
peared, the  last  five  being — Shelley,  God- 
win and  their  circle,  by  H.  N.  Brails- 
ford;  Euripides  and  his  Age,  by  Professor 
Gillsert  Murray;  The  Ocean,  by  Sir  John 
Murray ;  Nerves,  by  Professor  Q.  Eraser 
Harris ;  and  Co-Partnership  and  Profit- 
Sharing,  by  Anervein  Williams.  Every 
volume  of  this  most  useful  library  is 
specially  written  by  a  recognised  authority 
of  high  standing.  The  subjects  are 
treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the 
ordinary  "  man  in  the  street  "  to  grasp 
what   is  written. 

Arthur  IVlee's  Letters  to  Boys.     (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.      i/.) 

A  capital  series  of  talks  which  would  make 
splendid  addresses,  for,  invaluable  as  the 
advice  is,  and  simple  as  it  is  expressed, 
one  could  hardly  expect  the  ordinirv  boy, 
to  whom  it  would  really  be  useful,  to  read 
it  through  himself. 

The    Year    Round.     By    James    Learmount. 
(Allenson.    3/6.) 

This  sixth  volume  of  children's  addresses 
is  as  interesting  and  well  worthy  of  at- 
tention as  the  author's  preceding  ones. 
Just  right  to  use  for  teaching  religious 
truths  in  attractive  fashion. 

The  New  Encyclopaedia.     (Jack.    7/6.) 

Mr.  H.  C.  O'Niell,  the  editor  of  "  The 
People's  Books,"  has,  with  a  staff  of  special- 
ists, prepared  this  mighty  volume  of  over 


1620  pages.  The  references  are  concise 
and  the  subjects  are  as  far  as  possible  kept 
under  one  head,  with  cross-references 
when  a  sub -division  is  necessary.  Eor  in- 
stance, under  the  head  of  "  Brewing,"  fer- 
mentation naturally  finds  a  place  ;  but  as 
it  is  in  itself  an  important  subject,  it  will 
be  found  under  its  own  heading  also.  The 
author  and  the  publishers  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  success  of  a  difficult 
undertaking. 

Pitman's    Shorthand    Instructor.       (Pitman, 

3/6.) 

This  complete  exposition  of  Sir  Isaac  Pit- 
man's system  of  phonography  has  been 
appropriately  designated  "  The  Centenary 
Edition."  Advantage  has  been  taken  of 
this  opportunity  to  introduce  certain  im- 
provements in  the  rules  and  arrangement, 
and  in  the-method  of  presenting  the  system 
to  the  student. 

The  Garden  City  Movement  Up  to  Date.    By 

E.  G.  Culpin.     (Garden  Cities  Associa- 
tion,     i/-  net.) 

A  useful  pamphlet,  giving  a  comprehen- 
sive and  accurate  survey,  statistics,  illus- 
trations, etc.,  of  the  various  English  Gar- 
den Cities — not  all  of  which  are  on  the 
lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Howard. 

Success.     By  H.   H.   Brown.     (L.  N.   Fowler, 

A  lesson  in  soul  culture,  showing  how  to 
cultivate  trust  in  self,  and  to  form  an 
ideal  in  which  health,  right  doing,  and 
character  are  principles  ;  action  being  the 
next  step,  and  perfection  the  purpose. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  QUARTER. 

CONDUCTED  BY  ALEX.  JOBSON.  A.I.A. 

HENRY  JONES   CO-OPERATIVE  LIMITED. 


The  information  given  in  the  pub- 
lished accounts  of  this  company  is  in- 
deed very  meagre,  but  this  is  only  what 
might  be  expected,  seeing  the  nature  of 
the  business  which  it  engages  in.  Cer- 
tainly the  directors  could,  if  they  wished 
to  do  so,  give  to  their  co-shareholders 
and  incidently  to  the  investing  public 
a  statement  of  far  greater  interest  and 
value  than  that  now  presented.  Such 
would  be  the  case  were  they  to  publish 
first  of  all  a  list  of  names  of  the  various 
companies  (and  the  holdings  in  each)  in 
which  they  own  the  controlling  interest, 
the  total  of  which  appears  in  the  bal- 
ance-sheet at  ;£"5i9,8i2.  Secondly,  a 
comparative  statement  could  be  given 
setting  out  the  profit  earned  by  each 
company  from  year  to  year,  together 
with  the  dividend  paid  and  the  reserves 
made. 

Such  procedure  would,  however,  be 
striking  at  the  very  root  of  the  principle 
of  reticence  which  governs  the  opera- 
tions of  companies  such  as  this.  The 
directors,  knowing  the  possible  effect 
that  the  publication  of  the  accounts  of 
the  subsidiary  companies  would  have, 
very  naturally  withhold  such  informa- 
tion from  their  competitors  and  the 
public. 

Being  aware  of  this,  the  great  bod\- 
of  shareholders  apparently  accept  the 
present  form  of  accounts  without  ques- 
tion, being  quite  satisfied  with  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  dividend  which  has  now 
been  maintained  for  some  years  past, 
and  with  the  published  undivided  profits 
amounting  to  £'39,484. 

The  present  report,  though  lacking  in 
detail  regarding  the  accounts,  is  cer- 
tainly more  open  concerning  the  year's 
trading,  the  future  prospects,  and  busi- 
ness generally.  The  shareholder  is  told 
"  that  the  various  companies  in  which 
your  company  is  interested  continue  to 
show  satisfactory  results,"  and  again, 
"  the  volume  of  trade  has  still  further 
increased,    and    the   net    profits   earned, 


after  making  full  provision  for  depre- 
ciation of  plant  and  machinery,  and  all 
other  contingencies,  are  in  advance  of 
previous  years."  Stress,  too,  is  laid  upon 
the  fact  that  the  returns  from  invest- 
ments outside  the  Commonwealth  show 
an  advance  on  previous  years. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  report  is 
tne  statement  of  the  directors  "  that 
there  is  no  room  for  further  expansion 
in  the  Commonwealth  for  some  years  to 
come,  owing  to  the  production  having 
arrived  at  a  point  in  excess  of  the  con- 
sumption." Surely  this  statement  can- 
not remain  unchallenged,  for  it  is  no 
secret  that  both  jam  and  tinned  fruits 
are  unceasingly  arriving  in  Australia 
and  in  large  quantities  too.  There 
should,  therefore,  still  be  room  for  fur- 
ther expansion  in  the  Australian  trade 
without  seeking  fresh  fields  for  invest- 
ment elsewhere.  This  the  Board  in- 
tends doing  with  the  proceeds  of  the  new 
issue  of  55,000  £1  shares  which  are  of- 
fered for  subscription  to  existing  share- 
holders in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every 
ten  now  held,  as  from  February  next. 

Now,  expansion  in  business  is  a  very 
good  thing  if  it  can  be  successfully  done 
without  dislocating  existing  arrange- 
ments. It  is  questionable,  however, 
wnether,  in  the  event  of  investment  being 
sought  outside  the  Commonwealth,  the 
distance  of  the  field  from  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  company  will  allow  of  suc- 
cessful control.  This  is  an  essential  of 
greatest  importance  where  subsidiary 
companies  are  controlled  by  the  parent 
or  central  company. 

This  company's  existing  shares  (of 
which  there  are  55,000  of  ;^i  each  fully 
paid)  are  at  present  finding  a  market  at 
24s.  3d.,  upon  which  the  yield  is  slightly 
over  6  per  cent.  This  return  is  not  suffi- 
cient considering  the  little  that  is  known 
of  the  true  value  of  the  shares  in  the 
subsidiary  companies  by  others  than 
the  directors  of  each  such  subsidiary — 
or  the  central  company. 
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Infanis  fed  on  ihese 
FOODS  are  neither 
Fretrul  nor  Wakeful 


MILK  FOOD  No.   I 

From  Mrth  to  -1  (nnutbs 

MILK    FOOD  No    i 
From  3  fo  6  month* 

MALTED  FOOD  Na  3 

Frupi  6  rnonlhs  upwards 


S)W~  A  Pamphlet  on 
Infant  Feeding  and 
Management     FREE 


•  • 


SCIENTIFIC     CERTAINTIES    The   Allenb   ry. 
Foods  are  based  on  scientific  certainties.     Used  as  ilincletl.  iht-y' 
are  exactly  what   a  baby  needs  to  develop  into  a   healthy  and 
robust    child      The   "Allenburys"    Foods   are    easily    assimilated  , 
digestive    and    kindred    disorders  are    avoided    by    their    use. 


^SUenburgs 


•  • 

•  • 


ALI.EN  &  HAVBURYS  Ltd.,  London.  Eng..  ant)  MarkeC  S(.,  Sytiney 


•• 

•• 
•\ 

•\ 

•\ 
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STOP!    Facts  TIbout 

GREGG    SHORTHAND 

IVIUST  IMPRESS  YOU. 


Send  for  them  now  and  Free  Sample  Lesson. 
Learn  the  truth — you  will  thank  me. 


Write  now- 


PHIL.  C.  B  VINES,  O.O.4..  Australian 
Representative,  Albion,  Brisbane.  Qtd. 


THE    EQUITY    TRUSTEES,    EXECUTORS,    AND 

AGENCY  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

RES  RVE  LIABILITY.  £100.000;  GUARANTEE  FUND.  £10,000 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS-Edward  Fanning,  Esq.,  Chair- 
man ;  W.  H.  Irvine,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P.  ;  Donald  Mac- 
kinnon,  Esq.,  M.L.A. ;  R.  G.  M'Cutcheon,  Esq.,  M.L.A-  : 
Stewart  McArthur,  Esq.,  K.C. 

Registered  Office  :     No.  85  Queen  Street,  Melbourne. 

This  Company  is  empowered  by  special  Act  of  Parliametii 
to  perform  all  classes  of  trustee  business. 

JOEL  FOX,  Manager. 

C.  T.  MARTIN,  Assistant  Manager 


GOLDEN    OIL  HAIR  TONIC. 

Guaranteed  to  cure  and  prevent  Baldness.     Quickly  stops  the 

Hair  falling  out.     Makes  the  Hair  to  grow  from  the  first  hour 

it  is  used.     In  cases  of  baldness,  age  of  the  duration  of  the 

baldness  is  no  impediment  to  a  complete  cure. 

who  use  Golden  Oil  Hair  Tonic  for  a 
few  months  will  be  charmed    with    the 
increased  luxuriance  and  beauty  of  their  Hair. 

Golden  Oil  Hair  Tonic  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  in  Bottles  free 
by  Post  (U.K.)  :  t2s.,4».  6d.  and  6s.  (abroad  Is.  extra). 

THE   GOLDEN    OIL   CO..    WARWICK,    ENGLAND. 

And  from  ail  Chetii'sis.    Distributing  Agents  :    Messrs.  Butler 

and  Crispe,  Wholesale    Chemists,    82    Clerkenwell     Road, 

London,  E.C. 


LADIES 


A  SPECIAL  orrtR. 

We  will  send  to  any  part  of  the   world   a  copy   of  our 
illustrated  catalogue 

The  Gift  Book  de  Luxe 

showing  a  comprehensive  range  of  Jewellery,  Silverplate, 
Watches,  Clocks,  Rings,  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Dressing 
Cases,  Opera,  Field,  and  Reading  Glasses,  Barometers,  etc., 
etc.  We  can  offer  remarkable  value  and  a  selection  of 
goods  to  suit  the  taste  of  all. 

I : II V  direct  I r,- III    lie  iiiaiiutac  II' ers  who  liave  heenestah- 
liilicd  since  1S20. 

Special  Note.  We  can  supply  the  same  high-class  articles  as 
those  obtained  at  any  of  the  leading  Jewellers  at  a  much  lower 
price.     Send  for  catalogue  TO-DAY  and  you  will  be  delighted. 

SUTHERLAND     &i     HORNE. 

kO   SovxtW   St,    Andrew   Street, 
EDINBURGH.  SCOTLAND. 


Over   30   years    ago    the    late    Lord 

Beaconsfield  testified  to  the  benefits 

he    received    from    HI  M  R  O  D  'S 

CURE,  and  every  post   brings 

similar  letters  to-uay. 


rRGE  SAHPl^B  and  detailed 

Testimonials  free  by  post.      Sold  in 

tins,  4s.  3d.    British  Depot— 46,  Holbom 

Viaduct.  London.       Also  of  the  following 

LONDON  wholesale  houses — Newbery&-  Sons; 

Barclav  &  Sons;  J.  Sanger  &  Son  ;   W.  Edwards 

&  Son ;     M  y,   Roberts  &   Co. ;     Uutler    &   Crispe. 

John  Thompson,  Liverpool,  and  all  Wholesale  Houses.  » 


THIS  CHAIR   MAY  SAVE  YOUR  LIFE. 

It  w  11  lupport  you  \o  the   wster  «ad 

PREVENT  YOU  FROM   OROWNINQ 

And   ward    off    COLDS,    CHILLS     RHEUMATISM 

when  sittin; 
Can  take  it  anywhere. 
.-  „»-  -.-.         COOL    IN    SUMMER. 
V  "**^       ^'"^e  16'6  and  12,6. 

^^/^l.tQ.  EDWARDS  "  |'w?crE"11^i5 


in  the  open  air. 

Always  Useful  and  Ready 

WARM    IN    WINTER. 
Send  for  Compute  List. 
Road 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  the  Review  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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FARM    MORTGAGES 

Yielding  G'/o  per  annum,  net. 


A  FARM  MORTGAGE  il,^rj°tS. 

The  security  cannot  be  destroyed,  and  is  not 
aflfected  by  panics,  strikes,  or  depressions.  I'here  is 
no  conservative  investment  so  safe,  and  at  the  same 
time  returning  so  high  an  interest  yield  as  a  well 
selectwi  farm  mortgage. 

The  first  mortgages  we  sell  represent  loans  made 
by  us  with  our  own  funds  to  farmers  on  improved  farms 
in  the  most  prosperous  agricultural  sections  of  the 
States  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  Every  farm 
securing  one  of  our  mortgages  has  a  cash  value  of 
at  least  two  and  one  half  times  the  amount  loaned. 
This  insures  absolute  safety  to  our  customers. 

The  investor  in  one  of  our  mortgages  has  pos- 
session of  all  the  papyers  comprising  the  loan, 
including  the  actual  mortgage  itself,  together  with 
the  notes  and  abstract  of  title.  We  guarantee  all 
titles,  and  will  collect  and  remit  the  interest  in 
London  Exchange  without  charge. 

We  invite  correspondence,  and  will  be  pleased 
to  submit  lists  of  mortgages  and  pamphlet  explaining 
in  detail  our  services  to  investors. 

Bank  references  upon  request. 

Tke    Devereaax    Mortgage    Coirpany 

1002    Spalding  Building 
PORTIAND  OREGON,   U.SJL 


THE 


COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
FIRE 

INSURANCE     COMPANY     LIMITED. 


Directors  : 
V.  J.  Saddler  (Chairman),  W.  M.  Hyndraan, 

Hon.  Agar  Wynne,  Jas.  H.  Riley. 


INSURANCE 


fIRE       .... 
*CC  DENT 

EMPLOYER'S  li4BILirY 
flUEUrV  GU^RtNIEE 
PLUE  GLASS  BREAKAAE 

BURGLARY 
LIVE  SIOCK 
CUSTOMS  BONDS 


Principal  Office:    60   Market    Street,    Melbourne. 
Branches  in  all  the  States. 

W.    TUCKER, 

General  Manager, 


New  Zealand  Insurance  Coy.  Ltd. 


CAPITAL 


£1,500,000. 


All    Classes  of   Insurance  (except  Life) 

Undertaken. 

The    Oldest  and  Wealthiest  Colonial  Coy. 

79  S/    Pitt   Street,    SYDNEY. 

A.  E.  D'ARCY  and  G.  A.  MINNET, 

Joint    Managers. 
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BANK   OF  AUSTRALASIA. 


The  main  reason  given  by  the  chair- 
man of  this  banking  institution  in  April 
last  for  the  necessity  of  issuing  new 
shares,  was  the  increasing  demand  for 
advances.  In  the  accounts  now  to  hand 
for  that  half-year  ended  April,  191 3, 
this  demand  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  itself  felt  to  any  great  extent. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  advances  for 
the  half-year  do  not  show  any  increase 
at  all,  but  rather  a  decrease,  ^33,126  to 
;i^  1 7, 192,666.  Consequently  the  new 
share  issue  which  brought  in  ^^509,200 
simply  contributed  to  the  increase  of 
over  ^^690,000  in  the  liquid  assets. 
Comparing  the  full  year  with  that  ended 
in  April,  191 2,  there  was  only  an  in- 
crease of  about  i^i 28,000.  It  would  ap- 
pear, therefore,  that  there  was  not  such 
a  demand  for  advances  as  one  would 
think,  after  reading  the  chairman's  re- 
marks. 

Although  some  disappointment  might 
be  felt  regarding  the  movement  in  ad- 
vances— inasmuch  as  the  new  capital 
was  not  called  into  use — no  such  dis- 
an^^ointment  can  be  felt  concerning  the 
net  nroht  earned  for  the  half-year.  The 
admitted  profit,  which  amounted  to 
;^2o6.644,  was  certainly  nearly  i^isoo 
sho-t  of  that  published  for  the  April, 
19T2,  half-year;  so  slight  a  variation 
is,  however  of  little  consequence,  for 
this  amount,  though  in  itself  handsome, 
cannot  be  considered  as  the  true  net  re- 
sult There  being  no  need  apparently 
to  disclose  more  than  ^2o6,oco — neces- 
sary to  pay  the  half-year's  dividend  of 
;^i36,oco  to  add  ;£^50,ooo  to  the  reserves 
and  to  write  ^^"20,000  off  the  bank  pre- 
mises account — this  sum  was  deemed 
sufficient  to  declare.  With  the  capital 
now  brought  up  to  i^2,oooooo,  however, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  this 
profit  by  about  ^^34,000  each  half-year, 
if  the  present  dividend  rate  of  17  per 
cent,  per  annum  is  to  be  maintained — 
w'ich  it  is  generally  thought  will  be 
the  case — and  the  usual  reserves  are  to 
be  made.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  there 
will  be  any  difficulty  about  this.  With 
the  inside  knowledge  which  they  pos- 
sess, it  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  direc- 
to  s  would  have  made  the  issue  unless 


they  felt  confident  of  earning  the  neces- 
sary additional  profi.ts. 

For  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 
a  steady  fall  in  the  proportion  of  liquid 
assets  to  liabilities  which  in  October, 
1 91 2,  reached  the  low  mark  of  35.2  per 
cent,  from  over  44  per  cent,  in  191  o. 
This  decline  has  received  a  check,  for  it 
is  now  almost  40  per  cent.,  which  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  satisfactory  fea- 
tures of  the  present  report.  This  was 
brought  about  by  an  increase  of 
£6g2,y/g  in  liquid  assets  during  the  year 
to  ;£^8, 575,077,  due  in  the  main  to  the 
influx  of  new  capital,  whilst  the  liabili- 
ties only  increased  by  ;^  160, 563  to 
i;2 1, 454,978. 

Of  the  liabilities  the  most  notable 
movements  were  in  bills  payable  and 
other  liabilities  which  fell  by  ^^135,976 
to  i^2,75 1,471,  and  in  the  note  circula- 
tion by  ;^2i,969  to  ;^i 88,472.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  deposits  rose  by 
£318,507  to  £18,515,034,  so  that  the  in- 
crease greatly  exceeds,  and  more  than 
compensates  for,  the  former  decline. 
This  point  is  liable  to  escape  one's  notice 
when  the  liabilities  as  a  whole  are  being 
considered. 

An  increase  of  some  moment  is  now 
manifested  in  the  margin  of  assets  over 
liabilities.  This  has  been  brought  about 
by  that  portion  of  the  new  capital  al- 
ready contributed  by  shareholders.  The 
margin,  which  has  now  risen  to  over 
£119  los.  per  £100  of  liabilities,  as 
against  £117  4s.  in  October,  191 2,  is 
better  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  lead- 
ing banks  of  Australia. 

Since  the  half-year  which  is  now 
being  reviewed  closed,  the  balance  of 
the  new  shares  has  fallen  due,  with  the 
result  that  both  old  and  new  shares  are 
now  paid  up  to  £40  per  share,  with  a 
reserve  liability  of  £40  each.  The  new 
shares  will  now  rank  for  dividend  as 
from  October,  191 3,  up  to  which  date 
they  carried  only  5  per  cent,  interest 
from  date  of  payment.  The  shares  at 
present  are  finding  a  market  at  £117 — ■ 
yielding  5  per  cent.,  which,  despite  the 
fact  that  at  this  price  there  is  over  £35 
more  than  the  assets  value  per  share 
of  £81  15s..  is  a  good  return. 
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MOTTO. 


THE  OVER  SEAS  CLUB. 


We  sailed  wherever  ships  could  sail, 
We  founded  many  a  mighty  state, 

Pray  God  our  greatness  may  not  fail, 
Through  craven  fears  of  being  great." 

—Tennyson. 


At  the  opening  of  all  meetings  of  the  Over  Seas  Club,  the  Club's  motto — 
as  above — is  sung  to  the  tune  of  the  Old  Hundredth. 

MEMBERS'  CREED. 

Believing  the  British  Empire  to  stand  for  justice,  freedom,  order  and  good 
government,  we,  as  citizens  of  the  greatest  Empire  in  the  world,  pledge  ourselves 
to  maintain  the  heritage  handed  down  to  us  by  our  fathers. 

OB/ECTS. 

1.  To  help  one  another. 

2.  To  render  individual  service  to  our  Empire,  if  need  be  to  bear  arms. 

3.  To  insist  on  the  vital  necessity  to  the  Empire  of  British  supremacy  on 

the  sea. 

4.  To  draw  together  in  the  bond  of  comradeship  the  peoples  now  livuig 

under  the  folds  of  the  British  flag. 
The  Over  Seas   Club  is  strictly  non-party,  non-sectarian,  and  recognises  no 
distinction  of  class.     Its  members  reside  in  all  parts  of  the  world  outside  ihe 
United  Kingdom.     Membership  is  open  to  any  British  subject,  British-born  or 
naturalised. 


Information     concerning-     the     Over     Seas 
Club  can  be  obtained  from  the  following  : — - 

Australia:    New  South  Wales.— S.   Duncalfe, 
321    George-street,    Sydney. 

Victoria.— Col.  J.  P.  Talbot,  Club  Rooms, 

Empire  Arcade,  Melbourne. 
Queensland — Sidney  Austen  (Hon.  State 

Secretary),  Toowoomba. 
South   Australia. — ^A.    E.    Davey,   Currie- 

street,   .'Xdelaide. 
Tasmania.— H.  T.  Gould,  J. P.,  g4  Eliza- 
beth-street,   Hobart. 
West     Australia.  —  W.      M.      Peters,      2 
Cathedral-avenue,   Perth. 
Mew  Zealand. — J.  K.  Macfie  (Hon.  Dominion 
Secretary),    7q    Castle-street,    Dunc- 
diu. 
Fiji.— A.  J.  Armstrong:,  Native  Office,  Suva, 

Fiji. 
Canada:     Ontario. — k.     T.     McFarlane,     61 
Metcalfe-street,  Ottawa. 


Manitoba.  —  R.       J.       McOnie,       1003 
■Mc.A.rthur  Building,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Saskatchewan. — E.    A.    Matthews,    P.O. 
Box    1629,  Saskatoon. 

Alberta. — E.     Livesay,    832    Ottawa-ave- 
nue, Edmonton. 

British  Columbia.— \V.  Blackmore,  "  The 
Week,"  Victoria. 

Nova  Scotia. — H.   Howe,   P.O.    Bo.x  370, 
Halifax. 

South  Africa:  Natal. — T.  W.  Jackson,  18 
Timber-street,    Pietermaritzburg. 

Transvaal.- -W.    Crofton    Forbes,    Direc- 
tor of  Prisons  Office,  Pretoria. 

Cape  Province. — C.  W.  Clarke,  P.O.  Box 

1418,    Capetown. 

United  Kingdom. — The  Organiser,  Over  Seas 
Club,  Carmelite  House,  London, 
E.G. 
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Pure  Drinking  Water 

is  a  n*c«Mity  In  %y»ty  heme. 

at  a  small  cost  will  give  you 
pure  and  f  erro-free  water. 
Think  of  your  children's  health. 


I 


Write  for  Catalogue 
"N"    0 

THE    BERKEFELD 
FILTER   CO.  Ltd., 

121  Oxford  St.. 

London. 

W. 


I 


FOUND     AT     LASl! 

'*It  has  ceased  to  be  necessary  to  advertise  the  discovery  of 
tobacco.  The  grea'  expenditure  of  to-day  is  in  advertising  the  dis- 
covery of  a  hundred  or  so  brands  of  the  '  best'  tohucco,  and  on  the 
suggestion  of  this  advertising  a  patiei'.t  public  makes  the  round  of 
the  effectively  advertised  tobaccos  in  quest  ol  that  special  brand 
whicii  ••hall  raise  an  '  Amen'  to  the  advertisement  in  the  breast  of 
each  Individual  smoker.     A  lot  of  us  are  still  seckint;  " 

— "Piinter's   h.k."  May,  1912. 

If  YOU  are  ** still  seeking"  you  can  end  your  quest  by 
securing  a  sample  of  our 

N.B«  Smoking  Mixture 

(Medium    Strength.) 

ilb.  tins,  2s.    Jib.  tins,  4s     lib.  tins,  8s.,  post  free. 

In  order  to  give  readers  of  this  Review  an  opportunity 
to  test  the  merits  of  this  nii.xlure,  a  trial  packet  of  one 
ounce  v/ill  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  any  address,  oij  receipt 
of  Sixpence.      Write  to-day  and  you  will  be  delighted. 

D.  SIMPSON  Ltd.,  Princes  St.,  tdinburgh,  Scotland. 


REAL  SCOTCH  TWEEDS 

caa  b«  obtained  in  any  iengtn 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURERS. 

S\iitin^s,  Dress  Goods,  and 
Overcoatings 


IN  THE  LATEST 
DESIGNS. 

(VERY  SPECIAL  VALUE.) 


BEST  QUALITIES 
ONLY. 


Writ*  for  PATTERNS  and  PARTICULARS  post  free  from 

ROBERTS,    SOMERVILLE    &    COY.. 

GALASHIELS,    SCOTLAND. 

Special    Attention    to    Overseas    Enquiries    and    Orders. 


FREE  TO  SUFFERERS 

from  Indigestion,  Liver  or  Kidne>;  Troubles, 
Hydatids,  GaliStones.Tuberculosis,  Internal 
Growths,  etc.    You  are  invited  to  try  a  Free 

BOTTLE  OF  VITADATIO 

at  my  expense.  Vitadatio  cures  when  all 
other  treatments  fail.  Call  at  once.  If  you 
cannot  call,  send  postal  note  (or  stamps)  for 
1/-  (for  packing  and  postage)  and  I  will  send 
you  the  trial  bottle  per  post.  Vitadatio  is 
sold  by  all  chemists  and  stores,  3/6  and  5/6 
per  bottie.  Write  for  full  particulars  and 
testimonials.    Advice  Free. 

S.  A.  PALMER,  439,  Flinders  Lane 

(off  William  Street),  MELBOURNE. 


kVL  L  L  klii  UM  AU  i.  11  LiM  AJ4 


WE  FIT  TRUSSES 

FOR  RUPTURE 

SILK  ELASTIC  STOCKINGS,  CRUTCHES,  BELTS, 
"  SHOULDER  BRACES,  ENEMAS,  BATTERIES^, 
»^    BEST  QUALITY  •  MODERATE  PRICES. 

DENVER    BROTHERS' 

"  CORNER  SWANSTON  A  LONSDALE  STS,  " 
y  MELBOURNE.  Vic  N 


■V/ rff  J  PT  ff !  T  n  T  V  WT  TT '  1  t!  A^^ 


•'KYMf^'^''uN^^ 


Granular  lios. 


&}c/ose  P.N.pgydd/p  /o 

KYMRIC  PTY   62  5wAN5roN  StMelbournl 


Fits  ^^ Wonder^'  ha,  no 

"  Bromide  of  Potash  " — SAFE, 
CERTAIN,  CURE- 6  bottles 
17s.   2d.,  posted. 

Write  for  particulars.         Advice  free. 

T.  H.    M  ERSON. 

229  Collins  Street.    Melboome. 


RADIO  LUMINOUS  WATCHES 


DIAL    AND   HANDS    ARE    BRILLIANTLY    ILLUMINATED 
BY  A  RADIUM  COMPOUND  WHICH  ENABLES  THE  TIME 

TO  BE  SEEN  IN  THE  DARK. 

Diameter   2in.     Perfectly  regulated  Radio 
Luminous  watch  witn  Alarm        £1   10    0 

Lever    Movement,   Gunmetal   Case,  Radio 
Luminous  Match  without  Alarm CI     i    0 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATES  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 


EDWARD,  92,  Buchanan  Street,  GLASGOW 
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BLACK'S 

BOOKS  OF  REFERElNfCE. 


Who's  Who 


An    Annual    Bingfraphical    Dictionary. 

Larg-e  p-ost  8vo,  cloth.  Price  net   (by   post),     18 

Or  bound  in   full  red  leather,   with   rounded   corners   and   ffilt   ed^fes. 

Price  net   (by, post),     24, 
This    year's    issue   contains    about    25,000  biographies.  


Who's  Who  Year-Book 


Containing    Tables    complementary  to  the  information  given  in  Who's 
Who.  Price  net  (by  post), 


The   Writers  and    Artists' 
Year- Book 


A   Directory   for   Writers,    Artists,  and  Photographers. 

Giving  in  compact  form  addresses  to  which  MSS.  may  be  sent,  and  the 

kind  of  "copy"   preferred. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Price  net   (by  post), 


The   Social    Guide 

A  Guide  to  every  Social  Function    of    Note,    more    especially    in    the 

United  Kingdom. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Price  net   (by   post) 

Also  bound  in  full  leather,  with  rounded  corners.     Price  net  (by  post) 


Books    That    Count 

A  Dictionary  of  Standard   Books. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth. 


1/3 


Englishwoman's  Year-Book 
and  Directory 

Crown   8vo,    cloth.  Price  net   (by  post),       3/- 

A  handbook,  kept  regularly  up  to  date,,  to  which  women  can  turn  for 
information  regarding  the  progress  of  the  various  branches  of 
work,   politics,   amusement,  philanthropy  or  what  not. 


1/3 


3/- 
4/6 


Black's    Medical    Dictionary 

This  book  is  of  novel  scope,  and  aims  at  giving  a  general  view  of 
medical   science   and   treatment   to  the  average  reader. 

Fourth  Edition,  completing  21,000  copies.  With  four  illustrations  in 
colour,  as  well  as  over  380  black  and  white  illustrations  in  the 
text.      Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Price  net   (by  post) 


Price  net   (bv   post)       5/6 


Of   all    Boaksellors    in    .Xtistntlasia. 

Published  by  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK, 

■4',    5,    &^    6    SoHo    Sqvi*ire,    London,    W. 


Thank  yoa  tor  mentionins  the  Review     of  Reviews  when   writing  to  aivertisers. 


Bwwitw  of  Kovicws,  12111 II,. 
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THE  OVER  SEAS  CLUB. 

BRANCH   REPORTS. 


Melbourne — The  membership  of  the 
branch  has  now  reached  3000.  The  three  fine 
billiard  tables  on  the  club  premises  are  in 
constant  use,  and  the  ever-growing  lending 
library  is  proving  most  popular.  Files  of 
all  the  leading  periodicals  and  local  news- 
papers are  kept,  and  members  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  chess,  draughts  and  dominoes 
provided.  The  rooms  are  already  proving 
far  too  small,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  suit- 
able building  to  house  the  club,  the  com- 
mittee resolved  to  raise  a  nucleus  fund  of 
i^iooo.  Mr.  W.  H.  Felstead  kindly  offered 
the  beautiful  grounds  of  his  residence, 
"  Urangeline,''  for  a  fete  for  the  purpose  of 
starting  the  fund,  and  also  gave  £10  10/-  to- 
wards the  prize  money.  The  weather  on  the 
day  of  the  fete  was  glorious,  and  there  was 
a  splendid  attendance  of  members  and  their 
friends.  Everyone  had  a  most  enjoyable 
time.  The  Lady  Mayoress,  Mrs.  Hennessy, 
opened  the  fete,  and  was  presented  by  Mrs. 
Felstead  with  a  lovely  bouquet  of  sweet  peas 
tied  with  ribbons  in  the  club  colours.  The 
Stalls  were  charmingly  decorated,  and  the 
Cafe  Chantant  proved  most  popular.  Mme. 
and  Miss  Summerhay's  band  (the  Magpies), 
Mrs.  Thompson's  vocal  party,  and  the 
"  Dons  "  all  gave  excellent  programmes.  A 
military  band  was  also  in  harmonious  evi- 
dence. This  successful  function  was  got  up 
at  very  short  notice,  and  reflects  great  credit 
on  the  ever-energetic  chairman,  Mr.  Peters, 
and  the  committee. 

Dunedin. — The  executive  committee  unani- 
mously resolved  to  vote  the  sum  of  £2,  3/-  to 


be  forwarded  to  the  club  headquarters  for 
distribution  to  the  poor  at  Christmas  time  in 
London.  The  statement  and  report  of  the 
social  meeting  of  members  submitted  by  the 
hon.  treasurer  showed  a  good  balance  on 
the  right  side.  The  branch  was  officially 
represented  at  the  annual  break  up  of  the 
secondary  schools. 

Wollongong.— The  Illawarra  branch  pre- 
sented a  "  Roll  of  Honour"  to  the  Cadets  of 
the  Wollongong  area.  The  board,  which  was 
given  into  the  keeping  of  the  area  officer,  is 
of  Oak  4  ft.  by  4  ft.  3  in.,  and  is  large 
enough  to  serve  as  a  record  of  the  winners  of 
the  annual  competition  for  fifteen  years. 
Gold  medaJs  were  given  by  the  club  for  the 
best  rifie  shot  amongst  the  cadets.  At  the 
meeting  when  these  were  presented,  the 
books  given  by  Miss  Wrench  to  the  junior 
branch  for  essays  on  the  necessity  to  the 
Empire  of  British  supremacy  on  the  sea, 
were  also  awarded. 

Cin  Gin — Mr.  J.  B.  Duncan  reports  that 
the  newly-started  branch  is  doing  well.  A 
debate  on  the  objects  of  the  club  gave  im 
petus  to  the  movement.  Several  items  ar- 
ranged in  connection  with  the  State  school 
tend  to  foster  a  patriotic  spirit  amongst  the 
children. 

Charters  Towers.— The  branch  is  going 
strong,  and  continues  to  have  splendid  meet- 
ings. The  president,  Mr.  Nicholson,  the 
energetic  secretary  and  the  mayor  have  made 
it  an  assured  success. 
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Cravel  and  Enquiry 


DEPARTMENT. 


SuhiCTxhers  to  the  RiviEW  of  Reviews  wlio  are 
contemplating  a  trip  for  pleasure  or  business  are 
invited  to  write  to  us  for  free  information  con- 
cerning Routes,  Hotels,  Shops,  etc.  Special  ar- 
rangements h-ave  been  made  to  supply  the  most 
up-to-date  particulars  atout  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  travel  and  education  in  Great  Britain,  and 
no  reader  should  go  "  Home  "  without  first  com- 
municating with  us.  All  enquiries  should  be  sent 
BT  POST,  and  the  coupon  must  bp  used  to  ensure 
prompt  reply. 


Name _ 

Travel 

Coupon. 

A'ldress 
Subject . 
Date 

" 

Enclose 

this  with  Letter 

if  reply  by  post  is 

required. 

A  PAN-PACIFIC  INFORMATION  BUREAU. 


There  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  the 
Hands  Around  the  Pacific  Movement  in 
the  great  San  Francisco  Exhibition  of 
191 5.  The  first  object  of  those  back 
of  the  movement  is  to  get  people  travel- 
ling round  the  Pacific,  instead  of 
straight  across  it.  The  more  the  Paci- 
fic nations  see  of  each  other  the  better. 
The  greater  the  friendship,  the  less  the 
danger  of  complications  which  might 
in  the  end  lead  to  war.  Why  should 
not  the  immigration  bureaux  of  Vic- 
toria and  New  South  Wales,  already 
jointly  represented  in  London  and 
Chicago,  unite  with  the  other  Australian 
States,  New  Zealand,  and  Hawaii,  and 
run  a  special  travel  information  office 
in  the  Exhibition.  The  railways  and 
steamship  companies  might  also  co- 
operate to  take  the  tourist  and  immi- 
grant to  any  part  of  Australasia  with 
full  stop-over  privileges  at  any  port. 
From  such  joint  offices  the  tourist 
bureau  might  advertise  the  sale,  dur- 
ing certain  months,  of  special  Austra- 
lian low-rate  excursion  tickets,  for 
which  the  State  railways  and  steam- 
ship companies  might  well  supnly  the 
literature  and  tickets,  with  full  break- 
of -journey  privileges. 

Such  an  information  office  might  take 
the  form  of  a  pan-Pacific  pavilion.  It 
would  be  a  practical  demonstration  of 
pan-Pacific  co-operation,  to  attract  the 


American  visitor  towards  Pacific  lands. 
In  this  pavilion,  information,  verbal  and 
printed,  could  be  secured  concerning 
every  country  in  the  Pacific.  No  such 
opportunity  may  ever  come  to  get 
eastern  Americans,  and  others  to  make 
a  trip  to  Pacific  lands,  and  the  satis- 
fied tourist  is  the  best  advertisement 
that  any  country  can  send  forth.  A 
pavilion  one  hundred  feet  by  fifty  feet, 
built  of  cocoanut  columns,  with 
thatched  roof,  after  the  South  Sea  Is- 
land style  of  native  architecture,  would 
be  inexpensive,  but  attractive  in  the  ex- 
treme. It  is  more  than  wearying  to 
have  to  travel  miles  about  vast  exhibi- 
tion grounds,  seeking  varied  informa- 
tion. From  the  pan-Pacific  pavilion 
visitors  would  be  directed  to  the  several 
particular  industries  of  the  Pacific  that 
have  aroused  their  interest.  The  man  who 
has  fallen 'under  the  lure  of  Japan,  may 
be  tempted  by  the  literature  at  the  next 
desk,  to  visit  Australia  on  his  way  back 
to  x\raerica.  Japan  and  Australia  can 
well  co-operate  in  a  movement  to  ex- 
change tourists. 

The  actual  cost  of  such  a  pavi- 
lion of  cocoanut  columns,  with 
thatched  roof,  would  not  be  great.  The 
idea  is  one  that  should  certainly  be  taken 
up  vigorously  by  the  tourist  bureaux, 
whether  x^ustralia  is  officially  taking 
part  in  the  exhibition  or  not. 
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New  Zealand  ™SoKs! 


Nature's  Grandest    Pleasure  Ground  and  Sanatorium. 

Magnificent  Scenery — Mild  and  Equable  Climate. 

No  Extremes  of   Heat  or  Cold  —  No  Droughts — No  Blizzards. 


HOT  LAKES  WONDERFUL  GEYSERS  -COLD  LAKES— GLORIOUS 

MOUNTAINS. 

Delightful  routes   of  travel  everywhere  by  motor,  coach,   steamer,   and  rail        For   the 

Health-Seeker,  the  Wealth-Seeker,   the  Pleasure-Seeker, 

and  the  Sport-Seeker, 

There    is  No  Better  Gountry  than  NEW  ZEALAND. 
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LAKE    ADA.    MILFORD    SOUND. 

PALATIAL    STEAMERS    WEEKLY    from     Melbourne     and     Bi-Weekly 
from   Sydney.      Literature  and  All  Information  Supplied  Free. 

"Day  to  Day"   Itineraries,   with  cost  of   trip   for  individual    tours,   are    carefully 
planned  out  to  suit  every  traveller's  individual  wishes.      When  You  i^o. 

BOOK   YOUR   TOUR  at  the  NEW  ZEALAND  GOVERNMENT  AGENCT, 
59  William  Street,  Melbourne,  or  339  George  Street,  Sydney. 

Save  Time!    Save  Worry!     Travel  in  Gomfort! 

H.  J.  MANSON. 
Agent  for  Ne-w  Zealand  Government. 
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To  vou  '  ^^^  Season's  Greetings  ! 

Ask    for    a  For  YOUR  Holidays 

Come  to 

TASMANIA 


Oupply  of 


matter  giving  The  present  Playground 

and  future  Workshop  of 
the    Commonwealth. 


A 


II 


lieWS     and  FuU    Particulars    of    Charming 

Trips  may  be  obtained    gratis 


nformation 


from  the  SECRETARY, 


I 

Tasmanian  Tourist  Association, 

About  HOBART, 

TASMANIA. 
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"TASMANIA  FOR  THE  TOURIST. 


» 


There  is  health  in  Tasmania's  air,  which  comes  across  the  pure 

waters'  ocean  from  North,  South,    East  and  West. 
A  Holiday  Tour  in  pure   air,  and   cool    yet    sunny   conditions,  is 
what    the    people    of    the    mainland    want,   and    what    TASMANIA 

can  supply. 


MOUNT  WELLINGTON  AND  HOBART,  FROM  BELLERIVE. 

Fishing  in  rich  waters,  driving  over  good  country,  motoring  over  good  roads' 
steaming  over  smooth  w^aters,  sailing  and  boating  over  beautiful  seas,  climbing 
snow-clad  mountains  and  viewing  from  their  summits  magnificent  panoramas 
of  Range,   Valley,   and  Ocean.       This  is  what  TASMANIA  offers  her  Visitors. 


FARES : 

MELBOURNE  to  HOBART  (Return) £4  11     6 

SYDNEY  to  HOBART  (Return)         4    8     0 

ROUND  TRIP,  FIVE  DAYS  (Thos.  Cook  &  Son)        ....         9     6     6 

For  Full,  Specific,  and   Free  Information,  Apply — 

J.  MOORE  ROBINSON,   F.R.G.S.,  Secretary  Tasmanian  Tourist  Association, 

[Opposite  G.P  O.) 
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HILDYARD     PATENT     STEEL- 
WHEELED     WAGONS. 

Used  all  over  Australia.     Wool  Wagons,  Farm  Wagons. 

Orchard  Wagons,  Spring  Wagons.       Tyres  any  width. 

Wheels  any  height.     Prompt  delivery. 


* 


Send    for 
HILDYAR  D 


Catalogue   to-day. 

WAGON      WORKS, 
KENSINGTON,    MELBOURNE. 


VERY     SPECIAL    OFFEK 

To  tKe  Readers  of  Review  of  Reviews. 


Home  Spun  real 

Hand  Loom  Woven    HARRIS  AND  LEWIS 

"  HOMESPUN  TWEED 


>i 


From 

Pure  Home-grown 
Wool  only. 


ALL  SHADES. 

3/9    per    yard,    carriage  paid. 

Special  Price  for  Wholesale  Orders. 

PATTKRNS  ON    APPLICATION    TO 

NEWALL'S 
HARRIS  TWEED  DEPOT 

STORNOWAY,  SCOTLAND 


GROW    TALL! 

1  can  increase  your  height  from  2in.  to  3in.  under  guarantee. 
My  book,  "  How  to  Grow  Tall,"  is  illustrated  and  intensely 
interesting  to  short  people,  who  need  be  short  no  longer.  At 
one  and  the  same  fee  (a  most  moderate  charge)  I  wil  eradi- 
cate any  health  ailment  or  physical  defect,  alio  under  guarantee  ! 
Will  improve  your  condition,  health,  and  physique  out  of  all 
knowledge.  Write  TO-DAY  (postcard  will  do)  before  first 
edition  becomes  exhausted. 

THOMAS  INCH,  Physical  Culture  Expert. 

Dept.  26,  70  Palsgrave  Road.  Scarborough. 


^^t^'!^,1^c 


^ASTHMA 

RELIEVER! 


A  BEMSDT  or  Leittt  8TAVI>Ha 
Tried,  true,  and  always  t«  l>e  relied  on.  gircs 
lastaDt  railef  U  Asthma,  aad  is  of  great  valtM 
In  Bronchitis  and  Whooping  Cough.  1/per  tia 
froaiCheml5tj,orpoitfr»«iyfrom  J.  HIUM- 
KAH,  OkMtlai.  Skrlmka.  Trial  packaga  fra* 


.M.blished  IS35.           ^1 

£.  m.  KEILLY  &  Co. 

Gun  &  Rijle  Manufacturers. 
Guns  converted  and  re- 
paired at  moderate  prices. 

Best  Ejector  Guns  from  £25 

^^       13  HIGH  STREET. 

Write  for  our 
Catalogue. 

•'f-fCfit  at 

ftttton  lo  !i>rei 

^^    MARYLi.BONt. 
^^                       LONDON. 

aint  Ci-'lottial  fiiquir'ff 

CHIVE 

Carpet  Soap 


is   the    best    carpet    cleaner   in   the 
world.    It  removes  ink,  grease,  and  all 
dirt  from  carpels  and  woollen  fabrics. 
A   damp  cloth— a  little  Chivers'  Soap 
— a  carpet  like  new  without  taking  it  up 
Over  50  \ears'  success.      Sriiiinle  id.  stamp. 

F.  CHIVERS  &  CO.  Ltd.,  39  Albany  Works 


BATH. 
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THE 


BONNINQTON  HOTEL 


(260  Rooms), 


5outbaropton  Row, 

--LONDON  -- 

OPENED   1911   BY   LORD   STRATHCONA. 


Room,   Attendance 

and 

Table  a'kOtt 

Breakfast. 

Lnncbeon,    I  /6« 


Room,    Attendance 

and 

Table  d'hote 

Breakfast. 

Table  d'b6te  Dinner,   2  6. 


First  and  Second  Floor,   5/6  for  Room,  Attend- 
ance and  Breakfast. 


Loxorlously 

Furnished, 


Winter   Garden. 


Lounge. 


Orchestra. 


Night  Porters. 


Most  centrally  situ- 
ated for  Business 
and  Pleasure. 


Smoking  Room. 


THE 


ORCHARD  HOTEL 

(Late  Gloucester  house  and 
Granville  Hotel), 

5  Portman  Street,  Portman  Square, 
LONDON,  W. 


Lounges,   Dining    Room,   Ladies'   Drawing 

Room,    Gentlemen's    Smoking    Room, 

70  Bedrooms,   14  Bathrooms. 

Electric  Lift  to  all  Floors. 

Night  Porter.         Valeting. 


Rooms  from  4/6.  En  Pension  Terms 
from  3  Guineas  a  week. 

No  Charge  tor  Baths  and  Attendance. 

Close  to  Hyde  Park,   Bond   Street,   and 
Oxford  Street. 

Near  two  Tube  Stations, 
Private    Omnibus    meets  all  Trains. 


Manageress 


MRS.  WALWYN. 


J 


Popular  Hotels  in  Central  London. 

NBaR    THB    BRITISH     MUSBUW. 

KINGSLEY  HOTEL 

Hart  St.,  Bloomsbury  Square, 
LONDON. 


OPPOSITE  THB  BRITISH   iVIDSBDiVI. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

Great  Russell   St..  LONDON. 

These  well-appwinted  and  commodious  T E M  P E  R  A  N  C H 
HOTELS  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the  requirements,  «l 
moderate  charges,  of  those  who  desire  all  the  conveniencet 
of  the  larger  modern  Licensed  Hotels.     These  Hotels  hare 

Passenger  lifts,  BJthrooms  on  every  floor,  lounofs.  and 

Spacious  Dlnlno,    Orawlna.   Writing.   Reading,    Billiard. 

and  Smoking  Rooms. 

Fireproof  Floors,  Perfect  Sanitation,  Telephones,  Night 
Porters. 

Bedroom,  Attendance  and  Table  d'hdte   Breakfast, 

single,  from  5  6  to  7  6. 

With  Table  d'hdte  Dinner,  from  8  6. 

Full    Tariff   and    Testimonial*   on    application. 


Telegraphic  Addreasea— 

Kingsley  Hotel, 

"Bookcraft.Westcent. 

London." 


Thackeray  Hotel, 

"Thackeray.  Westcent, 

Londoi." 


The  LADIES'  GUILD 

(Patronised  by  Royalty), 

10  George  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
London,  W.,  England   

RECOMMENDS  BEST  SCHOOLS.  PREPARATORY 
and  FINISHING.  ENGLAND  and  CONTINENT 


A  RELIABLE  MEDIUM  through  which  to  OBTAIN  CULTURED 

GENTLEWOMEN   at  CHAPERONS,    COMPANIONS. 

GUIDES.  SECRETARIES.  GOVERNESSES.  LADY 

HOUSEKEEPERS.  NURSES,  etc. 


Here's  the  Boot  of  Quality 

For  Home  or  Colonial  Service. 

A^l^BBRA*  B:ots   are   built    for 

gentlemen    who     arc 

particular  aboDt  every 

detail     of     Footwear 

Quality,  Workmanship,  and  Comfort. 

Per  21/-  pair 

Foreign  pcttase  extra.  Carriage  paid  in  U.K, 

THE  "  FIFE  "as  SMART  IN  APPEARANCE  AND  LIGHT  JN  WEIGHT. 


Hand  sewn  from  best  materials.  Box  Calf,  GIac4  Kid  dan 
or  black),  all  sizes.  Send  size  (or  worn  boot)  and  P.O.O.  pay. 
able  at  Strathmislo  P.O.,  Scotland.     Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

WHEREVER    THE    MAIL   GOES THE    "  riFE  "    GOtS. 

A.T.  HOGQ,No.138,STRATHIVIIGLO,  FIFE 

Pioneer  and  Leader  of  thf    '  Boovb  b>    Post  "  trade. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  the  Review    of  Reviews  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Anthony  Horderns'  Triumph  Pipes 


THE  TRIUMrH  EXTRA  BRIAR  is  tHo  pipe  for   connoissotira  1    and 

guaranteed  to  be   of  tKe  finest   materials.      It  is  London  roade,  sterling 

Silver-mounted.  -witW     Hand-Cut    Vulcanite     PusH    Mouthpiece,    ->"-* 

■will  not  cracK  or  burn.       SHapes  as  illustrated. 


and 


HAND-CUT 
VULCANITE  STEMS 


By  p 


LONDON  MADE 
SILVER  MOUNTED 

4/6 


po«t 


We  are  Family  Drapers,  Manufacturers  and  Universal  Providers,  anc 
offer  three-quarters  of  a  million  pounds'  worth  of  the  world's  Choicest 
Commodities  at 

ANTHONY  HORDERNS'  FAMOUS  LOW  PRICES. 

Prioe  Listu  0/  aaytblag  you  want  pout  trf  on  request. 


8BAPES  AS 
ILLUSTRATED 


PUSH  STEMS 


SHapes  Nos.  34-  &  33  Have  Silver  PusH. 


ANTHONY  HORDERN  &  SONS  Ltd., 

Sew%"".':cri™rorI-"'       BRICKFIELD   HILL,  SYDNIV. 
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